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THE  RECONSTRUCTION  OF  BELIEF. 


I. 

Useful  and  Useless  Methods  of  Religious  Apologetic. 


I  have  elsewhere  urged  that  none  of 
the  more  popular  methods  which  the 
apologists  of  religious  belief  employ  in 
their  attacks  on  science  are  useful  for 
the  desired  purpose:  but  my  object  in 
endeavoring  to  show  that  certain  meth¬ 
ods  are  false  has  been  merely  to  direct 
attention  to  others  which  I  regard  as 
true.  It  is  the  nature  of  one  of  these 
last  that  I  propose  to  indicate  here. 
On  my  previous  arguments  I  have  no 
occasion  to  insist;  for,  except  incident¬ 
ally,  they  are  not  essential  to  what 
follows.  They  form,  however,  a  con¬ 
venient-even  if  some  should  think  a 
disputable— Introduction  to  it:  and  I 
will  therefore  restate.  In  a  few  words, 
what  they  come  to. 

They  come  to  this.  The  great  pre¬ 
liminary  lesson  which  every  thinker 
should  learn  who  proposes  to  attack 
science  in  the  interests  of  thelstic  re¬ 
ligion,  is  that  he  will  never  attack  it 
successfully  by  attempting  to  show 
that,  on  the  face  of  it,  its  expla¬ 


nation  of  man  and  the  universe  Is 
physically  or  metaphysically  Incom¬ 
plete.  On  the  contrary,  if  we  are 
content  to  regard  man  as  a  being 
endowed  with  consciousness,  feeling 
and  reason,  and  abstain  from  any  judg¬ 
ment  as  to  the  various  uses  which  he 
does  make,  might  make,  or  ought  to 
make  of  these  faculties,  the  account 
which  science  gives  us  of  the  human 
mind  or  soul  as  a  product  evolved  from 
the  general  substance  of  the  universe, 
subject  to  its  laws,  and  transitory  like 
its  other  phenomena,  is  an  account 
which,  apart  from  the  Inevitable  Incom¬ 
pleteness  of  its  details,  so  satisfies  the 
Intellect,  and  is  so  supported  by  evi¬ 
dence,  as  to  leave  practically  no  room 
for  any  other. 

In  what  way,  then.  Is  It  open  to  at¬ 
tack  at  all?  At  what  point,  and  with 
reference  to  what  facts,  should  the  at¬ 
tack  logically  begin?  This  is  the  ques¬ 
tion  which  I  propose  to  deal  with 
here. 
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u. 

Gbnebal  Sketch  of  an  Apoloobtio  which  Takes  as  its  Basis  the  An¬ 
alyzed  Effects  of  Belief  on  Human  Civilization  Obneballt. 


The  possible  inability  of  science  to 
explain  everything  first  makes  itself 
felt  when,  turning  to  things  as  they 
are,  we  realize  that  we  ourselves  never 
do,  for  practical  purposes,  look  upon 
man  in  the  spirit,  or  in  anything  ap¬ 
proaching  to  the  spirit  of  detachment 
Just  described.  We  look  upon  him,  and 
history  shows  that  he  has  always 
looked  upon  himself,  not  merely  as  a 
being  who  is  capable  of  living,  acting 
and  enjoying  himself  somehow,  but  as 
a  being  who  is  bound  to  live,  act  and 
enjoy  himself  in  some  specific  way,  in 
comparison  with  which  all  others  are 
Inferior,  or  even  vile.  This  is  Illus¬ 
trated  by  the  fact  that  all  civilized 
races,  however  various  their  ideas  of 
civilization  may  be,  regard  civilization 
of  some  sort  as  essentially  higher  than 
savagery.  Moreover,  when  we  thus 
consider  human  life  in  the  concrete, 
we  are  struck  by  the  farther  fact  that, 
even  if  the  scientific  account  of  man’s 
nature  and  origin  be  true,  yet  civilized 
men  at  all  events,  from  the  earliest 
times  till  now,  have  always  believed 
that  it  was  not  true.  That  is  to  say, 
they  have  all  of  them,  consciously  or 
unconsciously,  held  beliefs  with  regard 
to  their  own  nature  and  destiny  for 
which  science  can  find  no  room,  and 
which,  indeed,  it  definitely  extrudes 
from  the  sphere  of  reasonable  conjec¬ 
ture;  and  a  multitude  of  their  acts  and 
feelings  have  been  determined  by  these 
contrary  beliefs.  Of  this  phenomenon 
the  example  most  significant  for  our¬ 
selves  is  supplied  by  the  history  of  the 
great  Christian  civilizations,  and  con¬ 
sists  in  their  unanimous  belief  in  the 
God  of  Christian  theism.  Modern 
civilization  and  theism  have  grown  up 
together. 

Now  modem  civilization,  the  civiliza¬ 
tion  which  we  all  inherit,  besides  se¬ 


curing  for  us  our  present  material  ad¬ 
vantages,  which  it  need  hardly  be  said 
we  are  determined  not  to  lose,  has  im¬ 
bued  life  with  a  number  of  developed 
qualities,  moral,  eestbetic  and  intellect¬ 
ual,  which  it  is  equally  certain  we  are 
determined  not  to  lose  either.  The 
question,  then,  which  at  once  suggests 
itself  is  as  follows:— Has  the  historical 
association  of  this  civilization  with 
theism  been  merely  an  accident;  or  has 
the  latter  been  an  active  cause  of  the 
former?.  Do  these  qualities  of  life 
which  we  are  determined  not  to  lose 
depend  on  the  beliefs  by  which  their 
development  has  been  accompanied? 
And  if  they  do  depend  on  them,  to 
what  precise  extent  do  they  do  so? 
Or,  In  other  words,  what  would  be  the 
practical  effects  on  the  quality  of  life 
generally,  if  all  theistic  belief  were 
really  expunged  from  our  conscious¬ 
ness,  and  the  scientific  conception  of 
existence  universally  took  the  place  of 
it? 

Here  we  come  to  the  point  at  which 
the  apologist  of  theistic  belief  will  open 
bis  dispute  with  science  as  to  its  claim 
to  explain  everything.  Assuming,  for 
the  moment,  on  the  one  band,  that  the 
scientific  doctrine  is  true,  and  examin¬ 
ing,  on  the  other  hand,  the  facts  of 
human  nature  in  action— amongst  these 
being  man’s  belief  in  the  doctrines  of 
theistic  religion,  be  will  set  himself  to 
demonstrate  by  means  of  a  systematic 
analysis  what  precise  part  this  belief, 
no  matter  whether  it  be  true  or  false, 
has  played  in  the  progress  of  the  na¬ 
tions  and  the  development  of  the  hu¬ 
man  character;  and,  whether,  or  how 
far,  our  moral  and  eesthetic  civilization 
could  ever  have  been  produced,  or  could 
continue  to  exist,  without  it.  If  this 
belief,  for  which  science  can  find  no 
place,  and  which  in  many  respects  it 
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contradicts,  should  on  examination  be 
found  to  have  no  value  practically— if, 
for  example,  like  the  story  of  Alfred 
and  the  cakes.  It  takes  with  it,  when 
we  reject  it,  nothing  besides  itself,  and 
if  the  quality  of  our  lives  is  not  other¬ 
wise  altered  by  its  disappearance- 
then  it  will  not  only  not  be  possible  to 
reinstate  it,  but  no  one  would  have 
any  reason  for  trying  or  even  wishing 
to  do  so.  But  If,  on  the  contrary,  we 
find  that  this  belief  does  really  fulfil 
certain  far-reaching  social  functions, 
and  that  what  we  all  of  us  look  upon 
as  the  higher  human  activities  would 
cease  altogether  if  this  belief  were 
withdrawn,  the  defender  of  religion  at 
once  has  a  basis  of  world-wide  fact  on 
which  to  found  a  presumption  that  this 
belief  must  be  true.  His  task,  no 


doubt,  will  not  be  ended  even  then; 
but  be  will  have  taken  at  all  events  an 
important  step  towards  his  goal.  I 
shall  now  attempt  to  show  how  this 
step  may  be  most  effectively  taken; 
and  I  may  observe,  in  anticipation  of 
results,  that  up  to  the  point  in  ques¬ 
tion,  he  will,  if  he  goes  to  work  prop¬ 
erly,  be  altogether  triumphant,  whilst 
his  scientific  opponents  will  be  impo¬ 
tent  in  proportion  as  their  science  is 
sound. 

It  is  no  part  of  my  present  purpose, 
nor  could  it  be  possible  here,  to  at¬ 
tempt  any  portion  of  the  necessary 
analysis  in  detail.  I  shall  confine  my¬ 
self  to  giving  a  rough  sketch  or  skele¬ 
ton  of  it,  which  will  exhibit  its  gen¬ 
eral  method,  and  the  course  which  it 
will  most  naturally  follow. 


m. 

Thk  Vindication,  on  Scientific  Grounds,  of  Belief  as  a  Causal  Factor, 
WHICH  Huxley  and  Others  Sought  to  Show  it  Could  Not  Be. 


The  object  of  the  analysis  in  question 
being  to  discover  the  effects  produced 
on  the  quality  of  men’s  feelings  by  a 
mode  of  consciousness  consisting  of  a 
definite  religious  belief,  it  will  be  well 
to  preface  the  investigation  by  demon¬ 
strating  and  emphasizing  a  fact  which, 
though  most  people  never  question  it, 
men  of  science  during  the  last  century 
did  much  to  obscure.  I  mean  the  fact 
that  (apart  from  any  theory  which 
assumes  or  suggests  that  the  mind  is 
not  one  with  the  body)  certain  states 
of  consciousness  do,  in  virtue  of  their 
conscious  character,  form  true  causal 
links  in  the  process  of  organic  life,  of 
which  causal  states  beliefs  are  the 
most  important. 

It  is  desirable  that  the  apologist 
should  establish  this  fact  fully;  because 
Huxley  and  others,  whose  school  is 
still  infiuential,  have  thought  them¬ 
selves  bound  to  maintain  that  con¬ 
sciousness  in  all  its  forms  (belief,  of 
course,  being  included  in  them)  is 


nothing  more  than  what  they  called 
an  “eplphenomenon,”  or  cerebral  by¬ 
product,  which  registers  what  the  brain 
does,  but  has  no  share  in  directing  it. 
It  is  easy  to  see  how  this  opinion 
arose.  Since  states  of  consciousness 
and  the  states  of  brain  which  corre¬ 
spond  to  them  are— so  Huxley  and  his 
fellow  thinkers  argued— merely  two  as¬ 
pects  of  one  undivided  fact,  there  can¬ 
not  possibly  be  any  interaction  between 
them,  any  more  than  there  can  be  in¬ 
teraction  between  a  red-hot  poker  and 
its  redness.  There  can  be,  in  other 
words,  one  causal  factor  only;  and 
since  the  development  of  the  brain 
antecedes  the  development  of  con¬ 
sciousness,  and  since  consciousness 
cannot  therefore  be  the  cause  of  the 
brain-states  which  form  its  basis,  the 
only  active  factor -must  be  the  mechan¬ 
ism  of  the  brain  itself,  which  deter¬ 
mines  the  content  of  consciousness 
by  a  previous  non-conscious  process. 
Now,  If  this  were  really  so.  It  would 


<> 
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follow  that  the  whole  human  race  such  conditions  that  the  phenomenon  of 


might  have  been  as  unconscious  as  so 
many  Dutch  dolls,  and  yet  human  his¬ 
tory  in  other  respects  would  have  been 
just  what  it  has  been.  The  same 
words  would  have  been  spoken,  the 
same  books  would  have  been  written, 
though  no  one  attached  any  meaning 
to  either;  and  battles  would  have  been 
fought  and  nations  risen  and  fallen, 
without  anybody  knowing  what  a  bat¬ 
tle  or  a  nation  was.  But  since  this 
conclusion  is  revolting  to  common 
sense,  Huxley  and  his  friends  en¬ 
deavor  to  find  a  refuge  in  declaring 
that  the  changes  in  consciousness  are 
not  really  caused  by  the  changes  in  the 
brain,  but  are  parallel  to  them.  Un¬ 
less,  however,  this  language  is  meant 
to  mask  the  admission  that  conscious¬ 
ness  in  its  origin  and  its  essence  is  in¬ 
dependent  of  the  brain  altogether— 
which  is  the  very  thing  that  Huxley 
and  his  school  deny— the  doctrine  of 
parallelism  is  merely  a  misleading  re¬ 
statement  of  the  old  unmanageable 
doctrine  for  which  it  is  put  forward 
as  a  substitute.  It  iS/  like  saying  that 
the  redness  of  a  red-hot  poker  is  not 
caused  by,  but  is  parallel  to,  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  heated  iron. 

Now  the  truth  which  the  religious 
apologist  will  have  to  elucidate  here  is 
that,  considered  from  the  scientific 
point  of  view,  the  difiiculty  thus  vainly 
contended  with  is  altogether  an  imagi¬ 
nary  one.  The  right  way  of  putting  the 
case  is  as  follows.  Even  if  states  of 
consciousness  cannot,  as  independent 
things,  react  on  the  brain,  any  more 
than  the  brain  can  act  on  them  as 
things  independent  of  itself,  yet  tracts 
of  the  brain,  when  they  come  to  be  in 
such  a  condition  that  consciousness 
emerges  from  them,  like  the  glow  that 
emerges  from  hot  iron,  are  different  in 
respect  both  of  their  own  immediate 
behavior,  and  the  subsequent  changes 
(whether  conscious  or  not)  which  they 
initiate,  from  what  they  are  when  in 


consciousness  is  absent— Just  as  a  red- 
hot  poker  will  set  paper  alight,  but  a 
poker  until  it  has  reached  red  heat  will 
not;  or  just  as  the  effects  of  a  certain 
tract  of  hay,  growing  hot  in  the  middle 
of  a  rick,  are  different  if  it  bursts  into 
fiame,  from  what  they  are  if  it  does  not. 

This  fact,  then— namely,  that  the 
causality  of  states  of  consciousness  is 
in  perfect  accord  with  the  strictest 
principles  of  science— having  been 
rescued  from  the  cloud  In  which  the 
scientists  of  the  nineteenth  century 
had  Involved  it,  let  the  religious  apolo¬ 
gist  give  his  exclusive  attention  to 
those  states  of  consciousness  which 
alone  concern  him  here— that  is  to  say, 
states  of  conscious  belief.  Let  him  be¬ 
gin  by  considering  these  states  of  belief 
generally;  and  avoiding  those  that  are 
specialized  by  any  religious  character, 
let  him  merely  show,  as  he  very  easily 
can  do,  how  essential  the  part  is  which 
conscious  belief,  as  such,  plays  in  de¬ 
termining  firstly,  most  of  the  normal 
conduct,  and  secondly,  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  of  the  normal  feelings  of  man¬ 
kind.  Then  let  him  turn  from  the  ef¬ 
fects  of  belief  in  general  to  those  of  a 
belief  in  the  doctrines  of  theistic  re¬ 
ligion.  The  preliminary  demonstra¬ 
tions  need  not  detain  him  long. 

With  regard  to  belief  as  determining 
ordinary  conduct,  what  he  will  have  to 
insist  on  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  a  plati¬ 
tude;  but  it  is  less  of  a  platitude  than 
it  seems  to  be.  Of  course  every  child 
could  tell  us  that  our  conduct,  in  a 
great  many  cases,  is  determined  by 
our  belief  as  to  its  effects,  and  if  the 
belief  were  absent,  would  not  take 
place  at  all.  The  child  knows,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  that  people  wind  up  their 
watches  because  they  believe  that  by 
doing  so  they  will  make  their  watches 
go.  But  to  this  rule  there  are  very 
many  exceptions.  We  often  wind  up 
our  watches  hot  knowing  what  we  are 
doing;  and  hypnotism  and  somnambu- 
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lism  give  us  a  whole  system  of  actions, 
to  which  a  belief  in  their  consequences 
is  vulgarly  supposed  to  be  essential, 
but  which  are  performed  by  persons 
whose  consciousness  is  altogether  in 
abeyance.  But  conduct  such  as  this, 
in  which  conscious  belief  is  absent, 
merely  serves  to  accentuate  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  part  it  plays  when  present, 
A  few  illustrations  would  suffice  to 
render  this  fact  intelligible.  Thus, 
amongst  others  the  apologist  might 
take  the  following— the  case  of  a  man 
with  a  morbid  craving  for  alcohol,  who 
is  shut  up  alone  in  a  room  with  a  bot¬ 
tle  of  port  wine.  If  no  influence  from 
outside  interferes  with  him,  he  will 
probably  empty  the  bottle  in  obedience 
to  a  blind  craving,  conscious  belief 
playing  no  more  part  in  the  matter  than 
it  does  in  the  case  of  a  baby  when  it  first 
draws  milk  from  its  mother;  but  let 
him  be  made  to  believe  that  the  bottle 
of  port  is  poisoned,  and  he  will,  in¬ 
stead  of  drinking  it,  throw  the  bottle 
out  of  the  window.  By  means  of  il¬ 
lustrations  such  as  this,  it  will  be  per¬ 
fectly  easy  to  show  that,  however  wide 
the  field  and  however  profound  the  sig¬ 
nificance  of  non-conscious  or  sub-con¬ 
scious  conduct  may  be,  yet  as  soon 
as  our  actions  rise  above  the  threshold 
of  consciousness,  definite  conscious  be¬ 
liefs  are  a  causal  and  determining  ele¬ 
ment,  and  that  human  life  would  be 
reduced  to  chaos  without  them. 

With  regard  to  belief  as  determining 
ordinary  feeling,  it  will  have  to  be  ad¬ 
mitted  that  Professor  Huxley’s  concep¬ 
tion  of  consciousness  as  the  by-product 
of  unconscious  processes,  with  which 
belief  has  nothing  at  all  to  do,  is  in  the 
case  of  feeling  more  plausible  than  in 
that  of  conduct.  Hunger,  sexual  appe¬ 
tency,  the  feelings  produced  by  color 
or  cold  or  heat— these  and  many  others, 
in  their  simpler  forms  at  all  events, 
have  no  association  with  any  beliefs 
whatever;  and  in  great  measure  the 
same  observation  is  applicable  to  states 


of  feeling  of  a  much  more  complex 
kind— for  instance,  the  state  which  we 
call  high  animal  spirits.  This  is  spe¬ 
cially  instructive,  because  animals  ex¬ 
perience  it  no  less  than  men.  It  is  ob¬ 
viously  experienced  by  kittens  and 
frisking  lambs.  Now  in  the  case  of  a 
kitten  or  a  lamb  no  one  would  be 
tempted  to  regard  it  as  anything  else 
but  a  by-product  of  the  conditions  of 
their  unconscious  organisms;  and  what 
is  true  of  lambs  and  kittens  is  in  this 
respect  true  of  men.  Men  have  their 
animal  spirits  Just  as  lambs  and  kit¬ 
tens  have;  and  for  them,  too,  this  ex¬ 
hilaration  is  the  product  of  organic 
conditions  of  the  very  nature  of  which 
nine  people  out  of  ten  know  nothing. 
But  let  us  compare  this  form  of  good 
spirits  with  others,  from  which  In 
many  respects  it  is  often  hardly  dis¬ 
tinguishable.  A  boy  comes  down  to 
breakfast,  listless  and  without  appetite, 
because  be  beiieves  that  be  has  failed 
to  pass  for  the  army.  On  the  break¬ 
fast  table  is  a  letter  which  tells  him 
that  his  name  beads  the  list  of  com¬ 
petitors.  A  sudden  change  takes  place 
in  his  whole  system.  His  spirits  be¬ 
come  like  those  of  a  lamb  in  spring: 
but  they  differ  from  the  lamb’s  in  one 
thing— they  differ  essentially  in  their 
origin.  Their  origin  is  a  conscious  be¬ 
lief— a  belief  which,  itself  an  effect  of 
causes  external  to  the  boy.  Is  In  its 
turn  the  cause  of  a  farther  effect  with¬ 
in  him. 

Without  going  beyond  rudimentary 
examples  such  as  these.  It  will  be  easy, 
then,  to  render  the  following  truth  in¬ 
disputable:  that,  though  our  feelings  in 
their  simplest  forms  are  Independent  of 
any  conscious  belief,  yet  they  are  in  act¬ 
ual  life  constantly  being  elaborated  into 
experiences  of  a  new  order  by  con¬ 
scious  beiiefs  reacting  on  this  quasi¬ 
passive  materiai.  Nor  is  this  ali.  If 
the  enquiry  is  pursued  a  very  little 
farther,  it  will  be  seen  that  our  states 
of  feeling  become  deeper,  richer. 
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ampler  and  more  specifically  human, 
in  exact  proportion  as  beliefs  play  a 
part  in  determining  them.  A  good  ex¬ 
ample  of  this  is  a  man’s  love  for  a 
woman,  which  in  proportion  as  it  rises 
above  a  mere  desire  for  her  person, 
does  so  because  it  is  associated  with  a 
system  of  beliefs  about  herself.  And 
the  same  result  with  regard  to  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  belief  as  the  great  factor  deter¬ 
mining  the  emotional  quality  of  our 
lives  will  be  yielded  by  analysis— let 
us  apply  it  as  we  will— even  to  our 
sense  of  what  is  comic,  absurd,  or  hu¬ 
morous.  Thus  a  man’s  conceited  be¬ 
havior  is  absurd,  or  an  argument  used 
by  him  is  absurd,  because  it  embodies 
some  belief  about  himself  or  about 
other  things  which  the  common  sense 
of  the  rest  of  the  world  rejects. 

Thus  far  the  apologist  will  have  con¬ 
sidered  belief  without  any  reference  to 
beliefs  of  any  special  kind,  regarding 
It  merely  as  a  psycho-mechanical 


agency,  and  aiming  merely  at  show¬ 
ing  that  what  human  beings  do  and 
feel  is  so  determined  by  it  that,  in  all 
forms  of  civilization,  the  quasi-passive 
data  of  consciousness  are  only  the  raw 
material  which  conscious  belief  trans¬ 
forms  into  the  finished  product.  But 
when  once  the  causal  activity  of  be¬ 
lief  in  general  has  been  elucidated,  the 
apologist  will  proceed  to  narrow  his 
field  of  enquiry,  and  concentrate  his  at¬ 
tention  on  those  beliefs  in  particular 
which  form  the  intellectual  essence  of 
what  we  here  mean  by  religion— the 
beliefs,  namely,  in  God,  in  moral  free¬ 
dom  and  in  immortality.  But  before 
we  go  farther  let  us  put  before  our¬ 
selves  once  more  the  precise  object 
which  here  the  apologist  will  have  in 
view,  and  consider  certain  points 
of  what  we  may  call  philosophical  di¬ 
plomacy,  which,  if  he  wishes  to  con¬ 
vert  his  opponents,  he  will  do  well  to 
remember. 


IT. 

The  Specific  Effects  of  the  Primary  Religious  Beliefs,  These  to  re 
Studied  in  Civilized  Life  at  Large,  Rather  Than  in 
THE  Religious  Life  as  Such. 


The  aim  of  the  apologist,  in  under¬ 
taking  such  an  analysis  as  this,  will  be 
to  establish  a  presumption  that  theistic 
religion  is  true  by  showing  that  a  be¬ 
lief  in  the  theistic  God,  together  with 
the  allied  beliefs  in  man’s  moral  free¬ 
dom  and  immortality  have  been  active 
and  indispensable  agents  in  producing 
what  we  call  civilization,  and  that  our 
mental  and  moral  civilization  could  not 
exist  without  them.  But  in  seeking  to 
show  this,  there  are  two  tactical  mis¬ 
takes  into  which  the  apologist,  espe¬ 
cially  if  he  be  a  Christian  and  a  cleric, 
will  be  very  likely  to  fall,  and  against 
which  he  should  be  cautioned.  In  the 
first  place  he  will  be  tempted,  when  he 
is  speaking  of  the  belief  in  God,  to  as¬ 
sume  that  the  character  of  God  must 
be  of  that  specific  moral  type  which 
his  own  form  of  Christianity,  Catholic 


or  Calvinistic,  imputes  to  Him;  and,  in 
the  second  place,  when  he  is  dealing 
with  moral  and  mental  civilization,  he 
will  be  tempted  to  confine,  or,  at  any 
rate,  give  most  of,  his  attention  to 
what  in  its  narrowest  sense  is  called 
the  religious  life.  Let  him  resist  both 
temptations,  reserving  such  treatment 
of  his  subject  for  a  very  much  later 
stage.  In  dealing  with  the  belief  in 
God,  let  him  refrain,  when  he  begins 
his  argument,  from  attributing  to  God 
any  more  specific  qualities  than  a 
trans-scientific  personality  which  con¬ 
tains,  in  responsive  perfection,  every¬ 
thing  that  any  man  looks  upon  as  beau¬ 
tiful,  or  sublime,  or  good,  or  in  any 
way  supremely  satisfying.  Similarly, 
in  dealing  with  civilization,  let  him 
carefully  refrain  at  first  from  laying 
any  stress  whatever  on  those  special 
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moods  or  exercises,  such  as  prayer,  or 
worship,  or  conscious  communion  with 
the  divine,  which  Christians  associate 
with  the  iife  specifically  called  relig¬ 
ious,  and  confine  himself  to  those  in¬ 
terests,  principles,  affections  and  ees- 
tbetic  enjoyments  which  are  commonly 
supposed  to  be  the  rivals  rather  than 
the  dependents  of  religion,  but  are 
generally  recognized  as  the  constituents 
of  advanced  culture  and  refinement. 

The  reason  for  this  procedure  is  one 
with  which  no  Christian  should  quarrel, 
if  he  refiects  on  what  the  essential 
business  of  the  apologist  of  religion  is. 
It  is  not  to  convince  men  who  agree 
with  him  in  his  Christianity,  or  even 
in  his  theism.  It  is  to  convince  men 
who  at  present  agree  with  him  in 
neither.  It  is  to  convince  men  for 
many  of  whom  the  specifically  relig¬ 
ious  life  has  no  natural  fascination.  If, 
then,  in  speaking  of  God,  he  will  have 
no  God  at  all,  unless  it  be  the  God  of 
Knox,  or  Dr.  Martlneau,  or  the  Blessed 
Margaret  Mary,  he  will  alienate  the 
larger  part  of  his  possible  listeners  at 
starting:  whereas  if  he  speaks  of  a 
God  who  is  indeterminately  good  first, 
he  at  once  secures  the  sympathy  that 
must  always  precede  assent.  In  the 
same  way,  if  when  dealing  with  civili¬ 
zation  he  treats  the  religious  life  as  its 
most  important  element,  and  the  loss  of 
it  as  the  principal  injury  which  the 
triumph  of  unbelief  would  Infiict  on  us, 
many  of  those  whom  he  is  most  con¬ 
cerned  to  reach  will  feel  that  if  this  is 
so  it  does  not  very  much  matter— that 


if  the  religious  life,  with  its  church- 
goings  and  its  sermons,  went,  it  would 
on  the  whole  be  rather  a  good  thing. 
But  let  the  apologist  cast  his  nets 
wider,  and  show  that  not  only  the  re¬ 
ligious  life,  but  all  the  higher  forms  of 
irreligious  life  also,  would  suffer 
equally  were  the  beliefs  in  question 
withdrawn;  and  he  and  ail  whom  he 
may  address  will  have  a  common 
ground  to  stand  upon. 

So  much,  then,  having  been  settled, 
the  apologist  will  be  ready  to  start 
his  analytic  work.  Taking  the  three 
religious  beliefs  in  order,  and  tracing 
out  their  special  effects  on  human  con¬ 
duct  and  feeling,  he  will  seek  to  show 
that  all  the  other  beliefs  which  make 
for  and  determine  civilization,  as  the 
civilized  races  of  mankind  have  hith¬ 
erto  known  and  valued  it,  have  been 
ultimately  connected,  as  though  with 
nervous  centres,  with  these  religious 
beliefs  consciously  held  and  cherished, 
or  have  else  contained  them  implicitly 
as  their  only  logical  explanation.  And 
now  let  us  consider  the  course  which 
this  analysis  should  take,  or  the  order 
in  which  the  three  beliefs  can  be  most 
conveniently  dealt  with.  Different 
orders  might  commend  themselves  to 
different  people;  but  according  to  the 
one  which  I  shall  follow  in  these  sug¬ 
gestions  the  belief  in  Freedom  will 
come  first,  the  belief  in  God  second 
and  the  belief  in  immortality  last;  and 
I  think  this  order  will  show  itself  as 
the  one  which  is  most  effective  and 
logical. 


T. 

The  General  Effects  on  Life  of  a  Belief  in  Human  Freedom. 


How,  then,  does  the  belief  in  Free¬ 
dom  affect  human  civilization?  Or 
conversely,  were  the  belief  obliterated, 
how  would  civilization  suffer?  Such  is 
the  question  which  the  apologist  must 
here  set  himself  to  answer:  and  his 
first  step  should  be  to  put  an  answer 


aside  with  which  defenders  of  Freedom 
hitherto  have  been  too  often  content 
This  consists  of  the  well-known  con¬ 
tention  that,  unless  we  are  free  agents, 
legal  punishments  are  unjust  and  all 
moral  discrimination  meaningless;  and 
that  if  we  cease  to  believe  that  we  are 
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free,  no  self-restraint  will  be  possible. 
This  is  absolutely  untrue.  Legal  pun¬ 
ishments  arise  from  sociai  necessities. 
So  does  a  large  class  of  moral  discrimi¬ 
nations  and  self-restraints.  We  should 
be  no  more  inclined  to  tolerate  the 
murderer,  the  thief,  the  habitual  cheat 
or  liar,  on  the  ground  that  their  faults 
were  engrained  in  their  very  natures, 
than  the  captain  of  a  cricket  eleven 
would  tolerate  an  incompetent  bowler 
on  the  ground  that  the  man  bowled 
badly  because  he  could  not  possibly 
bowl  better.  Our  punishments  and  dis¬ 
likes  would  have  this  very  obvious 
meaning— that  those  who  were  the  ob¬ 
jects  of  them  were  incapable  of  playing 
the  social  game,  and  could  not,  for 
that  reason,  be  allowed  to  take  part  in 
it,  but  would  have  to  be  shunned,  shut 
up,  or,  perhaps,  on  occasion  exter¬ 
minated;  whilst  those  who  did  not  wish 
to  be  thus  expelled  from  the  play¬ 
ground  would  have  the  strongest  mo¬ 
tives  alike  for  exerting  and  restraining 
themselves  to  such  a  degree  as  would 
secure  their  right  to  remain  on  it. 

For  the  distinctive  effects  of  a  belief 
in  human  freedom  the  analyst  will 
have  to  look  very  much  deeper  than 
the  mere  apportionment  of  penalties 
and  approvals  to  certain  kinds  of  con¬ 
duct.  It  must,  to  put  the  whole  case 
in  a  nutshell,  be  sought  for  in  the  fact 
that  a  belief  in  our  own  freedom  lies 
at  the  root  of  our  entire  conception  of 
personality.  Thus  a  lover  values  the 
love  of  his  mistress  because  he  believes 
that  it  is  freely  given  to  him  by  her¬ 
self,  and  originates  in  herself,  and  is 
not  a  mood  forced  on  her  through  the 
medium  of  her  organism  from  without, 
like  a  headache  due  to  a  thunder¬ 
storm.  The  case  of  generosity  will 
yield  us  a  like  conclusion.  We  call  a 
man  generous  because  he  forgets  an 
injury;  but  we  do  so  because  we  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  forgetting  is  his  own 
act,  having  its  origin  altogether  within 
himself,  and  that  it  is  not  thrust  upon 


him  from  without  by  a  chance  con¬ 
cussion  of  the  brain,  due  to  a  tumble 
on  the  ice,  or,  perhaps,  to  a  falling 
brick. 

Again,  we  may  take  the  kindred 
case  of  forgiveness,  and  we  shall  see 
that  without  a  belief  in  human  free¬ 
dom,  to  forgive  an  injury  would  be  an 
act  even  more  meaningless  than  to  for¬ 
get  it;  or,  rather,  an  act  that  could  not 
take  place  at  all.  Without  such  a  be¬ 
lief,  to  comprehend  everything  is  not 
to  pardon  everything,  but  to  realize 
that  nothing  is  either  susceptible  of 
pardon  or  requires  it.  Or,  yet  again, 
we  may  take  the  case  of  a  man  who 
risks  his  life  to  secure  some  great 
benefit  for  his  country.  Even  If  such 
u  man  were  no  more  free  than  a  steam- 
engine,  we  should  value  him,  doubtless, 
as  a  useful  social  apparatus.  But  the 
importance  of  the  practical  part  played 
by  our  belief  in  freedom  is  shown  by 
the  difference  between  the  praise  which 
the  world  bestows  on  its  heroes  and 
that  which  it  bestows  on  good  rlfies 
and  steam-engines. 

If  the  analyst  pursues  bis  investi¬ 
gations  on  these  lines,  be  will  have 
little  difficulty  in  reaching  the  broad 
conclusion  that  in  man,  as  he  appears 
In  life,  love,  art,  history,  biography, 
everything  is  colored  for  us  by,  and 
all  our  interest  depends  on,  an  under¬ 
lying  belief  that  he  is  endowed  with 
some  faculty  of  freedom— the  belief 
that  we  and  our  fellows  are  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  extent  the  originators  and  con¬ 
trollers  of  our  own  acts  and  feelings, 
and  are  not  merely  so  many  heads 
pullulating  from  one  cosmic  body,  and 
nodding  at  each  other  or  making  faces 
at  each  other  as  the  body  sways  or 
twitches  them. 

Such,  then,  will  be  the  scope,  and 
such  the  results  of  the  analysis  hy 
which  the  apologist  will  demonstrate 
the  functional  character  of  man’s  belief 
in  the  primary  postulate  of  theism— 
bis  belief  that  his  will  is  free. 
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VI. 

Thk  General  Effects  on  Life  of  a  Belief  in  God. 


The  next  belief  to  be  dealt  with  is 
the  belief  in  God— that  is  to  say  in  a 
Being  who  is  conscious  and  perfect 
<iet  us  give  to  the  word  perfection  what 
meaning  we  will)  and  whose  perfection 
is  approachable  for  man  by  means  of 
appropriate  conduct.  And  here  again 
the  investigator  will  seek  for  the  re¬ 
sults  of  belief,  not  in  any  direct  ex¬ 
pressions  of  it,  such  as  creeds,  prayers, 
definite  adorations  and  so  forth,  but 
in  indirect  results  In  which  its  presence 
is  implied  or  latent,  and  not  on  the  sur¬ 
face  recognizable.  He  will  take  all 
those  moods,  hopes,  efforts,  those  criti¬ 
cal  valuations  of  character,  action,  and 
the  results  of  action,  and  those  self¬ 
orientations  of  the  mind,  which  are 
usually  connoted  or  suggested  by  the 
comprehensive  term  “aspirations,”  and 
a  marked  want  of  which  always  renders 
a  man,  in  the  common  judgment  of 
everybody,  not  so  much  irreligious  as 
tasteless,  foolish  and  degraded.  That 
such  is  the  case  will  be  evident  when 
we  consider  what  these  traits  are. 
They  resolve  themselves  into  a  recog¬ 
nition  and  an  appreciation  of  three 
things— the  True,  the  Beautiful  and 
the  Good.  No  one  could  be  regarded 
otherwise  than  as  a  fool,  a  savage,  or 
a  madman,  who  was  deliberately  indif¬ 
ferent  to  these,  or  who  professed  a 
preference  for  their  opposites. 

Let  our  investigator,  then,  begin 
with  the  desire  for,  and  the  apprecia¬ 
tion  of,  what  is  true.  Truth  in  social 
dealings  has  doubtless  a  Justification 
in  its  utility,  which  will  not  carry 
us  farther  than  the  necessities  of  so¬ 
cial  existence;  but  beyond  truth  of  this 
kind,  a  general  impression  prevails  that 
the  truth  of  things  in  itself,  and  apart 
from  any  immediate  uses,  possesses  a 
value  which,  if  indeterminate,  is  pro¬ 
found.  This  impression  becomes  an 
active  conviction  only  amongst  a  mi¬ 


nority  in  whom  the  speculative  impulse 
is  strong;  but  in  the  popular  passion  of 
curiosity,  which  is  essentially  a  desire 
for  truth  quite  apart  from  any  question 
of  its  utility,  the  conviction  of  the  mi¬ 
nority  has  its  counterpart  amongst  hu¬ 
man  beings  in  general.  The  desire  for 
truth,  however,  in  its  purest  and  most 
developed  form  will  be  that  with 
which  the  investigator  will  here  mainly 
concern  himself.  This,  it  is  needless 
to  say,  he  will  find  in  modern  science; 
and  the  case  of  science  will,  for  his 
present  purpose,  possess  a  peculiar 
vaiue  on  account  of  the  notorious  fact 
that  it  not  only  is  not  identified  with 
religious  belief,  but  by  most  modern 
scientists  is  supposed  to  be  entirely  in¬ 
consistent  with  it. 

A  careful  analysis  of  the  scientific 
passion  for  truth  will  yield  results 
which  will  probably  be  a  surprise  to 
many.  The  personal  interest  in  reality 
as  it  exists  in  the  universe— the  crav¬ 
ing  to  be  brought  into  close  personal 
contact  with  it,  which  is  the  essence 
of  the  scientific  spirit,  represents  a  be¬ 
lief,  though  a  belief  afraid  or  unable 
to  give  itself  logical  utterance,  in  some 
universal  principle  .which  is  in  some 
sense  responsive  to  man,  and  is  thus 
far  identical  with  w'hat  we  here  mean 
by  God.  That  such  Is  the  case  is  ad¬ 
mitted  even  by  Nietzsche,  who,  in  his 
opposition  to  theistic  religion  and  piety, 
is  of  all  recent  thinkers  the  most  ex¬ 
treme  and  uncompromising.  “Every¬ 
where,”  he  says,  “where  the  spirit  of 
the  age  works  seriously,  it  works  with¬ 
out  an  ideal  (for  which  abstinence  from 
an  ideai  the  popular  name  is  atheism) 
except  that  it  wills  the  truth.  But 
this  will,  this  ghost  of  the  ideal,  js,  if 
you  will  only  believe  me,  the  ascetic 
ideal  of  the  Christian  religion  itself, 
under  a  yet  severer,  a  yet  more  un¬ 
earthly,  guise,  denuded  yet  more  com- 
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pletely  of  all  external  wrappings;  or, 
rather,  it  is  not  so  much  the  ghost  of 
this  ideal  as  its  solid  core  or  kernel. 
Modern  atheism,  in  short,  of  the  most 
absolute  and  consistent  kind,  is  merely 
the  catastrophic  climax  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  cult  of  truth,  finally  denying  itself 
the  comfort  of  a  lying  faith  in  God.” 
We  need  only  put  conversely  the  result 
which  Nietzsche  reaches,  and  we  may 
say  with  greater  justice  that  the  scien¬ 
tific  cult  of  truth  is  not  the  denial  of 
theism,  but  a  theism  which  can  only 
Just  refrain  from  expressing  itself. 

The  detection  of  the  infiuence  of  a 
belief  in  God,  or  the  fact  that  such  a 
belief  is  implied,  in  our  ideas  and 
canons  of  the  beautiful,  will  probably 
seem  to  most  people  an  easier  task 
than  the  detection  of  it  in  the  desire 
for  truth.  For  this  reason  I  will  here 
not  deal  with  it  separately  (though  it  is 
a  subject  which  wiil  well  repay  minute 
and  prolonged  analysis),  but  will  con¬ 
tent  myself  with  referring  to  it  in 
connection  with  our  ideas  of  the  Good. 

In  all  cities  of  civilized  men,  from 
the  west  to  the  remotest  east,  from  the 
Thebes  of  antiquity  to  the  Rome  of 
the  modern  world,  council-chambers, 
arsenal  fortifications  and  workshops 
have  been  dwarfed  individually  by 
temples.  The  other  buildings  sub¬ 
served  ends  which  were  merely  means 
to  some  farther  end.  The  temples  sub¬ 
served  an  end  which  was  supposed  to 
be  an  end  in  itself— to  which  all  the 
others  were  referable,  or  on  which  they 
somehow  depended.  What  the  temple 
is  to  the  workshop  or  modern  factory, 
the  idea  of  goodness  for  its  own 
sake  is  to  the  social  goodness  which 
means  merely  serviceable  conduct. 
And  amongst  the  things  that  are  good 
for  their  own  sake,  some  have  always 
been  regarded  as  higher  and  better 
than  others,  not  because  they  are  at 
the  moment  more  acutely  pleasurable, 
but  for  some  other  reason  which  we 
need  not  for  <  the  moment  deal  with. 


This  fact  the  apologist  will  be  able 
easily  to  establish  by  a  series  of  il¬ 
lustrations  from  life  as  we  know  it 
ourselves,  and  from  all  records  of  it 
in  the  literature  of  all  ages— especially 
from  all  works  of  advanced  literary 
art;  and  then  when  all  this  has  been 
made  sufiiciently  plain,  let  him  consider 
these  good  things  as  a  whole  in  the 
light  of  a  single  principle  which  sci¬ 
ence,  having  learnt  it  from  the  intro¬ 
spective  philosophies,  has  iliustrated 
and  verified  for  itself,  and  invested 
with  a  new  authority. 

This  is  the  principle  that  all  knowl¬ 
edge  is  reiative,  in  the  sense  that  exter¬ 
nal  things  have  none  of  the  qualities 
by  which  we  know  them,  except  as  the 
causes  of  the  effects  produced  by  them 
in  our  own  consciousness.  Thus  a 
colored  lamp  would  not  be  colored 
were  there  no  eyes  to  see  it;  and  no 
particular  color  would  be  the  color  it 
is,  if  the  eyes  of  those  who  see  it  were 
not  eyes  of  a  special  kind.  A  red  light, 
for  instance,  is  a  red  light  for  most 
men,  because  their  optical  organs  are 
such  that  it  produces  in  them  a  feeiing 
of  redness.  For  certain  exceptional 
men  the  same  light  is  green,  because 
their  optical  organs  vary  slightly  from 
the  normal  type.  And  the  same  obser¬ 
vation  applies  not  merely  to  tastes, 
scents  and  sounds,  but  also  to  more 
complex  qualities,  such,  for  instance, 
as  sexual  attractiveness.  Different 
kinds  of  food,  perfumes,  music,  face, 
figure  and  complexion,  are  pleasing  to 
different  individuals,  and  especially  to 
different  races.  What  to  one  race  is 
nice  or  attractive,  to  another  race  is 
repulsive  or  nasty.  And  with  what  we 
call  goodness  the  case  Is  just  the  same. 
It  comes  into  being  just  as  greenness 
and  redness,  niceness  and  nastiness  do, 
with  the  consciousness  of  those  who 
recosmize  It. 

Now,  if  human  consciousness  is  the 
only  consciousness  that  exists,  good¬ 
ness  is  merely  a  name  which  men 
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agree  to  give  to  certain  states  of  con- 
aciousness  recognized  as  pre-eminently 
satisfying:  and  hence,  since  different 
individuals,  different  races,  and  the 
same  races  at  different  stages  of  their 
development,  find  this  pre-eminent 
satisfaction  in  different  states  of  con¬ 
sciousness— since  some  find  it  in  the 
animal  joy  of  living,  others  in  the  pride 
of  conquest  and  the  virtue  that  is 
synonymous  with  valor,  others  in  a 
completeness  of  mental  and  bodily  cul¬ 
ture,  others  in  the  austere  rapture  that 
rewards  the  discipline  of  the  ascetic— 
there  are  as  many  different  kinds  of 
goodness  as  there  are  kinds  of  civiliza¬ 
tion  and  races;  and  one  kind  of  good¬ 
ness  is  just  as  good  as  the  others,  for 
there  is  no  common  standard  by  ref¬ 
erence  to  which  they  are  comparable. 
Landor,  who  “warmed  both  hands  be¬ 
fore  the  fire  of  life,”  Goethe,  Simeon 
Stylites,  the  Pharisees,  the  Christian 
martyrs,  the  soldier  of  Islam  dying 
happy  in  anticipation  of  the  Houris  of 
Paradise,  the  Cyrenaics,  the  Stoics,  the 
Epicureans,  the  husbandmen  of  pagan 
Italy  whose  lot  Virgil  envied,  would 
8ua  8i  bona  norint,  be  all  and  equally 
fortunati  nimium.  Each  would  have 
realized  what  was  the  highest  goodness 
for  himself,  and  what  was  goodness 
for  the  others  would  for  him  not  have 
been  goodness  at  all. 

Here,  however,  as  the  apologist  will 
point  out,  we  are  brought  face  to  face 
with  a  farther  fact  which  is  this. 
Though  every  kind  of  goodness  which 
men  have  pursued  as  such,  is,  if  hu¬ 
man  consciousness  be  the  only  con¬ 
sciousness  in  question,  good  only,  and 
good  equally,  to  those  who  so  regard  It, 
it  has  never  been  recognized  as  possess¬ 
ing  this  relative  character  by  any  of 
the  persons  who,  under  any  one  of  its 
forms,  have  pursued  it  themselves,  or 
urged  its  pursuit  on  others.  They  have 
always  held  it  to  be  something  that  is 
not  relative  but  absolute— that  is  above 
and  independent  of  the  vagaries  of  in¬ 


dividual  taste.  An  example  of  this  is 
the  eminent  degree  of  goodness  as¬ 
cribed  to  the  state  of  virginity  by  the 
mediaeval  church.  The  mediaeval 
church,  and  the  world  which  received 
its  teaching,  certainly  n^ver  meant  that 
virginity  was  a  good  thing  because  the 
abstentions  involved  in  it  were  nat¬ 
urally  delightful  to  everybody,  but  that 
it  was  somehow  a  good  thing  in  some 
absolute  and  objective  way,  let  the  per¬ 
sonal  feelings  of  individuals  be  what¬ 
ever  they  might  be.  So,  too,  the  Roman 
idea  that  it  was  good  to  die  for  one’s 
country  did  not  mean  that  to  do  so 
was  the  height  of  self-indulgence  for 
everybody;  but  that  those  who  found 
it  to  be  good  were  in  contact  with 
some  enduring  verity  which  raised 
them  above  those  who  did  not,  even  in 
the  opinion  of  these  last  themselves. 
By  means  of  this  kind  of  analysis  the 
apologist  will  be  able  to  show  that  this 
conception  of  goodness  ns  an  absolute 
thing,  various  as  have  been  the  concep¬ 
tions  formed  of  its  character  otherwise, 
lies  at  the  root  of  all  those  feelings, 
judgments  and  energies,  which  have 
produced,  sustained  and  constituted  the 
mental  civilizations  of  the  world. 

And  now  will  come  the  question  of 
how  this  conception  is  justified,  of  how 
goodness,  which  obviously  means  noth¬ 
ing  except  as  related  to  some  conscious 
and  judging  mind,  can  be  seriously  and 
intelligibly  represented  as  not  relative 
but  absolute.  And  when  the  question 
has  thus  been  prepared,  the  final  an¬ 
swer  is  easy.  The  absoluteness  of 
goodness  can  be  explained  or  intelligi¬ 
bly  stated  on  one  supposition  only— the 
supposition  that  there  exists  a  supreme 
divine  Mind,  the  mind  of  a  conscious 
God  such  as  that  which  tlieism  postu¬ 
lates.  For  if  such  a  thing  as  absolute 
goodness  exists.  It  must  resemble  every 
other  kind  of  goodness  thus  far,  that 
It  can  be  only  goodness  at  all  by  being 
related  to  a  mind  of  some  sort;  and  if 
its  goodness  is  to  be  absolute  in  any 
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intelligible  sense,  it  can  only  be  so 
because  it  is  good  to  some  mind  that  is 
absolute,  all-comprehending,  self-exist¬ 
ent,  eternal. 

This,  however,  it  must  be  observed, 
is  a  very  different  thing  from  saying 
that  the  mere  existence  of  man’s  per¬ 
sonal  consciousness  proves  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  a  God  with  a  consciousness 
analogous  to  our  own.  We  cannot  ar¬ 
rive  at  theism  by  any  short  cut  like 
this.  The  mere  fact  of  man’s  con¬ 
sciousness  does  prove,  as  I  liave  urged 
elsewhere,  that  the  elements  of  that 
consciousness  must  exist  in  the  larger 
source  from  which  it  emerges;  but 
there  is  nothing  in  the  mere  fact  of  our 
own  consciousness,  as  such,  to  show 
that  its  elements,  as  combined  other¬ 
wise  and  elsewhere,  have  any  relation 
to  consciousness  as  we  ourselves  expe¬ 
rience  it,  any  more  than  there  is  any¬ 
thing  in  the  color  of  an  aniline  dye 
which  would  suggest  to  an  ordinary 
person  the  nature  of  coal-tar.  But 
when  once  we  begin  to  assert  that 


goodness,  as  we  ourselves  apprehend 
it,  is  objectively  and  independently 
good  whether  it  pleases  ourselves  or 
no,  then  we  necessarily  begin  to  assert 
also  that  the  source  or  sum  of  things  out 
of  which  our  consciousness  has  emerged 
has,  in  this  respect  at  all  events,  a 
consciousness  which  is  like  our  own. 

Here  we  get  to  the  creed  of  moral 
theism  at  last;  and  the  inference  which 
the  apologist  will  now  be  able  to  draw 
is  obvious— namely,  that,  since  a  belief 
in  goodness  as  something  objective  and 
alsolute  lies  at  the  root  of  all  man’s 
mental  civilizations,  and  since  this  be¬ 
lief  implies,  and  is  an  indirect  expres¬ 
sion  of,  the  farther  belief  in  a  God 
who  is,  in  some  sense,  moral,  any  con¬ 
scious  denial  on  our  part  that  such  a 
Being  exists,  or  any  form  of  agnosti¬ 
cism  that  reduces  Him  to  a  negligible 
quantity,  is  a  denial  of  the  value  hith¬ 
erto  attached  to  everything  in  the  ac¬ 
quisition  of  which,  or  in  the  effort  to 
acquire  which,  mental  civilization  has 
been  held  hitherto  to  consist 


Til. 

The  General  Effects  on  Life  of  a  Belief  in  Human  Immortality. 


And  now  what  remains  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  will  be  the  theist’s  belief  in 
immortality.  The  work  of  the  apolo¬ 
gist  in  tracing  the  effects  of  this  will 
be  easy;  and  on  the  present  occasion 
a  short  reference  to  it  will  suffice. 
Two  of  its  effects,  indeed,  have  been 
always  obvious  to  everybody.  One  is 
that  in  view  of  the  injustices  of 
our  present  life,  a  belief  in  another 
life  renders,  and  alone  renders,  possi¬ 
ble  a  belief  that  God,  if  there  be  a 
God,  will  be  found  just  in  the  long  run. 
A  second  is,  that  those  who  love  deeply 
■are  saved  by  it  from  the  withering 
conviction  that  death  means  eternal 
..parting,  and  that  God  or  the  universe 
turns  all  love  into  nothingness.  A 
third  is  that  in  view  of  the  incomplete- 
•ness  of  our  own  best  efforts,  it  offers 
ms  a  prospect  of  completing  our  own 


self-development,  or  at  all  events  of 
continuing  to  exist,  which  it  is  pre¬ 
sumed  that  we  shouid  prefer  to  annihi¬ 
lation.  These  effects  are,  each  of  them 
in  its  own  way,  important;  but  there 
is  another  more  important  still,  which 
goes  beyond  and  at  the  same  time  in¬ 
cludes  them;  and  the  apologist  wiii 
find  it  necessary  to  give  special  atten¬ 
tion  to  this.  This  effect  of  the  beiief 
is  to  invest  our  present  life  with  a  pro¬ 
found  significance  and  importance  of 
which  the  progress  of  modern  knowi- 
edge  is  constantly  tending  to  deprive 
it.  It  provides  us,  as  it  were,  with 
a  sort  of  spiritual  magnifying-glass, 
which  enlarges  what  otherwise  would 
be  daily  growing  more  minute.  If  the 
individual  is  merely— as  according  to 
science  he  must  be— a  vanishing  bubble 
on  the  surface  of  the  sea  of  being,  it  is 
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impossible  for  him  to  regard  bis  choice 
between  good  and  evil  as  possessing 
more  than  a  vanishing  importance  for 
himself.  The  individual  man  and  the 
whole  human  race  also  are  no  more 
than  the  sparrow,  which  flutters  out  of 
the  darkness  into  the  king’s  hall 
through  one  window,  and  flutters  a 
moment  later  into  the  same  darkness 
through  another.  Nor, would  the  situa¬ 
tion  in  this  respect  be  mended  by  a  be¬ 
lief  in  a  God  who,  perfect  and  eternal 
Himself,  took  notice,  while  they  lived, 
of  His  imperfect  and  mortal  creatures. 
For  since  nothing  is  good  or  bad  except 
as  related  to  some  conscious  mind  (be 
this  divine  or  human),  even  God,  how¬ 
ever  eternal,  could  not  exist  for  man 
any  longer  than  man  continued  to  exist 
for  himself.  So  far  as  man  is  con¬ 
cerned,  God’s  eternity  would  cease 
with  the  death  of  man,  as  the  reflec¬ 
tion  of  the  stars  in  a  mirror  ceases 
when  the  mirror  is  broken.  The  belief 
in  immortality  has,  therefore,  an  effect 
on  the  quality  of  life  far  beyond  that 
of  securing  for  us  the  personal  satis¬ 
faction  which  most,  but  not  all,  people 
feel  in  the  prospect  of  prolonged  exist¬ 
ence.  Many  feel  that,  so  far  as  they 
themselves  are  concerned,  the  happiest 
prospect  would  be  one  of  eternal  rest; 
but  whatever  might  be  their  feelings 
with  regard  to  their  own  private  fu¬ 
tures,  they  could  not  continue  to  take 
human  affairs  seriously,  if  they  be¬ 
lieved  that  for  all  men— for  the  human 
race  as  a  whole— the  only  future  in 
store  was  that  of  a  vanished  shadow. 
By  means,  therefore,  of  an  analysis, 
such  as  that  which  has  just  been  Indi¬ 
cated,  the  apologist  will  be  able  to 
show  that  the  belief  in  immortality  is 


logically  an  integral  part  of  that  theis- 
tic  religion,  whose  two  other  postulates 
—those  of  God  and  human  freedom— 
he  will  already  have  exhibited  as  essen¬ 
tial  to  the  mental  civilization  of  man¬ 
kind. 

But  the  work  of  analysis  required  of 
him  will  not  be  ended  yet.  He  will 
have  presented  religion,  to  those  even 
who  are  most  contemptuous  in  reject¬ 
ing  it,  under  an  aspect  which  cannot 
fail  to  command  the  attention  of  every¬ 
body— this  Is  to  say,  as  a  theory,  a 
working  belief  in  which  has  been  the 
most  powerful  influence  in  the  progress 
of  the  human  race.  It  may,  however, 
be  answered  that  though  this  may  be 
true  as  to  the  past,  it  does  not  follow 
that  it  will  remain  true  in  the  future. 
The  old  geocentric  astronomy  provided 
in  former  days  a  basis  for  abundant 
conclusions  that  were  practically  true 
and  useful.  Modern  astronomy  has 
completely  discredited  the  old;  but  the 
practical  conclusions  reached  by  it,  in 
so  far  as  they  were  true,  remain- 
modern  astronomy  providing  them  with 
a  much  more  secure  basis.  And  sci¬ 
ence,  it  may  be  answered,  will  in  the 
same  way  replace  the  beliefs  of  relig¬ 
ion  by  others  even  more  effectual. 
Such,  indeed,  as  we  know,  is  the  boast 
of  the  naturalistic  school  to-day.  The 
apologist,  then,  having  established  the 
practical  efficacy  of  his  own  beliefs, 
must,  before  his  conclusion  can  have 
its  proper  weight,  examine  the  pro¬ 
posed  substitutes  for  them,  so  as  to 
show  what  they  are  really  worth:  and 
if  he  has  been  successful  in  his  pre¬ 
vious  analysis,  it  may  safely  be  said 
that  be  will  be  still  more  successful 
here. 


Till. 

The  Abscbd  Inadequacy  of  the  Substitutes  fob  Religious  Belief  Of- 

FEBED  BY  NON-THEISTIO  SCIENCE. 

If  we  put  aside  the  gravity  of  the  fered  by  science  for  religion  as  a  mere 
various  questions  involved,  and  con-  intellectual  exercise,  it  is  difficult  to 
sider  the  analysis  of  the  substitutes  of-  imagine  any  that  could  give  more 
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amusing  opportunities  for  the  triumph 
of  common  sense  over  an  ignorance  of 
human  nature  which  masquerades  as 
a  knowledge  of  the  universe,  human 
nature  included. 

Let  the  apologist  take  the  proposed 
substitutes  in  question,  as  given  to  us 
by  thinkers  such  as  Haeckel  aud  Her¬ 
bert  Spencer;  and  without  attempting 
to  question  the  truth  of  their  strictly 
scientihc  conclusions,  let  him  merely 
examine  their  attempts  to  construct 
out  of  their  own  materials  a  practical 
doctrine  of  life  which  shall  guide,  re¬ 
strain,  inspire  aud  satisfy  civilized 
man.  He  W'ill  be  able  to  show  that 
tliese  thinkers,  whatever  their  great¬ 
ness  in  other  respects,  are,  when  they 
come  to  deal  with  practical  life  gen¬ 
erally,  dealing  with  a  subject  their 
knowledge  of  which  is  less  than  an 
ordinary  school-boy’s." 

Let  him  take  for  example  the  gospel 
of  Haeckel,  as  he  himself  preaches  it. 
What  Haeckel  calls  “the  new  structure 
of  ethical  monism,”  which  is,  he  says, 
to  be  the  substitute  for  theistic  relig¬ 
ion,  and  of  which,  he  adds.  Herbert 
Spencer  has  been  the  most  illustrious 
exponent,  “rests  on  the  solid  ground  of 
social  instinct”;  and  this,  which  is  the 
same  in  man  aud  all  other  social  ani¬ 
mals,  sums  itself  up  in  the  maxim,  “Do 
as  you  would  be  done  by.”  Science, 
therefore,  gives  us,  he  says,  all  that 
is  valuable  in  Christianity,  but  supplies 
it  with  a  basis  of  fact  instead  of  a 
basis  of  superstition.  Now  a  very 
large  part  of  the  Christian  moral  code 
can,  no  doubt,  be  shown,  by  sociologi¬ 
cal  science,  to  consist  of  precepts 
whose  Justification  is  their  social  util¬ 
ity,  and  which,  as  theoretical  proposi¬ 
tions,  do  not  require  any  other.  But 
there  are  two  practical  points  of  funda¬ 
mental  importance,  one  of  which  think¬ 
ers  like  Haeckel  fail  to  recognize  alto¬ 
gether,  while  their  grasp  of  the  other 
is  altogether  inadequate. 

What  they  fail  to  recognize  is  that, 


with  regard  to  human  beings,  beyond 
the  question  of  determining  what  they 
ought  to  do,  lies  the  eternal  question 
of  how  they  are  to  be  induced  to  do  it. 
These  thinkers,  for  the  most  part  per¬ 
sons  of  secluded  habits  and  often— as 
was  notably  the  case  with  Herbert 
Spencer  and  J.  S.  Mill— deficient  in  the 
passions  which  are  at  once  the  strength 
aud  weakness  of  mankind  generally, 
have  formed  no  adequate  estimate  of 
what  the  passions  are,  such  as  love, 
ambition,  vanity,  the  desire  to  excel 
and  rule;  nor  have  they  realized  that 
to  keep  these  within  the  narrow  limits 
of  morality  is  like  driving  a  wild 
horse  along  a  difficult  and  narrow 
track,  at  every  turn  of  which  he  is 
tempted  to  jib  or  swerve.  All  that 
these  thinkers  can  do  is  to  mark  the 
track  on  a  chart.  They  have  neither 
reins  nor  bit  by  which  the  animal  may 
be  controlled  or  guided. 

In  the  next  place,  even  their  chart  is 
of  a  very  rudimentary  kind.  They  ad¬ 
mit  themselves  that  their  great  funda¬ 
mental  maxim,  “Do  to  others  as  you 
would  that  others  should  do  to  you,” 
is  not,  taken  as  it  stands,  a  complete 
code  of  morality.  Thus,  Herbert 
Spencer  has  insisted  with  the  utmost 
emphasis  that  the  manner  in  which  we 
wish  to  be  treated  by  others  can  be  no 
complete  guide  to  the  manner  in  which 
we  should  treat  them,  unless  we  are 
first  provided  with  a  complete  concep¬ 
tion  of  what  the  treatment  which  w'e 
wish  ourselves  to  receive  from  others 
is;  and  he  recognizes  that  this  concep¬ 
tion  of  what  others  ought  to  do  for  us 
depends  on  a  prior  conception  of  what 
we  ought  to  do  for  ourselves;  for  what 
we  think  that  we  ought  to  do  for  our¬ 
selves  will  be  very  different,  if  we  be¬ 
lieve  that  we  are  temples  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  from  what  it  will  be  if  we  think 
that  we  are  merely  improved  guinea- 
pigs. 

Haeckel  admits  this  as  clearly  as 
Herbert  Spencer  does.  “In  the  case 
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of  civilized  men,”  he  says,  “all  ethics, 
theoretical  and  practical,  is  connected 
with  their  view  of  the  world  at  large.” 
In  other  words,  though  the  primary 
elements  of  morality  depend  on  the  re¬ 
lations  existing  between  one  man  and 
another,  the  upward  course  of  morality 
depends  on  the  conceptions  formed  by 
us  of  true  relations  existing  between 
each  man  and  the  universe.  But 
Haeckel,  Spencer  and  the  whole  school 
of  scientific  moralists,  though  they 
make  this  admission,  are  wholly  in¬ 
capable  of  using  it.  For  them,  the  uni¬ 
verse,  considered  in  its  totality,  or  as 
God,  is,  as  they  say  themselves,  an  un¬ 
known  and  unknowable  quantity.  No 
doubt  when  we  are  in  certain  moods, 
the  thought  of  this  stupendous  mystery 
is  calculated  to  excite  in  us  a  quasi¬ 
religious  emotion.  It  is,  however,  an 
emotion  with  no  definite  content,  and  is 
just  as  well  calculated  to  paralyze  and 
crush  as  to  elevate  us.  On  scientific 
grounds  our  most  passionate  appeal  to 
the  universe  is  like  trying  to  make  a 
dumb  animal  speak.  Or  rather,  it  is 
far  more  useless;  for,  although  the  uni¬ 
verse  can  give  us  no  answer  at  all,  we 
can,  according  to  Haeckel,  be  certain 
at  least  of  one  thing— that  its  answer, 
could  it  find  a  voice,  would  be  of  no 
interest  or  help  to  us.  The  only  an¬ 
swer  that  would  be  of  interest  or  help 
in  any  way,  would  be  an  answer  that 
told  us  that  Nature,  or  the  Sum  of 
things,  in  some  way  or  other  loved  and 
sympathized  with  man;  but  the  first 
lesson,  says  Haeckel,  'which  a  scientific 
philosopher  teaches  us  is  that  the  love 
of  Nature  for  man  is  an  “anthropo¬ 
morphic  illusion.” 

Such  being  the  case,  then,  how  do 
men  like  Haeckel  and  Spencer  endeavor 
to  give-  any  practical  meaning  to  the 
assertion  that  “in  the  case  of  civilized 
men  all  ethics  is  connected  with  their 
view  of  the  world  at  large,”  or,  in 
other  words,  of  their  relation  to  this 
dumb  and'  unresponding  universe? 


Let  the  religious  apologist  turn  to  such 
answers  as  they  have  given.  If  he 
wishes  to  submit  his  enemies  to  ridi¬ 
cule  as  well  as  to  refutation,  he  will 
find  that  they  have  here  placed  them¬ 
selves  helplessly  and  ignominiously  at 
his  mercy.  He  need  not,  however,  rely 
on  this  method  of  argument  only. 
Another  is  open  to  him,  more  humane 
and,  perhaps,  even  more  effective.  In 
spite  of  the  confidence  with  which  the 
modern  exponents  of  naturalism  have 
claimed  that  a  scientific  philosophy  is 
sufficient  for  the  needs  of  man.  confes¬ 
sions  may  be  found  in  the  writings  of 
some  of  the  most  eminent  of  them  that 
experience  proves  this  to  be  not  really 
the  case.  Let  the  apologist  examine 
these  confessions  with  respect,  but 
without  pity.  He  will  find  that  they 
possess  a  significance  which  it  is 
hardly  possible  to  exaggerate.  One  of 
the  most  suggestive  of  them  is  that  of 
Darwin,  who  records  that  “his  power 
of  enjoying  music  diminished  gradually 
as  he  acquired  more  and  more  the  fac¬ 
ulty  of  exact  research  and  analytical 
study.”  And  Herbert  Spencer  has,  in 
his  recent  autobiography,  formulated 
the  same  conclusion  as  the  result  of  his 
own  experiences.  The  higher  pleasures 
of  life,  he  admits  in  almost  so  many 
words,  disappear  in  proportion  as  we 
are  conscious  of  their  scientific  analy¬ 
sis.  This  fact,  which  has  been  thus 
so  strikingly  attested,  the  apologist 
must  insist  on,  develop  and  invest  with 
its  full  meaning;  for  from  this  fact  it 
follows  that  unless  civilized  men  gen¬ 
erally  are  willing  to  see  all  their  higher 
pleasures  extinguished,  in  order  that 
life  may  be  completely  explicable  by 
science,  they  will  have  to  commit  them- . 
selves  to  the  inference  that,  however 
self-consistent  within  its  own  limits 
the  scientific  explanation  of  the  uni¬ 
verse  and  man  may  be,  some  element 
exists  among  the  phenomena  which  sci¬ 
ence  deals  with,  which  science  itself  is 
unable  to  isolate  or  detect. 
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But  Spencer’s  Autobiography  may  be 
commended  to  the  attention  of  the 
apolbgist  on  account  of  an  admission 
even  more  direct  and  remarkable  than 
that  to  which  I  have  Just  alluded.  It 
occurs  at  the  close  of  the  work,  and* 
forms  a  singular  comment  on  it.  The 
writer  there  admits  that,  as  his  life 
was  drawing  to  its  close,  he  began  to 
feel  a  kindness,  wanting  to  him  in  his 
earlier  years,  towards  those  theistic 
religions  on  which  the  work  of  his  life 
had  been  practically  one  long  attack. 
And  the  reason  of  this  change  of  feel¬ 
ing  was,  he  says,  that  he  became  con¬ 
scious  of  “a  need”  which  his  own 
phiiosophy  failed  to  satisfy,  and  at  the 
satisfaction  of  which  the  theistic  re¬ 
ligions  aimed.  This  admission  is  strik¬ 
ing  enough  as  it  stands,  but  he  gives  it 
in  another  passage  a  yet  more  pointed 
meaning.  Of  ali  the  saddening  reflec¬ 
tions  which  the  approach  of  death  sug¬ 
gests,  the  most  saddening,  according  to 
him,  was  the  reflection  that  at  the 
back  of  the  universe  there  may  be  no 
supreme  consciousness  at  all,  but 
merely  a  species  of  groping  pbotoplas- 
mic  mind,  which  breaks  into  conscious¬ 
ness  for  moments  in  transitory  units 
like  ourselves.  These  are  not  his  exact 
words,  but  they  express  his  obvious 
meaning;  and  his  meaning  amounts  to 
an  indirect  confession  that  man,  as  ex¬ 
perience  reveals  him  to  us,  requires  for 
his  nutriment  a  belief  in  the  personal¬ 
ity  of  that  Supreme  Power  which  sci¬ 
ence,  as  Spencer  has  declared  more 
plainly  than  any  other  thinker,  leaves, 
and  always  must  leave,  a  featureless 
and  unknowable  mystery. 

Such  is  the  skeleton  or  programme 
of  that  kind  of  apologetic  by  means  of 
which,  in  the  face  of  all  that  science 
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can  demonstrate,  the  claims  of  relig¬ 
ious  beiief  to  the  respectful  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  worid  can  be  most  cieariy 
and  most  iacontrovertibly  estabiisbed. 
It  is  an  apologetic  which  treats  the 
religious  and  the  scientific  doctrine  as 
if  they  were  two  kinds  of  food  offered 
to  man  for  his  sustenance;  and  as¬ 
suming  that  they  are  nourishing  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  amount  of  truth  con¬ 
tained  in  them,  seeks  to  trace  their 
effects  on  those  who  use  them  respect¬ 
ively  as  a  diet.  If  it  is  found  that 
when  a  man  adopts  the  diet  of  science 
he  shrinks  and  withers  away  as  an  in¬ 
dividual  man  and  as  a  citizen,  that  his 
energy  declines,  and  that  his  powers  of 
discrimination  fail  him,  and  then  that, 
the  moment  he  changes  from  the  sci¬ 
entific  diet  to  the  religious,  his  energies 
revive,  and  his  tastes  and  his  facuities 
come  back  again,  there  will  be  strong 
grounds  for  supposing  that  the  relig¬ 
ious  doctrine  of  life  contains  an  ele¬ 
ment  of  truth  in  which  the  scientific 
doctrine  is  wanting. 

When  the  presumption  in  favor  of  re¬ 
ligion  has  been  established  on  these 
grounds— the  grounds  that  civilized  life 
cannot  get  on  without  it— the  apologist 
will  still  have  the  farther  task  before 
him  of  showing  how  the  belief  in  re¬ 
ligion  which  our  practical  life  demands 
is  to  be  reconciled  with  the  demon¬ 
strations  of  science  which  our  intellect 
is  unable  to  impugn.  How  this  is  to 
be  done,  I  shall  discuss  on  some  future 
occasion.  I  will  only  say  here  that  it 
will  certainly  not  be  done  by  attempt¬ 
ing  to  pick  holes  in  the  scheme  of 
scientific  evolution,  or  to  subordinate 
the  universe  to  man  by  means  of  a 
fantastic  idealism. 

W.  H.  Matlock. 
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I  have  often  thougbt  that  the  three 
years  which  Intervened  between  1851 
and  1854  mark  the  line  of  cleavage 
which  separates  the  England  of  Queen 
Victoria’s  early  reign  from  the  Eng¬ 
land  of  the  twentieth  century.  The 
year  of  the  great  Exhibition  witnessed 
the  glorification  of  industrial  progress, 
of  Free  Trade,  of  the  principles  embod¬ 
ied  in  the  rallying  cry  of  the  old  Lib¬ 
eral  Party— peace,  retrenchment,  and 
reform.  I  should  say  myself  that  the 
Crimean  war  marked  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  Conservative  reaction, 
which  forms  the  dominant  feature  of 
the  last  half  of  the  century  just  passed 
away.  During  the  fifty  years  which 
have  come  and  gone  since  the  siege  of 
Sebastopol,  we  have  witnessed  in  sci¬ 
ence,  in  trade,  in  literature,  in  art,  in 
war,  in  politics,  and  even  in  theology 
the  dethronement  of  old  ideals  and  be¬ 
liefs,  the  introduction  of  new  fetishes, 
having,  perhaps,  no  sounder  basis  than 
their  predecessors,  but  resting  on  dis¬ 
coveries  unknown  to  the  generation 
which  crowded  the  Crystal  Palace 
erected  in  Hyde  Park  to  honor  the  ad¬ 
vent  of  the  coming  commercial  millen¬ 
nium,  which  never  has  come,  and,  to 
the  best  of  my  belief,  never  will  come. 

However,  my  object  in  writing  this 
article  is  not  to  air  my  own  views  as 
to  the  Conservative  reaction  and  its  in- 
fiuence  on  the  progress  of  humanity, 
but  to  point  out  the  extraordinary  de¬ 
velopment  of  British  journalism  within 
the  last  half  century,  and  to  show  how 
discoveries  in  science,  improvements  in 
machinery,  alterations  of  social  life, 
and  changes  in  the  character  and  tastes 
of  the  newspaper  reader  have  trans¬ 
formed  the  old  journalism  into  the 
new.  Throughout  the  course  of  a  long 
life  I,  whether  as  leader  writer,  foreign 
correspondent,  contributor,  editor,  and 


proprietor,  have  always  been  more  or 
less  closely  associated  with  journalism, 
and  know  probably  better  than  most  of 
my  contemporaries  its  merits  and  de¬ 
merits,  its  success  and  its  failures,  its 
strength  and  its  weakness.  The  sub¬ 
ject  is  far  too  wide  a  one  to  be  ade¬ 
quately  treated  within  the  limits  of  a 
magazine  article,  but  I  liope  to  indi¬ 
cate  a  few  of  the  changes  and  their 
causes  which  have,  for  bad  or  good, 
transformed  the  character  of  British 
journalism. 

I  suspect  very  few  of  our  younger 
generation  of  newspaper  writers  and 
readers  can  realize  the  almost  undis¬ 
puted  supremacy  wielded  by  the  Timea 
in  the  world  of  journalism  during  the 
early  ’fifties.  The  Morning  Chronicle, 
the  organ  originally  of  the  Whigs,  and 
later  on  of  the  Peelite  Party,  had 
fought  a  gallant  race  with  the  Timea, 
and  at  one  moment  had  got  slightly 
ahead  of  the  leading  journal  in  respect 
of  its  circulation,  though  it  never 
rivalled  the  latter  as  an  advertising 
medium.  W’hen  the  support  of  the 
Peelite  Party  was  withdrawn  from  the 
Chronicle,  or,  more  accurately  speaking, 
when  the  Peelite  Party  broke  to  pieces, 
the  most  formidable  Competitor  of  the 
“leading  journal’’  collapsed.  If  my 
memory  serves  me  right,  the  only  Lon¬ 
don  dailies  of  any  importance,  barring 
the  Times,  were  the  Morning  Chronicle, 
the  Morning  Post,  the  Morning  Herald 
and  the  Morning  Advertiser.  All  these 
papers  were  sold  from  threepence  to 
fourpence,  and  of  them  all  it  may  be 
said,  as’ was  said  of  Eclipse  when  he 
won  the  Derby:  “The  Times  was  first 
and  the  rest  nowhere.”  It  was  about 
this  period  that  on  a  friend  of  mine 
asking  the  then  Editor,  Delane,  how  it 
was  that  some  news  of  importance  had 
not  appeared  in  the  Times,  though  it 
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had  been  published  in  other  papers,  he 
was  told  in  reply  that  the  omission 
was  not  of  the  slightest  consequence, 
as  nobody  believed  any  news  till  it 
was  given  in  the  Times.  The  answer 
was  not  so  'absurd  as  it  would  seem 
to-day.  I  have  an  impression  that  a 
paper  called  the  Day  appeared  about 
this  period,  and  attracted  a  certain 
amount  of  public  attention  by  the  abil¬ 
ity  of  its  leading  articles.  Its  journalis¬ 
tic  career  was,  however,  of  very  brief 
duration,  and,  to  the  best  of  my  belief, 
there  was  no  permanent  addition  to 
the  ranks  of  metropolitan  daily  jour¬ 
nalism  from  the  passing  of  the  great 
Reform  Bill  up  to  the  outbreak  of  the 
Crimean  war.  The  advertisement 
duties  were  abolished  in  1853.  About 
the  same  time  the  paper  duties  were 
also  thrown  overboard.  Both  these  im¬ 
posts  were  described  by  the  Liberals 
of  the  Cobdenian  era  as  “taxes  upon 
knowledge.”  Never  was  there  a  more 
absurd  abuse  of  language.  The  taxes 
In  question  were  levied  not  upon 
knowledge  but  upon  the  purveyors  of 
knowledge.  In  those  days  we  believed 
In  mechanics’  institutes,  in  penny  cyclOh 
psedias,  in  the  British  workman  who 
passed  his  evenings  at  home  studying 
the  tomes  of  Mill  and  Adam  Smith  and 
Grote.  In  accordance  with  the  ideas 
of  philosophic  statesmanship,  we  swept 
away  the  advertisement  duties,  root 
and  branch.  If  we  had  simply  reduced 
these  duties  so  as  to  throw  open  the 
advertising  columns  of  our  papers  to 
small  people  with  narrow  means,  and 
had  made .  the  charge  commensurate 
with  the  length  of  the  advertisement, 
we  should  not  only  have  retained  an 
important  source  of  revenue,  raised 
automatically  without  any  perceptible 
loss  to  the  payers  of  the  tax,  but  we 
should  have  done  much  to  benefit  the 
interests  of  sound  journalism.  In  the 
old  days  public  opinion  in  England 
saw  no  reason  why  the  trade  of  pur¬ 
veying  information  should  not  be  taxed 


like  any  other  honest  and  lucrative 
trade.  As  long  as  the  paper  and  ad¬ 
vertisement  duties  remained  in  force, 
it  was  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  for 
men  of  straw,  without  capital,  to  start 
fresh  newspapers.  The  removal  of  the 
taxes  upon  knowledge,  however  bene¬ 
ficial  in  other  respects,  has  facilitated 
the  mushroom  growth  of  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  newspapers,  chiefiy  devoted  to 
finance,  which  look  for  profit  to  other 
considerations  than  those  of  legitimate 
journalism. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  as  to  my 
views  about  the  “taxes  on  knowledge,” 
nobody  can  deny  that  the  removal  of 
these  duties  gave  a  great  impetus  to 
the  newspaper  trade  in  the  early 
’fifties.  Amongst  the  many  curious 
incidents  of  my  life,  not  the  least  curi¬ 
ous  lies  in  the  fact  that  I  was  one  of 
the  first  writers  on  the  journal  which 
has  done  more  than  any  other  to  con¬ 
vert  the  old  journalism  into  the  new. 
If  my  memory  serves  me  correctly,  I 
answered  an  advertisement  asking  for 
leader  writers  on  a  forthcoming  daily 
newspaper,  and  received  a  reply  re¬ 
questing  me  to  call  at  the  office  of  the 
Daily  Telegraph  (I  think  at  its  outset 
it  bore  the  name  of  the  Daily  Telegraph 
and  Courier),  then  situated  just  about 
where  the  new  Courts  of  Justice  now 
stand.  My  experiences  as  a  journalist 
were  then  extremely  limited,  my  rec¬ 
ommendations  were  meagre,  but  the 
applicants  were  few  In  number,  and  I 
was  engaged  then  and  there  to  write 
a  leader  for  the  same  day,  the  subject 
of  which  I  cannot  recall,  beyond  that 
it  was  connected  with  the  war  in  the 
Crimea,  In  order  to  avoid  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  giving  offence  to  the  rela¬ 
tives  of  persons,  most  of  whom  have 
long  joined  the  majority,  I  shall  not 
quote  names  whenever  I  can  help  do¬ 
ing  so.  For  my  present  purpose  it  is 
enough  to  say  that  the  then  proprietor 
was  a  retired  Colonial  officer,  who  had 
led  a  very  rolling  life,  and.  had  cer- 
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tainly  gathered  up  very  little  moss  in 
the  course  of  a  chequered  career.  He  in¬ 
formed  me  that  his  two  fellow  proprie¬ 
tors,  brother  officers  in  the  Guards,  well- 
known  in  the  fashionable  world  of  their 
day,  were  coming  to  the  office  in  the 
evening,  and  added  that  he  shouid  like 
to  introduce  me  to  them.  I  came  accord¬ 
ingly,  and  found  the  whole  body  of  the 
proprietary  assembled  there  to  see  the 
paper  brought  out.  At  that  period  of 
my  life  1  had  not  seen  many  guards¬ 
men.  But  I  retain  a  conviction  that  in 
those  days  officers  of  the  Foot  Guards 
were,  to  use  an  Americanism,  “bigger 
bugs”  than  I  found  them  on  later  and 
fuller  acquaintance.  After  waiting 
some  time  a  proof  sheet  came  down 
for  their  inspection.  As  soon  as  they 
had  glanced  at  the  heading  one  of  the 
guardsmen  made  the  brilliant  sugges¬ 
tion  that  we  had  better  all  go  out  and 
have  a  drink,  a  suggestion  adopted 
with  enthusiasm.  The  story  in  the 
office  was  that  the  two  Guardsmen  had 
each  subscribed  a  few  hundred  pounds 
towards  the  capital  of  the  Daily  Tele¬ 
graph,  and  had  backed  a  bill  to  a  like 
amount.  If  so,  a  sum  between  £1,000 
and  £2,000  formed  the  capital  on 
which,  probably,  the  greatest  financial 
success  of  any  paper  in  the  world  was 
started  on  its  career.  I  need  hardly 
say,  however,  that  the  cash  was  soon 
exhausted,  and  that  bills  began  to  fall 
in  like  leaves  in  Vallombrosa.  The 
Colonel,  to  do  him  justice,  was  at  his 
best  when  surrounded  with  financial 
difficulties.  His  partners,  however,  had 
grown  alarmed  at  the  gi’owing  amount 
of  liabilities  for  which  they  had  made 
themselves  more  or  less  responsible. 
Thereupon  the  Colonel  offered.  If  they 
would  transfer  their  shares  to  him,  to 
take  all  the  liabilities  upon  himself, 
and  stand  the  racket. 

My  original  connection  with  the  Daily 
Telegraph  at  this  period  only  lasted 
for  a  few  weeks.  I  was  informed  on 
my  first  introduction  to  the  Editor  that 


in  a  very  short  time  the  paper  would 
be  in  a  position  to  pay  fair  prices  for 
contributions,  but  that,  under  existing 
circumstances,  ten  shillings  a  column 
was  all  the  paper  could  afford  to  pay, 
the  above  stipend,  in  consideration  of 
its  meagre  amount,  to  be  paid  regularly 
at  the  end  of  each  week.  Finally  the 
amount  due  me  reached  the  colossal 
amount  of  eight  pounds,  and  my  re¬ 
peated  requests  for  payment  having 
met  with  no  response  whatever,  I 
brought  a  suit  in  the  Westminster 
County  Court,  hard  by  St.  Martin’s 
Lane.  The  suit  was  undefended,  and 
judgment  was  given  in  my  favor,  with 
an  order  for  immediate  execution,  on 
the  ground  that  the  paper  was  not 
expected  to  live  from  day  to  day.  It 
is  a  curious  instance  of  the  fallibility 
of  all  human  expectations  that  I,  who 
sued  the  Daily  Telegraph  for  a  sum 
under  ten  pounds,  and  won  my  case, 
should  have  been  destined  in  later 
years  to  earn  more  money  as  a  contrib¬ 
utor  to  its  columns  than  I  ever  re¬ 
ceived  from  all  the  other  papers,  re¬ 
views  and  periodicals  in  which  I  have 
been  a  frequent  writer.  Nearly  ten 
years  passed  between  the  day  when  I 
w'as  a  plaintiff  against  its  original  pro¬ 
prietor  and  the  day  when  I  became  a 
regular  leader  writer  on  the  Daily  Tele¬ 
graph,  which  had  then  passed  into  com¬ 
pletely  different  hands,  and  had  come 
under  an  absolutely  new  management. 
What  little  I  know  of  the  inner  history 
of  the  paper  during  the  intervening 
years  of  stress  and  struggle  comes  to 
me  chiefiy  by  hearsay;  and  even  if  I 
felt  more  certain  than  I  do  of  the  ab¬ 
solute  accuracy  of  my  information,  the 
time  has  not  yet  come  to  tell  this 
history.  This  much  I  may  fairly  say: 
that  the  Daily  Telegraph  would  have 
been  dead  and  forgotten  years  and 
years  ago  If  the  paper  had  not  com¬ 
pletely  changed  hands,  and  passed 
under  the  control  of  a  family  who  pos¬ 
sessed  the  abilities  to  conduct  a  news- 
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paper,  and  who  commanded  the  finan¬ 
cial  support  required  in  those  days  to 
estabiish  an  important  journaiistic 
undertaking. 

My  brief  preliminary  connection  with 
the  Telegraph  had,  at  any  rate,  this  ad¬ 
vantage:  that  it  made  me  personally 
acquainted  with  a  phase  of  journalism 
even  then  moribund.  I  mean  that  of 
the  days  of  the  Whittys,  the  St.  Johns, 
the  Mayhews,  the  Broughs,  and  a  host 
of  less  well-known  names,  who  repre¬ 
sented  so-called  Bohemian  journalism. 
They  were  not  men  of  high  education, 
judged  by  a  University  standard,  but 
they  had  the  journalistic  faculty  of 
being  able  to  write  rapidly  and  lucidly, 
and  to  furnish  a  readable  article  on 
any  given  subject  at  the  shortest 
notice.  They  did  not  belong  to  West 
End  clubs;  they  had  no  social  ambi¬ 
tion,  or,  if  they  had  such  ambition,  it 
remained  ungratified.  Their  chief  pur¬ 
veyors  of  political  information  were 
the  reporters  in  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons,  and  their  chief  resorts  after  they 
had  sent  in  their  copy  were  certain 
taverns  or  convivial  clubs,  which  were, 
in  those  days,  kept  open  to  abnormal 
hours  for  the  convenience  of  the  Press. 
I  wonder  to  how  many  of  my  readers 
will  the  names  of  the  Reunion  Club,  of 
the  Coal  Hole,  of  the  Albion,  of  Polly 
Goodwin’s,  of  the  Caf6  de  I’Europe,  or 
even  of  Evans’  recall  any  personal 
memories  other  than  a  vague  recollec¬ 
tion  of  having  beard  them  mentioned 
by  a  well-nigh  extinct  generation  of 
journalists.  For  me,  individually,  the 
Bohemian  Press  of  London  bad  no  spe¬ 
cial  attraction.  “Shop”  of  all  kinds 
always  bored  me;  and  of  all  “shop” 
the  least  interesting  to  me  is  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  merits  or  demerits  of 
newspaper  articles  that  are  practically 
dead  after  they  have  appeared  in  print. 
I  am  not,  therefore,  an  altogether  fair 
judge  of  the  Bohemian  era  of  jour¬ 
nalism,  but  I  am  bound  to  say  it  seems 
to  me  nowadays  to  have  been  of  a 


rather  more  original  character  than 
that  of  the  era  by  which  it  was  suc¬ 
ceeded. 

After  having  spent  many  years 
abroad,  chiefly  In  Italy,  and  having 
become  more  or  less  well-known  as  a 
writer,  I  was,  on  my  return  from  the 
then  dis-United  States  in  1862,  offered 
a  permanent  engagement  as  a  leader 
writer  on  the  staff  of  the  Daily  Tele¬ 
graph.  The  editor  was  then  Thornton 
Hunt,  a  son  of  the  better-known  Leigh 
Hunt,  but  himself  a  man  of  high  liter¬ 
ary  attainments,  of  very  wide  reading, 
and  of  refined  taste.  The  real  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  paper  lay  in  the  hands  of 
the  leading  proprietor,  Mr.  J.  M.  Levy. 
This  pre-eminence  was  due  not  so 
much  to  the  fact  that  he  represented 
the  financial  interest  of  the  proprietary 
as  to  his  extraordinary  journalistic  In¬ 
stinct.  I  doubt  whether  he  had  ever 
written  much  himself  as  a  journalist; 
I  am  perfectly  certain  he  never  wrote 
himself  when  he  could  possibly  avoid 
doing  so.  But,  having  written  under 
many  editors  on  many  papers,  I  can 
truly  say  that  I  never  met  one  whose 
judgment  was  so  sound,  whose  appre¬ 
ciation  was  so  keen  as  to  what  his 
readers  would  like  to  read.  His  heart 
was  in  his  work.  He  would  go  through 
a  proof  time  after  time,  till  he  had 
got  it  thoroughly  to  his  liking,  and 
when  the  article  turned  out  as  he 
wished  he  never  hesitated  to  tell  the 
writer  how  pleased  he  was  with  the 
result.  No  man,  too,  was  more  ready 
to  listen  to  any  opinion  contrary  to  his 
own  if  he  thought  the  holder  of  this 
opinion  knew  what  he  was  talking 
about.  His  ambition  was  not  only  to 
make  the  Telegraph  an  extraordinary 
financial  success,  but  to  make  it  the 
most  influential  newspaper  In  the 
country.  With  this  object  in  view,  he 
had,  at  the  period  of  my  resuming  my 
connection  with  the  DaUy  Telegraph, 
gradually  got  rid  of  the  light  brigade 
of  journalism,  and  had  enlisted  the  ser- 
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vices  of  men  who,  in  his  opinion,  couid 
treat  serious  subjects  seriously,  with¬ 
out  being  dull.  The  staff,  when 
I  joined,  were  certainly  entitled,  as 
a  body,  to  the  appellation  of  schol¬ 
ars  and  gentlemen.  My  colleagues 
were  my  dear  old  school  friend,  the 
late  Sir  Edwin  Arnold,  the  winner  of 
the  Newdigate,  and  a  professor  after 
leaving  Oxford  at  Poonah  College;  the 
Hon.  Frank  Lawley,  who  had  been 
M.P.  for  Beverly  and  Parliamentary 
private  secretary  to  Mr.  Gladstone; 
Herbert  Slack,  who  had  taken  high 
honors  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin;  Jeff 
Prouse,  a  writer  of  singular  grace  and 
charm,  who,  if  he  had  lived,  might,  I 
think,  have  equalled  the  reputation  of 
Praed;  and  last,  but  not  least,  George 
Augustus  Sala,  the  one  man  amongst 
us  all  who  was  not  only  gifted  with 
ability  but  with  genius.  We  used  to 
assemble  at  the  editorial  offices  about 
midday,  and  spend  about  an  hour  there 
discussing  the  subjects  of  the  next 
day’s  articles.  Everybody  was  en¬ 
couraged  to  express  his  views,  and 
Mr.  Levy  was  in  the  habit,  if  there 
was  any  difference  of  opinion,  of  ask¬ 
ing  any  contributor  who  had  not  made 
any  comment  to  let  them  know  what 
he  thought  himself  on  the  matter  in 
dispute.  We  were  then,  as  a  body, 
comparatively  young  and  ardent,  and 
there  were  many  burning  questions 
upon  which  we  took  different  sides. 
But,  somehow,  our  disputes  never  be¬ 
came  envenomed,  and  the  various 
views  expressed  furnished  the  writers, 
who  were  selected  for  the  duty  of  deal¬ 
ing  with  any  subject,  with  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  what  there  was  to  be  said  on 
either  side  of  the  topic  under  considera¬ 
tion. 

It  was  the  rule  of  the  office  to  have 
at  least  three,  generally  four,  leaders  a 
day.  One  of  these  leaders  was  re¬ 
served  to  be  written  in  the  evening,  so 
as  to  deal  with  the  latest  foreign  or 
Parliamentary  news.  The  other  three 


were  given  out  before  luncheon  time, 
and  were  expected  to  be  delivered  at 
the  office  about  seven  o’clock.  The  al¬ 
terations  in  the  conditions  of  the  news¬ 
paper  trade  have  rendered  this  halcyon 
state  of  things  an  impossibility.  But 
I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  the  liter¬ 
ary  work  of  the  paper  benefited 
largely  by  the  absence  of  hurry.  Any 
journalist  who  knows  what  it  is  to 
write  an  article  against  time,  when 
every  ten  minutes  the  printer’s  devils 
are  coming  down  to  ask  for  fresh  copy, 
torn  from  the  MS.  you  have  just  writ¬ 
ten,  will  appreciate  the  advantages  of 
having  plenty  of  time  to  think  over 
your  article,  to  look  up  books  of  ref¬ 
erence,  and  to  be  able  to  read  the  MS. 
over  carefully  and  make  your  own  cor¬ 
rections  before  you  send  the  article  to 
the  printers. 

Every  experienced  journalist  will  ad¬ 
mit  that  it  takes  longer  to  write  a  light 
and  bright  article  than  a  solid— and 
shall  I  say  stolid?— one  of  the  same 
length.  I  attribute  the  great  success 
of  the  Telegraph  leaders  at  the  period 
of  which  I  write  quite  as  much  to  the 
conditions  under  which  they  were  writ¬ 
ten  as  to  the  talent  of  the  writers. 
We  were  given  a  free  hand,  and  we 
knew  that  if  we  produced  something 
the  public  would  like  to  read  we  should 
not  be  blamed  even  if  we  diverged  to 
some  extent  from  the  instructions 
given  us  at  the  morning  meetings.  We 
had  no  great  respect  for  constituted  au¬ 
thorities,  we  cared  very  little  for  pre¬ 
conceived  opinion,  and  we  were  not 
troubled  with  too  strict  reverence  for 
absolute  accuracy.  We  were,  if  I  may 
venture  to  say  so,  the  pioneers  of  the 
Press  of  to-day.  I  do  not  claim  for 
ourselves  any  monopoly  In  the  process 
by  which  journalism  was  made  less 
ponderous,  more  attractive  to  the  new 
class  of  readers  who  were  daily  coming 
to  the  front.  A  similar*  transformation 
was,  as  I  am  well  aware,  going  on  in 
other  papers,  and  conducted  with  no 
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less  ability.  All  I  contend  is  that  day  the  bearing  of  the  evidence  ad- 
when  Matthew  Arnold  described  us  as  duced  upon  the  rights  or  wrongs  of 
“young  lions  on  the  prowl  for  prey,”  the  case  at  issue.  When  the  de- 
the  description,  whether  complimentary  cision  of  the  Court  was  not  in  accord- 
or  otherwise,  was  not  altogether  un-  ance  with  our  own  opinion  we  appeaied 
deserved.  I  have  often  thought  that  to  the  public,  and  not  unfrequently 
In  his  heart  of  hearts  the  leonine  epi-  with  success.  The  practice  may  have 
thet  was  ascribed  to  us  by  its  author  been  open  to  objections,  but  it  had  this 
not  so  much  in  admiration  of  our  in-  advantage:  that  it  established  very 
trinsic  merits  as  in  odium  tertii.  With  friendly  relations  between  the  leading 
his  singularly  acute  and  subtle  Intel-  eminent  counsel  of  the  time  and  tho 
lect,  Arnold  could  not  have  failed  to  Journalists  who  wrote  articles  day  after 
realize  the  exaggerated  respect  and  day  on  sensational  cases, 
almost  reverence  with  which  the  ut-  It  has  often  seemed  to  me  astonishing 
terances  of  the  Times  were  regarded  how  very  slow  the  London  Press  were 
by  the  world  in  which  he  lived  and  in  availing  themselves  of  the  facilities 
moved.  I  fancy  that  by  going  out  of  provided  by  the  discovery  of  tele- 
his  way  to  proclaim  the  advent  of  a  graphic  communication.  In  the  years 
younger  generation  of  lions  he  wished  1864  and  1866  respectively  I  acted  as 
to  intimate  that  their  predecessors  special  correspondent  of  the  Daily 

were  losing  their  teeth  and  were  no  Telegraph,  in  the  first  instance  in  the 

longer  able  to  use  their  claws  with  the  Austro-Prussian  campaign  against 
old  effect.  Be  this  as  it  may,  I  can-  Denmark;  in  the  second  instance  in 
not  doubt  that  we  did  a  good  deal  to  the  war  between  Austria  and  Prussia, 
make  journalism  popular  with  the  pub-  On  both  these  occasions,  though  my 
lie.  Up  to  the  period  of  which  I  write,  instructions  were  to  spare  no  expense, 
that  is,  up  to  the  ’sixties  of  the  Vic-  I  was  told  to  use  the  telegraph  as  little 
torian  era,  it  was  an  unwritten  law  as  possible,  as  the  public  preferred 
of  journalism  that  every  leading  arti-  graphic  description  by  letter  to  curt 
cle  should  consist  of  three  paragraphs,  messages  by  wire.  This  reluctance  to 
and  that  whatever  the  subject  matter  employ  rapidity  of  transmission,  if  ob- 
migbt  be,  it  was  not  to  be  less  than  a  tained  at  the  cost  of  the  intelligence 
column  and  a  quarter,  or  to  exceed  a  transmitted,  prevailed  to  my  own 
column  and  a  half.  Another  of  these  by-  knowledge  up  to  the  opening  of  the 

laws  was  that  on  no  pretence  was  the  Suez  Canal  In  1869.  It  was  only  the 

name  of  another  paper  to  be  mentioned  outbreak  of  the  Franco-German  war  in 
In  any  comment  on  its  news  or  views.  1870  which  led  to  the  practical  substi- 
A  third  was  that  the  repetition  of  the  tution  of  telegrams  for  letters  as  the 
same  word  in  the  same  sentence  was  ordinary  channels  for  the  communica- 
an  offence  against  literary  composition,  tion  of  important  news.  It  was  by  my 
To  Sala  more  than  to  any  other  single  Instrumentality  that  my  old  friend 
writer  on  the  Press  belongs  the  credit  Archibald  Forbes,  now  dead,  obtained 
of  having  freed  journalism  from  these  an  engagement  as  war  correspondent 
conventional  bonds.  To  others  amongst  to  the  Daily  News.  He  was  by  no 
us  should  be  assigned  the  credit  of  hav-  means  a  very  brilliant  writer,  but  he 
ing  introduced  the  system  of  descrip-  had  what  was  more  important,  great 
tlve  articles  on  legal  trials  which  at-  facility  in  writing  off  fairly  readable 
tracted  public  attention,  of  comment-  matters  rapidly,  and— a  still  more  note- 
Ing  on  the  demeanor  and  aspect  of  the  worthy  recommendation— that  of  being 
witnesses,  and  of  pointing  out  day  by  willing  to  stand  any  amount  of  fatigue 
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or  spend  any  amount  of  money  in  or¬ 
der  to  get  his  telegrams  oft  before 
anybody  else.  Thanks  to  Archibald 
Forbes,  the  Daily  'News  gave  the  best, 
or,  at  any  rate,  the  most  rapid,  war 
news  during  the  whole  of  the  war 
which  ended  with  the  entry  of  the 
German  Army  Into  Paris  and  the  out¬ 
break  of  the  Commune.  From  that 
date  it  became  obvious  that  the  model 
war  correspondent  of  the  future  must 
be  the  man  who  could  get  his  news 
wired  off  the  first,  not  the  man  who 
could  put  together  the  best  reproduc¬ 
tion  of  what  he  had  seen  and  heard  and 
learnt.  It  may  occasionally  happen 
that  the  faculties  of  the  ready  writer 
are  possessed  by  the  ready  transmitter. 
But  such  combinations  are  rare,  and 
good  “express  agents,”  to  use  an 
American  term,  are  far  more  easily  to 
be  met  with  than  men  who,  under  any 
unfavorable  conditions,  can  indite  de¬ 
scriptions  possessing  literary  merit. 
Thus,  if  my  opinion  is  correct,  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  the  telegraph  has  proved 
fatal,  and  will  prove  still  more  fatal, 
to  the  literary  merits  of  the  foreign 
correspondence  of  our  newspapers. 
Personally,  I  regret  this  change  the 
less  because  the  principle  on  which  war 
correspondents  were  allowed  to  ac¬ 
company  armies  on  active  service  and 
to  telegraph  home  comments  and  criti¬ 
cisms  on  what  they  had  observed  had 
always  seemed  to  me  utterly  false  and 
untenable.  The  object  of  any  nation 
going  to  war  and  sacrificing  its  sol¬ 
diers  in  battle  is  not  to  provide  good 
reading  for  the  public  at  home,  but  to 
carry  out  certain  ends  and  aims  which, 
with  or  without  reason,  it  deems  essen¬ 
tial  to  its  vital  welfare.  After  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  the  Russo-Japanese  war, 
no  man  in  his  senses  will  contend  that 
our  armies  should  be  accompanied  into 
action  by  a  swarm  of  newspaper  corre¬ 
spondents,  competing  with  one  another 
who  can  get  hold  of  the  most  sensa¬ 
tional  intelligence  and  who  shall  get  it 


known  most  rapidly  to  friend  and  foe 
alike.  Indeed,  it  is  a  personal  satis¬ 
faction  to  me  to  refiect  that  the  first 
and  greatest  of  newspaper  correspon¬ 
dents,  my  dear  old  friend  Sir  William. 
Russell,  “the  Billy  of  Balaclava”  days, 
is  likely  in  his  green  old  age  to  be  the- 
last,  as  he  was  the  first,  of  those  whom. 
In  the  days  of  our  youth,  it  was  the 
fashion  to  call  the  “knights  of  the  pen.” 

I  have  often  thought  to  myself  wheu 
I  have  been  dining  alone  at  the  Gar¬ 
rick  Club,  and  have  tried  to  re-people 
the  coffee-room  with  the  faces  of  dead 
friends  who  were  more  or  less  inti¬ 
mately  interested  in  journalism,  what 
their  feelings  would  be  if,  on  a  passing 
visit  to  this  earth,  they  had  asked,  as 
they  infallibly  would  have  done,  for 
copies  of  the  newspapers  which  they 
hud  known  so  weil  both  as  readers  and 
writers.  If  they  had  had  due  patience 
I  think  they  wouid  soon  have  come  to 
tlie  conclusion  that  in  ability  and  in¬ 
formation  the  papers  bearing  the  old 
time-honored  names  were  certainly  not 
inferior  to  those  in  whose  production 
they  had  participated  in  the  bygone 
days  of  their  terrestrial  existence.  Pa¬ 
tience,  however,  was  never— and  is 
never  iikely  to  be— the  distinguishing 
characteristic  of  men  of  letters,  and 
my  strong  conviction  is  that  before 
they  bad  begun  to  study  the  contents 
bills  they  would  have  thrown  down  the 
papers  in  disgust  at  the  manner  in 
which  the  outer  sheets  were  disfigured 
by  star  advertisements,  pictures,  ec¬ 
centricities  of  typography,  and  all  the 
ingenious  tricks  of  the  trade  by  which 
advertisers  endeavor  to  attract  the  at¬ 
tention  of  newspaper  readers  to  their 
own  special  wares  and  products.  Up  to 
the  period  when  the  half-penny  Press 
became  a  power  in  the  world  of  jour¬ 
nalism,  our  leading  papers,  with 
scarcely  an  exception,  stuck  staunchly 
to  the  rule  that  all  advertisements, 
long  or  short,  should  be  printed  in  the 
same  type,  and  placed  as  nearly  as 
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possible  upon  a  footing  of  equality.  To 
iny  thinking,  the  steady  sequence  of 
column  after  column,  each  the  counter¬ 
part  of  one  another,  and  covering  page 
after  page,  conveyed  a  sense  of  power 
and  opulence  which  no  number  of  pages 
filled  with  pictures,  illustrations,  dia¬ 
grams,  or  triumphs  of  advertising  in¬ 
genuity  and  art  can  ever  convey,  I 
remember  years  ago,  when  the  Ameri¬ 
can  system  of  star  advertisements  bad 
just  been  introduced  into  this  country, 
tlie  proprietor  of  a  very  popular  adver¬ 
tising  medium  showed  me  an  order  he 
had  received  and  declined  for  a  series 
of  columns  at  £100  an  insertion.  I 
knew  the  average  price  in  those  days 
yielded  by  a  column  made  up  of  short, 
“unstarred”  advertisements  to  be  about 
£20,  and  expressed  my  surprise  at  his 
refusal.  The  answer  struck  me,  “These 
sort  of  star  advertisements  only  come 
once  in  a  blue  moon,  but  the  twopenny- 
halfpenny  advertisements  come  in  their 
hundreds  day  after  day,  year  in,  year 
out,  and  if  once  the  small  advertiser 
finds  that  bis  advertisement  fails  to 
attract  attention  when  overshadowed 
by  the  contiguity  of  a  monster  placard, 
he  will  take  his  advertisements  else¬ 
where.”  The  answer  was  absolutely 
sound,  but  I  doubted  the  possibility  of 
editorial  virtue  permanently  resisting 
this  new  sort  of  temptation,  and  the 
result  has  more  than  justified  my  scep- 
t'.cism.  One  must  make  allowance  for 
human  frailty. 

Before,  however,  I  attempt  to  ex¬ 
press  any  opinion  as  to  the  rise  or  de¬ 
cline  in  the  infiuence  of  the  Press  due 
to  a  variety  of  changes  which  I  have 
already  indicated,  I  think  it  may  be 
useful  to  call  attention  to  certain 
causes  which  have  largely  modified  the 
conditions  under  which  journalism  is 
conducted  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
Up  to  about  thirty  years  ago  the  metro¬ 
politan  Press  was  gaining  ground  at 
the  cost  of  the  provincial  Press.  In 
any  place  where  newspapers  are 


largely  read  it  is  an  almost  invariable 
rule  that  the  papers  read  must  be  in 
the  bands  of  their  ordinary  readers  by 
breakfast  time.  As  at  the  date  of 
which  I  speak,  that  of  the  Franco-Ger¬ 
man  war,  railway  communication  was 
being  largely  extended  and  improved 
along  the  lines  coming  within  what 
might  be  called  the  metropolitan  cir¬ 
cuit,  it  followed  logically  that  the  Lon¬ 
don  papers  were  gradually  ousting 
their  provincial  competitors  from  the 
position  the  latter  bad  hitherto  enjoyed 
in  their  own  localities.  Even  to-day  I 
am  confident  that  north  and  south, 
east  or  west  of  the  metropolis  you 
will  not  find  a  single  town  in  which  a 
first-class  daily  local  newspaper  is  to 
be  found,  provided  that  the  London 
papers  are  obtainable  then*  by  break¬ 
fast  time.  About  1868  my  friend  An¬ 
thony  Trollope  brought  out  a  monthly 
review  called  the  8t.  Paul’s  Magazine, 
of  w’hich  he  asked  me  to  act  as  editor 
during  bis  absence  at  the  antipodes  on 
Post  Office  business.  I  remember  writ¬ 
ing  in  this,  of  course,  long  defunct  re¬ 
view  an  article  on  the  Press  in  which 
I  proved  to  my  own  satisfaction  that 
in  the  course  of  a  very  few  years  there 
would  not  be  a  daily  newspaper  pub¬ 
lished  within  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
of  the  metropolis  in  any  direction 
which  was  not  in  fact,  if  not  in  name, 
compiled,  written,  printed  and  pub¬ 
lished  in  London.  The  great  interest 
attaching  to  the  invasion  of  France  by 
Germany  and  the  extent  to  which  the 
services  of  the  telegraph  was  conse¬ 
quently  employed  by  the  wealthy  Lon¬ 
don  Press,  largely  increased  the  de¬ 
mand  for  London  papers  at  this  season, 
and  I  should  doubt  there  ever  having 
been  anything  approaching  to  the  same 
number  of  London  papers  circulated 
throughout  the  provinces  as  there  were 
at  this  period.  Thus  my  anticipations 
were  justified  by  the  immediate  event, 
and  would  have  been  permanently 
justified,  but  for  one  contingency.  I 
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had  overlooked  the  contingency  that 
the  employment  of  telegraphy  by  news¬ 
papers  might  cut  both  ways.  If  it 
enabled  the  London  papers  for  a  time 
to  starve  out  the  loOal  journals,  it 
proved  even  a  more  potent  agency  for 
enabling  the  provincial  Press  to  obtain 
exactly  the  same  news  as  their  London 
contemporaries,  and  to  sell  their  papers 
earlier  and  more  cheaply  than  If  they 
had  to  be  sent  down  from  London. 
The  result  of  this  altered  state  of 
things  is  that  the  metropolitan  Press 
may  fairly  be  said  to  have  lost  their 
former  circulation  outside  the  home 
circle.  The  further  your  distance  from 
Loudon  the  more  difficult  it  is  nowa¬ 
days  to  obtain  any  London  paper.  I 
can  truly  say  that  if  for  my  sins  I  had 
to  live  in  the  country,  and  if,  owing  to 
my  occupations,  I  could  not  spend 
more  than  an  hour  a  day  reading  the 
morning’s  papers,  I  should  never  dream 
of  indulging  in  the  doubtful  luxury  of 
purchasing  a  London  daily  in  the  late 
morning  or  early  afternoon  with  the 
view  of  making  good  any  deficiency 
in  the  local  paper  to  which  I  had  al¬ 
ready  had  access.  There  are  at  least 
a  score  of  provincial  papers  published 
in  all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom 
which  give  you  as  good  foreign  news, 
as  good  Parliamentary  reports,  as  ex¬ 
cellent  political  information  and  as 
well-written  articles  as  the  heart  of 
man,  even  of  that  most  voracious  form 
of  manhood— the  promiscuous  news¬ 
paper  reader— could  possibly  desire. 
By  a  certain  law  equivalent  to  the  sur¬ 
vival  of  the  fittest,  I  fancy  the  ablest 
individual  journalists  somehow  drift  up 
to  London.  But  I  also  think,  in  virtue 
of  a  similar  law,  the  all-round  staff 
of  some  of  the  great  provincial  news¬ 
papers  are  superior  to  what  you  would 
find  in  any  metropolitan  paper,  however 
high  its  reputation.  This  much  I  can 
state  without  fear  of  contradiction: 
that  such  papers  as  the  Scotsman,  the 
Manchester  Guardian,  the  Yorkshire  Post, 


the  Western  Morning  News,  not  to  men¬ 
tion  many  others,  are  achievements  of 
journalism  of  which  any  country  in  the 
world  may  be  justly  proud.  One  may 
disagree  with  their  political  views,  but 
one  cannot  fairly  dispute  the  vigor  and 
the  honesty  with  which  these  views  are 
defended. 

Meanwhile  I  have  been  straying 
somewhat  from  my  main  purpose 
in  these  cursory  comments  on  the 
development  of  British  journalism, 
which  is  to  show  how  far  it  has  been 
affected  by  the  altered  conditions  under 
which  the  trade  has  had  to  be  carried 
on.  It  is  a  curious,  though,  I  think,  an 
undesigned  coincidence  that  the  various 
improvements  in  machinery,  the  end¬ 
less  sheet,  the  system  of  machining, 
not  from  the  original  type,  but  from 
stereotyped  moulds,  and  the  substitu¬ 
tion  of  mechanical  for  manual  agency 
in  putting  the  letters  into  words  and 
the  words  into  sentences  have  acci¬ 
dentally  synchronized  with  an  extraor¬ 
dinary  increase  in  the  demand  for 
cheap  literature,  and  with  the  rapid 
augmentation  of  the  newspaper-reading 
public.  Compulsory  education,  as  es¬ 
tablished  by  the  lute  Mr.  W.  E.  For¬ 
ster’s  Bill,  in  the  year  of  Sedan,  may 
or  may  not  have  been  a  good  thing  for 
the  public  at  large.  As  to  that  there 
is  a  good  deal  to  be  said  on  both  sides. 
'This  much,  however,  cannot  be  gain¬ 
said,  that  Forster  did  establish  a  work¬ 
ing  system  under  which  the  vast  ma¬ 
jority  of  Board  School  children  have 
learnt  to  read  intelligently  and  to  write 
legibly.  The  late  Bob  Lowe’s  bitter 
sneer  at  the  time  of  the  household  suf¬ 
frage,  about  “our  first  duty  nowadays 
being  to  educate  our  future  masters,” 
has  been  more  fully  and  more  rapidly 
justifi(^  than  even  be  anticipated.  It 
may  be  open  to  question  whether  the 
education  we  have  given  by  the  in¬ 
strumentality  of  School  Boards  is 
really  education  worthy  of  the  name, 
but  it  is  not  open  to  question  that  since 
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the  introduction  of  househoid  suffrage 
^e  working  ciasses  are,  electoraily 
.speaking,  our  masters.  There  are  very 
few  constituencies  in  Scotiand,  Ireiand 
■and  Wales,  and  not  many  in  England 
where  the  classes  who  earn  their  liv¬ 
ing  by  working  at  the  plough,  the  fac¬ 
tory,  or  the  mill  do  not  constitute  a 
•clear  majority  of  the  whole  electorate. 
It  is  mere  trifling  to  say  that  the 
•operative  classes,  in  common  with 
those  who  stand  higher  in  the  social 
scale,  are  so  separated  by  trade  and 
sectional  jealousies,  by  religious  divi¬ 
sions  and  controversies  as  to  tem- 
i)erance  and  sport  that  they  are  never 
likely  to  rise  in  their  strength  and 
sweep  all  before  them.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  we  are  all  perfectly  well  aware 
that  if  the  new  electorate,  rightly  or 
wrongly,  desire  Protection  for  British 
industry,  or  favor  a  collectivist  policy, 
they  can,  and  will,  carry  the  day  at 
the  polling  booths.  I  fully  agree  with 
those  who  hold  that  the  marked  in¬ 
dividuality  of  the  British  race  and  the 
.absence  of  any  strong  sentiment  of  soli¬ 
darity  between  our  classes,  whether 
rich  or  poor,  tend  to  diminish  the 
dangers  of  a  freedom  under  which  one 
class,  and  that  the  lowest,  the  poorest, 
and  the  most  ignorant,  has  the  virtual 
•control  of  the  voting  power  in  the  vast 
majority  of  our  constituencies.  The 
penny  papers  still  represent  the  small 
trading  classes,  the  shop  keepers,  the 
-clerks,  as  distinguished  from  the  work¬ 
ing  men  proper.  But  I  cannot  doubt 
that  the  elector  who  earns  his  day’s 
board  and  lodging  for  himself  and  his 
family  by  the  labor  of  his  own  hands, 
is  represented  by  the  halfpenny  Press, 
by  such  papers  as  the  Daily  Mail,  the 
Daily  Express  and  the  Morning  Leader. 
To  me,  as  to  every  thinking  man,  it 
cannot  but  be  gratifying  to  And  that 
the  class  of  newspapers  which  the  new 
•electorate  select  as  their  organs  does 
not  differ  materially  from  that  of  Its 
predecessors.  It  Is  only  just  to  say 


that  these  papers  which  count,  or,  at 
any  rate,  profess  to  count,  their  read¬ 
ers  by  millions,  are  uniformly  loyal 
towards  the  constituted  authorities  of 
the  realm.  They  may  have  collectivist 
proclivities,  but  so  far  they  have  mani¬ 
fested  no  desire  for  carrying  socialism 
into  practice;  they  are  very  keenly  in¬ 
terested  in  foreign  politics,  and  are  per¬ 
haps  more  ready  to  “think  Imperially” 
than  the  rural  and  small  town  electo¬ 
rates.  It  is  all  very  well  to  decry  the 
love  of  sport,  but  the  papers  which 
represent  the  “horny-handed  sons  of 
toll”  derive  a  very  large  portion  of  their 
proiits  from  the  cricket  and  football 
editions,  which  appeal  to  the  masses 
who  are  ready  to  pay  for  sporting  in¬ 
telligence.  So  long  as  the  new  electo¬ 
rate  desire  a  sound,  wholesome  article 
for  the  gratiflcation  of  their  journalis¬ 
tic  appetites  there  can  be  nothing 
rotten  in  the  state  of  our  Press.  More¬ 
over,  it  is  pleasing  to  me  to  notice  that 
scientiflc  discourses,  reports  of  new 
inventions,  and  descriptions  of  novel 
manufacturing  processes  And  ready  ac¬ 
cess  into  the  columns  of  the  halfpenny 
Press.  It  takes  all  sorts  and  condi¬ 
tions  of  men  to  make  a  world,  and  I 
note  with  pleasure  that  amidst  the  new 
electorate  there  must  be  here  and  there 
a  survivor  of  the  working  man  of  my 
boyhood,  who  used  to  devote  his  even¬ 
ings  to  the  study  of  science  and  meta¬ 
physics. 

Not  long  ago  I  was  propounding  my 
own  views  as  to  the  superiority  of  the 
old  leader  system  to  the  modern  para¬ 
graph  system  to  one  of  the  new  edi¬ 
tors,  “all  of  the  modern  time.”  He  in¬ 
terrupted  me  by  saying  “I  have  no 
doubt  you  are  right  in  theory,  but  you 
are  wrong  in  practice.  The  newspaper¬ 
reading  public  of  to-day  want  to  be 
amused,  not  instructed.  They  do  not 
wish  to  use  their  minds  more  than  they 
can  help.  They  like  to  have  their  men¬ 
tal  food  given  them  in  minces  and 
snippets,  not  in  chops  or  joints.  They 
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l)refer  smart  beaded  paragraphs  to 
able  leading  articles.  Whether  they 
are  right  or  wrong  In  their  tastes  I 
intend  to  cater  for  them  to  the  best 
of  luy  ability;  and,  after  all,  my  dear 
old  friend,  you  must  admit  you  are 
getting  an  old  fogey.”  To  this  argu¬ 
ment  there  never  has  been  and  never 
will  be  a  satisfactory  answer.  The 
wonst  of  it  all  is  that  the  statement 
is  true. 

There  is,  however,  one  aspect  of  the 
modern  Press  against  which  I  must 
register  my  indiscriminating  disap¬ 
proval.  I  allude  to  the  growing  cus¬ 
tom  of  trying  to  increase  the  circula¬ 
tion  of  latter-day  journalism  by  artlfl- 
oial  bonuses.  From  remote  days  it  has 
been  one  of  the  tricks  of  trade  to  offer 
the  purchaser  of  a  pound  of  candles  a 
pair  of  crockery  candlesticks,  thrown 
in  free  gratis  for  nothing.  When  a 
wholesale  tobacconist  informs  me  that 
with  every  order,  worth  half-a-crowu 
in  value,  I  shall  be  entitled  to  buy  two 
packets  of  the  best  playing  cards  at 
one-third  of  their  nominal  price,  and 
with  the  name  and  address  of  the 
vendor  firm  imprinted  on  the  covers,  I 
cannot  but  reflect  what  an  extravagant 
price  I  must  be  charged  for  his  Dollar 
Mixture,  when  I  find  that  it  pays  the 
tobacconist  to  let  me  have  for  eight- 
pence  a  packet  of  cards  whose  whole¬ 
sale  price  must  be  at  least  a  shilling. 
Still,  I  can  see  no  moral  objection  to 
this  sort  of  transaction.  Considering, 
liowever,  the  high  attributes  I  hear 
consistently  ascribed  to  journalism, 
remembering  bow  often  I  have  been 
told  that  the  main  object  of  cheap 
journalism  is  to  elevate  the  moral  tone 
of  the  masses  and  to  promote  the  spread 
of  sound  political  views,  I  find  It  dif¬ 
ficult  to  reconcile  the  employment  of 
these  trade  dodges  with  any  true  appre¬ 
ciation  of  journalism  as  a  profession. 
I  am  the  more  fortified  in  my  scepti¬ 
cism  when  I  find  this  trans-Atlantic 
system  of  promoting  trade  by  offering 
Tb«  Fortnlshtly  BcTtow. 


bonuses  to  purchasers  adopted  by  our 
great  leading  journal,  the  paper  whom 
the  men  of  my  generation,  whatever 
our  views  may  have  been  as  to  its 
politics,  were  one  and  all  accustomed 
to  respect  and  honor  as  the  highest 
representative  of  journalistic  dignity 
and  journalistic  Integrity.  I  would  far 
sooner  have  passed  over  this  subject, 
but  knowing  as  I  do,  from  my  own 
observation,  how  far  the  moral  of  the 
British  Press  has  been  long  kept  up 
by  a  rigid  observance  on  the  part  of 
the  Times  of  a  high  code  of  journalistic 
honor,  private  as  well  as  public,  I  can¬ 
not  avoid  In  any  survey  of  the  vicis¬ 
situdes  of  journalism  during  my  life¬ 
time  calling  attention  to  a  novel  and 
strange  development  of  the  journalist 
trade  sanctioned  by  the  paper  which 
has  been  so  long  regarded  as  the  cham¬ 
pion  of  journalistic  respectability. 

From  these  reminiscences  of  mine 
and  the  lessons  I  should  draw  from 
them,  I  have  come  to  the  following 
conclusions.  First,  that  we  shall  never 
see  again  a  new  daily  paper  started  at 
any  price  above  one  penny.  Secondly, 
that  the  proportion  of  halfpenny  to 
penny  dailies  will  continue  to  increase. 
Thirdly,  that  all  our  daily  papers, 
whatever  their  price  may  be,  will  tend 
to  conform  more  to  the  system  inaugu¬ 
rated  by  the  cheap  Press,  that  of  cater¬ 
ing  for  the  masses  instead  of  the 
classes;  for  the  public  which  prefers 
“leaderettes”— an  odious  word— to  lead¬ 
ers,  and  which  likes  its  news  given 
in  short  paragraphs  made  easy  of  com¬ 
prehension  by  being  arranged  so  that 
he  who  runs  may  read,  through  well- 
devised  headings.  I  bold  this  change 
in  the  Press  of  England  to  be  due  to 
natural  causes.  Even  If  to  me,  per¬ 
sonally,  the  change  is  distasteful,  I 
see  no  reason  to  feel  certain  that  under 
our  altered  political  and  social  con¬ 
ditions  the  change  may  not  be  one  for 
the  better. 

Edward  Dicey. 
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HOW  THE  PRINCE  WAS  SAVED. 

ANTWERP :  1582-1686. 


I  was  alone  in  the  great  chamber 
of  our  dear  lord,  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
when  that  befel  which  changed  all 
my  life,  and  might  well  have  changed 
the  fortune  of  the  Netherlands.  It  was 
close  on  midnight,  but  the  bells  and 
clocks  near  at  band  bad  been  silenced, 
lest  they  should  break  on  the  Prince’s 
rest,  so  that  I  could  but  guess  at  the 
hour.  And  always  through  the  still¬ 
ness  was  a  faint  stir  from  beneath 
the  windows  where  the  people  watched 
with  him  who  had  so  long  watched 
over  them.  For  the  Prince  lay  betwixt 
life  and  death,  as  he  had  lain  since  be 
was  struck  down  by  an  assassin  in 
the  pay  of  Spain. 

I  kneeled  on  the  cushion  by  his 
couch,  and  sometimes  I  thought  of  my 
most  dear  master,  and  sometimes  of 
Juana  de  Witt,  for  which  may  God  and 
the  Netherlands  forgive  me.  As  I  lay 
there,  it  began  to  seem  very  strange  to 
me  that  I  was  left  so  long  alone,  and  that 
the  physicians  returned  not,  neither 
sent  the  companion  who  was  to  re¬ 
lieve  me.  I  knew  not  till  many  hours 
after  that  my  fellow-watcher  was  held 
captive  in  a  disused  room  in  the  palace, 
whither  he  had  been  decoyed  by  a  pre¬ 
tended  message  from  Madame  the 
Princess,  and  that  I  was  alone  to  bear 
the  destinies  of  the  land.  Yet  though 
I  listened  for  the  coming  footfall,  nor 
doubted  one  would  speedily  sound 
without  the  door,  I  was  oppressed  with 
a  great  misgiving.  I  bad  the  fingers  of 
one  hand  pressed  very  lightly  on  the 
wound  in  the  Prince’s  throat,  for  so 
only  could  the  fiow  of  blood  be  checked, 
and  so  it  bad  been  checked  for  many 
hours;  while  that  a  bandage  did  but 
choke  and  strangle.  Messer  Botalli 
bad  warned  us  that  the  slipping  of  a 
finger  might  mean  death,  so  grievous 


was  the  wound.  And  so  I,  Lamoral 
Olden,  with  my  single  hand,  was  bold¬ 
ing  the  Prince  of  Parma  back,  and 
Philip  of  Spain  and  bis  gaileys,  and 
the  Holy  Inquisition,  and  all  its  racks 
and  fires.  And  great  terror  was  upon 
me. 

Dear  heaven,  how  the  minutes  crept! 
And  of  all  which  were  wont  to  throng 
the  sick  chamber,  none  came  to  take 
my  place  when  my  arm  should  grow 
numb.  The  silent  hour-glass  on  the 
table  near  by  bad  sifted  down  all  its 
sands,  and  I  could  not  reach  and  turn 
it.  There  was  no  time  any  more,  only 
a  great  stillness  and  waiting.  The 
March  wind  gave  a  great  sigh,  and 
fiuttered  the  tapestry;  it  was  a  gift 
from  Leyden,  and  set  forth  the  deeds 
of  patriots  of  antiquity.  All  the  Ro¬ 
man  heroes,  Regulus  and  Gurtius  and 
Coriolanus,  seemed  to  come  forth  alive 
in  the  firelight;  they  nodded  their 
beads  in  their  great  helmets— such  hel¬ 
mets  almost  I  bad  seen  on  Alva’s  sol¬ 
diery— and  their  eyes  were  on  the 
Prince.  ’Twas  as  though  they  claimed 
him  who  was  yet  alive.  Surely  he 
was  alive;  but  so  still  he  lay,  and  so 
wan  and  sunken  was  his  face,  that  I 
bent  my  cheek  to  bis  lips  to  catch  the 
fiutter  of  breath.  Ay,  he  lived,  and 
would  live  whiie  that  my  hand  was 
steady  to  check  the  blood— and  I  was 
weary  to  the  death;  my  arm  ached  as 
though  I  bad  upborne  a  standard  all 
day  in  the  fight,  and  the  heroes  on 
the  tapestry  changed  before  my  eyes. 
Suddenly  it  seemed  to  me  that  I  knelt 
beside  a  dyke,  and  held  my  hand 
against  a  leak  therein.  And  all  the 
waters  of  the  devouring  ocean  pressed 
upon  me,  and  beyond  rode  the  galleons 
of  Philip.  In  a  moment  I  was  broad 
awake  once  more;  but  in  the  waking 
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my  band  shifted  a  hair’s  breadth,  and 
there  was  a  drop  of  blood  on  the  linen 
at  the  throat  of  William  of  Orange. 

Thereafter,  I  could  no  more  have 
slept  than  had  the  fires  of  the  Inquisi¬ 
tion  been  about  me.  I  watched  the 
firelight  glint  on  the  Prince’s  Golden 
Fleece,  which  lay  among  bis  papers  on 
the  cabinet,  and  I  prayed  for  his  life 
and  our  succor,  and  then  I  cursed 
Spain,  which  helped  me  more.  And 
then,  for  solace  in  my  weariness,  I 
thought  on  Juana  de  Witt. 

With  the  dream  of  her  came  life  into 
the  still  chamber.  So  fair  she  was, 
so  fuil  of  fearless  brightness.  She 
would  know  all  I  hoped  and  feared,  as 
I  watched  at  the  bedside  of  my  master, 
for  was  she  not  one  of  the  ladies  of 
Madame  the  Princess,  and  vowed,  as 
were  ail  of  the  household,  to  a  great 
love  and  faithfulness  to  the  Prince  our 
lord?  I  bad  marked  her  as  men  spoke 
of  his  deeds  in  defence  of  freedom, 
his  long  and  wary  bafiSing  of  Philip 
and  bis  butchers,  and  I  had  seen  her 
tremble  and  glow,  and  her  eyes  gleam 
like  blue  steel  in  firelight.  Never  any 
maiden  of  all  our  fair-haired  people 
bad  a  fairness  like  that  of  Juana,  I  was 
wont  to  think;  for  her  hair  was  a  living 
fiame,  and  there  was  fire  beneath  her 
white  skin,  and  her  eyes  were  of  a  blue 
that  burned.  Hers  was  the  beauty 
prized  in  Castile  as  coming  of  the  an¬ 
cient  Gothic  blood,  the  proudest  in 
Spain,  so  vowed  Alengon  himself  once 
in  her  bearing;  whereat  she  turned  in 
anger  on  him,  great  prince  though  he 
was,  asking  if  it  were  fault  of  hers 
that  she  had  a  Spanish  grand-dame. 

The  thought  of  my  dear  lady  com¬ 
panioned  my  vigil,  till  almost  I  forgot 
the  cramping  pain  which  gripped  me, 
and  the  dread  which  bad  laid  a  harsher 
grip  on  my  spirit.  Dreaming  of  her, 
all  things  seemed  possible;  for  surely 
she  had  looked  gently  on  me  at  times, 
though  at  others  she  had  drawn  from 
me  with  a  strange,  proud  distance. 
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And  so  I  sought  help  of  my  visions  till 
weariness  gained  on  me  once  again. 

I  was  fighting  sleep  and  shadows,  and 
I  would  more  gladly  have  fronted 
Parma’s  veterans.  I  clenched  my  free 
band  on  my  dagger  till  the  blood 
started,  and  yet  mere  heaviness  gained 
on  me.  From  the  great  bed-canopy  a 
darkness  dropped  upon  me,  and  the 
fioor  rocked  beneath  me,  and  seemed 
to  sink  away,  leaving  me  suspended  in 
nothingness.  Naught  was  real  save  the 
pain  and  weight  on  my  arm,  and  the 
white  outline  of  the  Prince’s  face,  rigid 
on  his  pillows  as  a  mask  of  death. 

And  then— and  then— were  it  God’s 
mercy  or  the  devil’s  mockery— the  door 
swung  back  with  never  a  sound,  and 
there  on  the  threshold,  finger  on  lip, 
stood  Juana  de  Witt, 

I  stared  upon  her  out  of  my  daze 
of  dreams,  not  knowing  whether  she 
stood  there  in  the  fiesh  or  in  my  own 
mad  fantasy.  But  she  came  nearer, 
and  I  could  see  it  was  her  very  self. 
Round  her  face  and  throat  was  twisted 
a  veil  of  black  lace,  but  beneath  it  I 
saw  the  scarlet  and  gold  of  her 
brocaded  robe,  and  on  her  breast  a 
golden  cross.  Pranked  out  as  for  a 
gala  day,  she  shone  at  the  Prince’s 
bedside  in  the  hush  of  the  sleeping  ’ 
house.  Her  face  was  white  as  a  carv¬ 
ing  of  stone,  and  all  the  life  of  her 
burned  in  her  eyes.  As  she  drew 
nearer,  and  yet  nearer.  It  was  to  my 
weary  brain  as  though  she  came  like 
the  figure  and  symbol  of  a  cause,  as  a 
fair  dame  had  stood  for  the  Provinces 
when  they  welcomed  Don  John  into 
Brussels;  only  this  was  no  mock  pag¬ 
eant,  but  very  truth— had  our  faith  and 
country  come  to  aid?  And  then  she 
touched  my  shoulder,  and  was  her  dear 
living  self,  my  lady  whom  I  loved. 
Deep  into  my  eyes  she  looked,  reading 
my  weariness,  and  softly  she  slipped 
my  numb  band  aside,  till  her  cool 
white  fingers  rested  on  the  Prince’s 
wound;  while  be,  in  bis  swoon-like 
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sleep,  never  stirred  nor  moaned.  I 
would  have  withstood  her,  for  the  post 
was  mine;  but  her  eyes  filled  with  a 
passion  of  entreaty,  and  I  thought  I 
read  their  meaning.  “This  a  woman 
may  do,”  she  seemed  to  plead;  “this,  at 
least,  of  service  for  him  who  serves 
and  saves  us.”  Her  touch  was  steady 
as  steel,  and  not  a  drop  of  blood  had 
started— seeing  which  thing  I  yielded, 
and  bent  to  kiss  the  hem  of  her  lace. 
With  the  movement  strength  went 
from  me  utterly,  and  I  dropped  beside 
the  couch,  my  head  on  the  cushions  at 
my  lady’s  knee. 

Joy  and  thankfulness  were  in  me, 
but  my  weariness  dulled  them  into  a 
great  peace,  and  1  drifted  on  to  sleep 
with  Juana  kneeling  above  me,  watch¬ 
ing  over  my  master’s  life.  Yet  even  as 
I  gave  myself  over  to  rest  she  glanced 
down  upon  me,  and  so  strange  was  the 
look,  as  I  caught  it  through  half-closed 
lids,  that  it  smote  me  back  to  wakeful¬ 
ness.  For  there  was  terror  in  it,  terror 
and  something  more  which  I  would 
not  read.  ’Twas  in  my  thought  to  rise, 
to  speak  to  her,  but  my  body  answered 
not  to  my  will,  and  I  lay  watching  the 
face  above  me,  as  a  man  faces  death 
In  a  dream  and  cannot  stir.  ’Twas  on 
the  Prince  her  gaze  was  bent  now,,  on 
Orange,  our  deliverer,  and  the  passion 
in  her  face— was  It  of  love  and  pity  so 
keen,  they  stung  like  hate?  Long  she 
knelt  so,  her  gaze  never  wavering; 
then  she  lifted  her  eyes,  and  her  lips 
moved.  She  was  praying,  I  knew— 
praying,  surely,  for  his  life  who  lay 
thus  surrendered  before  her.  As  she 
prayed,  her  left  band  was  clenched 
hard  at  her  throat,  while  still  her  right 
was  steady  on  the  Prince’s  wound. 
Then  no  less  steadily  I  saw  her  lift 
that  right  band  from  its  work,  and 
while  the  blood  started  and  flowed,  she 
made  on  brow  and  breast  the  sign  of 
the  cross. 

The  cross!  With  that  I  understood, 
and  rising  without  a  sound,  I  set  my 


right  hand  on  the  wound,  and  with  my 
left  put  the  woman  back  as  I  bad 
put  Spain’s  self  away.  My  heart  was 
dead  within  me,  but  there  was  no  time 
to  think  of  that  till  the  flow  of 
Orange’s  life-blood  should  be  stayed. 

And  Juana,  when  she  saw  me  rise 
fi'om  that  seeming  sleep,  knelt  stark 
for  a  moment  on  her  scarlet  and  gold— 
aj’,  Spain’s  very  colors— knelt  like  an 
image  of  vengeance.  But  when  she 
had  mastered  her  dread,  she  flung  her¬ 
self  upon  me,  seeking  to  thrust  me 
back  from  the  couch,  to  snatch  my 
hand  away,  to  suffer  the  Prince’s  blood 
to  flow  unchecked.  Soundlessly  we 
wrestled,  and  it  w’as  well-nigh  more 
than  I  could  do  with  my  one  arm  to 
hold  her  from  me;  ah,  the  sweet  body 
I  had  loved!  and  it  was  thus  1  touched 
it.  At  length  I  had  gripped  her  slender 
wrists,  and  so  I  held  her  fast,  till  she, 
bending  till  her  golden  hair  brushed 
all  about  me,  set  her  teeth  into  my 
hand.  The  pain  stabbed  me  into 
strength;  I  burled  her  from  me,  and 
she  fell  without  a  sound. 

The  Prince  moaned,  and  opened  his 
eyes  in  a  look  of  question.  There  was 
a  glimmer  of  scarlet  and  gold  at  the 
door,  and  I  was  alone  at  the  Prince’s 
bedside,  a  broken  cross  of  gold  in  my 
band. 

They  found  me  at  my  post  when 
they  came— the  Prince’s  physician, 
white  with  fear,  and  the  attendant  who 
should  have  relieved  me,  and  whose 
shouts  had  but  just  been  heard  from 
bis  imprisonment.  But  I  know  not, 
nor  have  ever  known,  how  much  of 
time  lay  betwixt  their  coming  and  the 
flight  of  Juana  de  Witt.  Only  I  know 
that  I  left  youth  behind  me  in  that 
vigil,  held  under  the  gaze  of  the  heroes 
in  the  tapestry,  and  beside  the  hour¬ 
glass,  which  registered  nothing  of  the 
hours. 

When  they  sought  for  Juana,  she 
was  gone,  and  a  soldier  brought  word, 
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days  later,  that  she  bad  been  seen 
alone,  and  riding  at  speed  for  Parma’s 
camp.  It  was  a  fitting  sanctuary  for 
her;  within  those  lines  more  than  one 
would-be  murderer  of  Orange  had 
sought  safety.  I  think— God  pardon 
me— that  I  would  have  kept  silence 
concerning  that  night’s  work,  seeing 
that  she  was  gone,  and  could  endeavor 
no  more  against  us.  But  it  was  she 
that  had  lured  my  companion  with  a 
feigned  message  from  the  Princess, 
and  then  made  him  captive  with  a  shot 
bolt;  and  when  his  witness  was  given, 
I  was  questioned  sharply.  So  all  was 
known  at  length.  She  had  no  right, 
'twas  said,  to  the  good  Dutch  name 
she  bore;  she  was  a  great  lady  of 
Spain  who  had  crept  in  among  us  to 
do  the  work  In  which  Spain’s  generals 
had  failed.  And  they  drove  me  mad 
with  talk  of  her,  and  with  praise  of 
my  readiness  which  had  foiled  the 
scheme.  Only  the  Prince,  when 
strength  came  back  to  him  and  he 
heard  the  tale— the  Prince  praised  me 
not,  nor  ever  thanked  me  in  words,  and 
I  read  in  those  deep  eyes  of  his  a  pity 
which  understood. 

The  time  passed  thereafter,  and  all 
men  forgot  Juana  de  Witt.  Only  I  did 
not  forget,  and  I  needed  not  the  angry 
scar  on  my  hand  to  keep  me  in  mem¬ 
ory  of  her.  Yet  I  looked  tliereon  some¬ 
times,  when  I  was  wearied  with  much 
working,  and  when  my  hate  of  Spain 
grew  dull. 

Then  came  the  day— two  years  It  was 
after  that  terrible  night  in  spring— 
when  Spain  struck  once  more,  and  this 
time  struck  home.  I  was  not  at  my 
dear  master’s  side  when  he  fell  by  the 
band  of  G6rard,  and  when  I  reached 
the  Prinsenhof  he  was  already  dead. 
Then  I  cursed  Juana— I  had  never 
cursed  her  before. 

I  went  to  watch  the  murderer  die 
piecemeal  in  tortures,  though  I  knew 
that  I  did  ill,  for  the  Prince  would 


have  desired  no  such  vengeance.  But 
I  longed  to  watch  him  die  who  had 
smitten  the  Netherlands  to  the  heart, 
and,  moreover,  I  had  need  to  look  on 
G6rard  himself,  and  be  rid  of  a  horrid 
vision  which  showed  me  Juana’s  face, 
Juana’s  golden  head,  whenever  I 
thought  on  the  assassin.  So  I  stood 
near  the  gibbet  to  see;  but  when  G6- 
rard  had  lost  his  band  by  fire,  be 
crossed  himself  with  the  maimed  arm 
—and  I  dropped  where  I  stood,  in  a 
swoon.  It  was  an  evil  sight,  men  said, 
but  I  had  been  smitten  with  the  mem¬ 
ory  of  Juana  crossing  herself  above  the 
Prince’s  body. 

That  was  the  last  of  my  weakness. 
Juana  was  gone,  and  be  was  gone,  our 
master  and  father  whom  we  loved; 
there  was  naught  left  save  only  the 
Netherlands  and  a  great  hatred  of 
Spain.  These  two  I  served  with  all 
the  strength  that  was  mine,  and  thus 
it  came  about  that  I  was  In  Antwerp 
when  Parma  drew  his  forces  close  and 
ever  closer  round  the  city.  Antwerp 
was  a  hard  abiding-place  for  me  at  the 
first,  since  a  bright,  cruel  spectre  trod 
the  familiar  places  with  me,  till  fam¬ 
ine  and  fear  grew  gaunt  about  our 
streets  and  Jostled  aside  all  else.  Now 
of  that  leaguer  I  have  no  will  to  speak; 
of  our  dread,  and  our  desperate  hope; 
of  the  discord  in  our  councils,  and  the 
despair  of  heart  since  Orange  was  not 
without  the  walls  to  succor  us.  I  was 
no  soldier  by  training;  but  in  those 
days  every  man  was  soldier  who  could 
grasp  a  pike,  aud  I  took  my  share  with 
the  rest.  I  was  with  those  which  cut 
through  the  dykes  to  summon  our 
friend  the  sea;  and  strange  fighting  it 
was,  on  the  edge  of  earth  grown  sod¬ 
den  with  blood  and  the  salt  tides,  striv¬ 
ing  knee  to  knee  with  Parma’s  Span¬ 
iards  and  Walloons,  while  the  sea 
rolled  up  to  give  sepulture  to  the 
fa!  len. 

Were  I  to  tell  of  those  struggles,  of 
the  great  sobbing  shouts  which  hailed 
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the  sbi{)s  when  they  brought  us  bread 
—bread  and  the  power  to  light  on— of 
the  silence  which  drew  in  on  us  as  we 
watched  Parma’s  camp-fires  across  the 

ruined  land -  But  I  am  not  to  tell 

of  all  that,  but  of  the  hour  wherein  I 
met  Juana  de  Witt  once  more  face  to 
face. 

Parma  had  done  what  none  held  a 
man  might  do;  he  had  bridged  the 
Scheldt  at  last— the  mighty,  unbridled 
river— had  locked  us  from  our  friends, 
locked  us  in  with  famine  and  the 
creeping  whisper  of  surrender.  But 
we  thought  of  Haarlem,  and  made  one 
effort  more. 

It  was  dead  dark  of  a  night  in  spring 
when  the  fire-ships  were  launched 
against  the  bridge.  Beneath  the  burn¬ 
ing  boats  the  hurrying  Scheldt  tore  by, 
its  black  waters  fire-crested  from  the 
naming  timbers.  Fire  and  water  in  a 
mute  aud  terrible  league  against  our 
foes,  and  not  a  living  man  in  all  the 
fleet  save  one.  Now  I  was  that  man, 
for  when  the  Fortune  and  the  Hope 
were  made  ready,  something  went 
amiss  with  the  clockwork  devised  by 
Gianibelli,  the  Italian,  the  which  was 
to  fire  the  mine  aboard  the  Hope.  Then 
I  offered  myself  to  set  light  to  the  fuse 
and  escape  ns  I  might.  There  was  no 
such  courage  in  it,  for  the  waiting 
would  have  been  harder  far,  the  long 
waiting  till  the  bridge  should  be  con¬ 
quered  and  the  fieet  sail  in  to  save  us. 
I  had  hated  all  spaces  of  blank  time 
since  the  night  of  my  vigil.  Yet  my 
task  was  harder  than  I  thought; 
stranger,  longer,  and  more  dread.  Be¬ 
fore  me,  down  the  impatient  stream, 
went  the  burning  boats  which  were  to 
distract  the  eyes  and  thoughts  of 
Parma’s  men  till  the  ships  could  do 
their  work.  And  still,  as  they  went, 
giant  torches  and  beacons  of  alarm, 
the  shores  sprang  to  life  at  their  pass¬ 
ing.  Struck  sudden  out  of  the  encom¬ 
passing  night,  fort  and  bastion  showed 
their  sullen  fronts,  and  the  Spaniards 


fiocked  forth  to  gape  on  the  pageant 
of  death  which  menaced  them.  Spear 
and  banner  and  gleam  of  armor  fiashed 
out  along  the  banks,  but  idle  all  and 
moveless,  for  what  did  arms  avail 
against  the  elements?  Behind  that 
fiotilla  of  fire  came  our  dark  ships, 
loaded  with  powder  and  heaped  stones— 
grave-stones  many  of  them,  turned  to 
missiles  against  the  living.  Beneath 
my  feet,'  as  I  stood  by  the  helm,  was 
stored  the  death  of  a  thousand  men, 
and  it  was  for  me  to  steer  destruction 
to  its  goal.  The  fuse  was  within  reach 
of  my  hand,  and,  lost  in  the  dimness 
behind  me,  the  little  following  boat 
whereby  I  must  escape.  Around  my 
vessel  the  fierce  waters  muttered  and 
hissed,  but  theirs  were  friendly  voices. 
They,  too,  hated  the  Spaniards  whose 
yoke  was  on  their  necks,  and  it  seemed 
to  me  they  murmured  the  Beggars’ 
Echo-Song  as,  one  wave  to  another, 
they  carried  on  their  undertone.  But 
there  were  other  than  friends  about 
ine;  from  the  shore  came  trumpet  notes 
of  threat  and  challenge  above  the  rush 
of  the  Scheldt.  The  camp-fires  of 
Parma  watched  me  with  red,  hostile 
eyes,  steadfast,  when  the  wavering 
glare  of  our  boats  had  swept  by.  Fire 
and  water  and  the  unsleeping  hate  of 
Spain  were  about  me;  but  for  none  of 
these  I  feared.  I  fought  to  throw  off 
the  dogging  memory  of  another  night 
when  I  had  guarded  the  Netherlands; 
and  the  death-fraught  ship  on  the  black 
waters  was  terrible  to  me  by  reason 
of  the  thought  of  a  peaceful  room,  safe 
in  a  guarded  city. 

Nearer  to  the  sinister  line  of  the 
bridge,  nearer.  I  was  alone  in  my 
work,  yet  when  the  planks  beneath  me 
groaned  and  creaked,  my  fancy  mocked 
me  with  footsteps,  and  it  was  Juana  I 
seemed  to  see,  with  her  hand  on  the 
fuse  as  once  she  had  laid  it  on  the 
Prince’s  wound.  On  we  went,  that 
Spanish  phantom  ever  at  my  side,  till 
all  things  grew  unreal  about  me,  and 
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the  slanting  columns  of  Uame  which 
marshalled  me  on  my  way,  the  rebel¬ 
lious  water,  and  the  ranks  of  armed 
men  snatched  at  by  the  firelight,  blot¬ 
ted  out  by  the  lurking  night,  were  as 
fevered  and  fantastical  visions.  Close 
now  to  the  bridge,  so  close  I  could  dis¬ 
cern  the  soldiers  clustered  there, 
swarthy  faces  under  burnished  helms 
a-grin  in  derision  as  our  boats  burned 
harmlessly  away  beyond  Parma’s  pali¬ 
sades.  Flicker  of  fire  and  of  steel,  and 
rush  of  black  water.  Then  all  was 
clear  and  real  to  me  again  as  I  wedged 
the  tiller  in  place  that  the  Hope  might 
drive  straight  upon  the  bridge.  That 
done,  I  bent  to  set  light  to  the  fuse, 
screening  it  with  my  cloak  from  the 
wind  of  speed  which  beat  on  me. 
Done,  so  simply,  so  speedily  done;  and 
the  Scheldt  received  me,  death  cold  to 
my  fevered  body,  yet  a  friend,  for  it 
bore  me  up  till  I  reached  the  little  boat, 
wherein  I  fied  for  life. 

Once  more,  for  a  little,,  time  was  not. 
Till  on  a  sudden  the  sky  smote  down 
to  the  engulfing  river  in  one  great 
blaze  of  red,  and  a  crash  like  the 
rending  of  the  world;  and  the  bridge— 
Parma’s  bridge— shook  and  snapped 
and  the  Scheldt  sprang  free,  thick 
strewn  with  mingled  wreckage,  while 
all  the  air  rained  stones  and  the  steel- 
clad  dead  of  Spain.  Free!  the  river 
was  free;  our  enemy’s  yoke  was 
broken  and  we  were  saved! 

I  felt  the  blood  leap  in  my  veins 
with  a  joy  I  had  not  thought  to  know 
again.  .  Panic  was  abroad  among  our 
foes,  and  scant  wonder,  for  Parma  lay 
stark  and  stunned  upon  his  ruined 
bridge  among  the  bodies  of  bis  best. 
Heedless  of  all  save  triumph,  we 
turned  and  pulled  down  stream  to  look 
on  Spain’s  overthrow.  If  but  the  men 
of  Antwerp  would  strike  in  time;  if 
but  the  Admiral  would  sweep  his  fieet 
through  the  gap  which  we  had  cleft! 
But  they  came  not;  and  another  came. 
Risen  up  from  the  blow  which  had 


felled  him,  out  to  the  end  of  the  broken 
bridge,  where  one  ship  yet  smouldered 
menace  and  the  toppling  stones  were 
piled,  came  a  figure  in  armor  bright 
with  gold,  but  unbelmeted,  that  he 
might  be  plain  to  all.  Out  to  the  piled 
wreckage  he  came,  across  the  blood- 
besmirched  wood,  thick  strown  with 
mangled  things  which  had  been  sol¬ 
diers  of  Spain.  To  the  brink  of  the 
triumphing  Scheldt  be  came,  and  order 
followed  his  steps.  He  caught  one 
leaning  brand  which  seemed  ready  to 
fall  and  smite  him,  and  tossed  the 
blazing  wood  out  across  the  water; 
then  lifting  another  be  made  close  sur¬ 
vey  of  the  havoc  wrought,  and  turning, 
waved  on  bis  men.  In  a  moment  some 
were  at  work  amid  the  tumbied,  burn¬ 
ing  heaps,  while  others  thrust  off  our 
second  ship  till  she  slipped  harmlessly 
out  to  the  current  and  was  borne 
away. 

We  hud  no  need  to  ask  what  manner 
of  man  it  was  who  stood  among  the 
fragments  of  his  work  and  set  to  the 
task  again.  Parma,  arch-devil  of 
Spain,  Parma,  who  had  plotted  our 
Prince’s  death,  he  stood  there  and 
foiled  us  as  he  had  foiled  us  since 
Genblours.  And  even  as  we  watched 
and  the  cursed  fieet  tarried,  the  bridge¬ 
building  began  anew;  cooliy,  as  though 
death  by  fire  might  not  be  steaiing  on 
them  out  of  the  dark  across  the  red¬ 
dened  w'ater.  No  man  but  Alexander 
Farnese  could  have  held  soldiers  to  the 
work;  but  he— a  beacon  in  his  gold- 
wrought  harness— stood  by  the  brink, 
above  the  black  eddying  water,  and 
ordered  the  laying  of  beam  and  plank 
by  the  light  which  our  fireships  had 
kindled. 

Spain’s  cause  hung  on  that  one  man’s 
life,  and  without  question  asked  or 
question  answered,  we  crept  nearer. 
Fire  and  water  and  the  riven  earth  had 
spared  him,  but  one  band  might  yet 
do  what  these  bad  left  undone.  We 
escaped  unseen,  for  by  this  the  Span- 
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iards  bud  pushed  out  in  boats,  and  still 
we  gained.  We  were  within  range, 
within  musket  shot,  and  he  wore  no 
helm.  I  bad  snatched  up  a  weapon, 
and  in  another  instant  William  had 
been  avenged  and  Antwerp  safe. 

As  I  knelt,  my  face  lifted  and  clear 
to  tlie  light,  there  was  a  cry  I  heard 
through  all  the  sound  of  toil  and  above 
the  rushing  water.  My  shot  rang  out, 
and  a  tigure,  unarmored,  velvet-clad, 
like  some  great  man’s  page,  sprang 
forward  to  the  piled  wreckage  at 
Parma’s  9ide.  The  blur  of  flame  and 
strange  shadow  dizzied  me  for  a  heart¬ 
beat.  When  I  could  see  again,  Parma 
stood  erect;  ’twas  the  stripling  beside 
him  had  taken  my  bullet  and  reeled 
to  the  black  water. 

There  was  a  crash  of  shouts  and 
flring,  but  of  all  that  I  knew  little. 
The  current  had  caught  the  fallen  fig¬ 
ure  and  drifted  it  past  my  boat,  and 
clear  in  the  shadows  I  saw  the  face 
I  knew. 

I  thought  I  had  tasted  hate  before, 
but  as  I  lifted  Juana  from  the  water, 
and  looked  back  at  the  Prince  she  had 
saved,  hate  was  on  my  very  lips  like 
the  taste  of  blood.  For  his  sake,  then, 
for  love  of  him,  she  had  put  her  very 
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womanhood  aside;  she  had -  I 

looked  down  and  met  the  wide  blue 
eyes,  bright  as  swords.  I  knew  that 
tbe  fleet  was  too  late,  that  Parma’s 
work  would  triumph,  but  in  that  mo¬ 
ment  ’twas  not  for  that  I  cared. 
Juana’s  eyes  were  upon  me;  her  bright 
hair  brushed  my  band,  where  the  scar 
yet  showed.  I  turned  from  her;  1 
looked  back  to  Parma  indomitable  on 
his  bridge,  and  her  glance  followed 
mine  and  read  my  thought.  She  was 
past  speech  by  that,  but  she  turned  her 
face  a  little  till  it  touched  my  band. 
Then,  very  slowly,  for  her  strength 
was  spent,  she  raised  her  hand  and 
once  again,  as  there  at  Orange’s  bed¬ 
side,  she  made  the  sign  of  the  cross. 
'The  rest  her  spirit  said  to  mine  in  that 
last  look.  For  Spain  and  the  Faith 
she  bad  done  her  work.  Orange  she 
bad  sought  to  slay;  Parma  she  bad 
saved;  but  me  she  had  loved,  and  taken 
my  bullet  in  her  breast.  And  at  the 
last  all  was  cleared  between  us,  thus. 
And  while  Parma  stood  among  his  sol¬ 
diers  in  the  firelight,  and  we  crept 
back  along  the  sullen  river,  I  bent  and 
kissed  her  on  the  Ups,  for  she  was 
dead. 

Dora  Greenwell  McChesney. 
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Johann  Christoph  Friedrich  von 
Schiller,  poet,  dramatist,  historian,  and 
critic,  was  born  on  November  10,  1759, 
at  Marbacb,  in  tbe  kingdom  of 
Wilrtemberg,  and  after  a  stormy  youth 
and  a  placid  and  honored  middle  age 
died  at  Weimar  on  May  9,  1805.  W’e 
now  celebrate  the  centenary  of  his 
death.  But  the  centenary  is  that  of  the 
greatest  figure  but  one  in  tbe  great 
period  of  German  literature,  not  that 
of  one  of  the' great  figures  in  the  lit¬ 
erature  of  the  world.  The  attitude  of 
German  and  of  English  critics  tow¬ 


ards  the  work  of  Schiller  must  always 
be  essentially  different.  We  have  be¬ 
hind  us  tbe  finest  poetic  drama  that 
has  ever  existed;  in  Germany  the  poetic 
drama  has  never  flourished  in  any  true 
sense  of  the  word— it  has  never  really 
taken  root  at  all.  In  Germany  Schil¬ 
ler’s  star  blazes  in  a  poetical  heaven 
unoccupied  save  by  one  superb  planet 
and  one  lesser  flame;  in  England  the 
tale  of  constellations  was  complete  be¬ 
fore  bis  advent.  It  is  easy  enough  to 
explain  tbe  wild  enthusiasm  with 
which  Schiller’s  appearance  was  re- 
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celved  by  a  generation  accustomed  to 
Kleist  and  Klopstock.  The  cult  of 
him,  which  arose  almost  contemporane¬ 
ously  in  England,  is  less  easy  to  un¬ 
derstand;  but  we  are  inclined  to  think 
that  it  was  due  to  a  large  extent  to  the 
lack  of  acquaintance  with  our  own 
dramatic  literature  which  then  pre¬ 
vailed  in  this  country.  Carlyle,  for  In¬ 
stance,  told  us  that  Kabale  und  Liebe 
was  the  tinest  domestic  tragedy  that 
he  had  ever  read.  No  one,  surely, 
could  have  expressed  himself  in  such 
terms  who  was  acquainted  with  A 
Woman  Killed  with  Kindness.  Coleridge, 
on  the  other  hand,  to  whom  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  cult  was  so  largely  due,  was 
fully  aware  of  his  author’s  deficiencies 
in  comparison  with  our  own  great 
dramatists.  With  reference  to  the 
beautiful  speech  of  Wallenstein  in  the 
third  act  of  Wallensteins  Tod,  beginning, 
“Max,  bleibe  bei  mir.— Geh’  nicbt  von 
mir,  Max!”  he  observes  that  it  is  In  the 
best  style  of  Massinger,  and  adds  pa¬ 
thetically,  “O  si  sic  omnia!” 

In  Germany,  however,  where  Goethe 
and  Lessing'  were  the  only  standards 
of  comparison,  and  the  immeasurable 
superiority  of  Goethe  to  his  brother 
dramatist  was  not  yet  understood,  the 
fame  of  Schiller  rose  and  rose  till  it 
culminated  in  the  celebration  of  the 
centenary  of  his  birth  In  1859.  He  had 
an  innumerable  crowd  of  followers,  of 
Epigoni,  pouring  out  a  continual 
stream  of  versification  of  unimpeacha¬ 
ble  smoothness  and  intolerable  futility. 
To  criticize  Schiller  would  have 
seemed,  if  not  blasphemous,  at  any 
rate  as  absurd  as  to  speak  disrespect¬ 
fully  of  the  equator.  But  since  1859 
there  has  been  a  remarkable  change. 
In  making  this  statement  we  are  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  high  authority  of  Herr 
Fulda,  who,  whatever  one  may  think 
of  the  merits  of  his  compositions,  is  a 
literary  figure  of  importance  in  Ger¬ 
many,  and  who,  to  Judge  from  his  own 
works,  must  be  in  general  sympathy 


with  Schiller’s  aims.  He  declares  that 
Schiller’s  reputation  in  his  own  coun¬ 
try  has  sunk  to  a  point  which  would 
have  seemed  impossible  in  1859,  that 
among  the  educated  middle  classes,  for¬ 
merly  his  stanchest  admirers,  he  has 
gone  completely  out  of  fashion  and  has 
lost  all  infiuence,  that  no  one  is  enthu¬ 
siastic  for  him  except  the  very  old  and 
the  very  young,  and  that  the  latter 
are  half-ashamed  of  their  enthusiasm. 
Nietzsche,  the  prophet  of  the  younger 
generation,  in  his  “Gotzendfimmerung,” 
puts  Schiller  in  the  class  of  the  “Im¬ 
possible,”  and  goes  so  far  as  to  call 
him  the  “Moral-blowing  Trumpeter  of 
Siikkingen,”  an  epithet  which,  as  those 
who  appreciate  tlie  reference  will  un¬ 
derstand,  is  as  insulting  as  any  that 
could  be  bestowed  upon  a  dramatist  of 
repute.  Herr  Fulda  attributes  this 
downfall  of  Schiller,  which,  he  thinks, 
is  not  permanent,  to  various  causes. 
He  thinks  that  Schiller  was  worshipped 
as  the  prophet  of  unity  and  of  liberty, 
that  he  is  essentially  the  poet  of  those 
who  desire  and  have  not  attained;  con¬ 
sequently  now  that  the  German  nation 
has  attained  unity,  material  prosperity, 
and  liberty  of  a  sort,  it  no  longer  pays 
homage  to  the  poet  who  inspired  its 
efforts.  No  people  whose  aim  is 
power  and  success,  and  which  regards 
pathos  and  sentimentality  as  hin¬ 
drances  to  progress,  can  be  expected  to 
admire  Schiller’s  heroes.  Most  fatal 
sign  of  all,  the  German  woman  no 
longer  feels  her  former  “Schwarmerei” 
for  the  poet.  "With  the  progress  of  her 
emancipation  she  has  begun  to  feel  a 
natural  distaste  for  his  patronizing 
attitude  towards  her  sex:— 

Tugenden  brauchet  der  Mann,  er 
stfirzet  sicb  wagend  ins  Leben, 

Trltt  mit  dem  stfirkeren  Glflck  in  den 
bedenklichen  Kampf. 

Eine  Tugend  gentiget  dem  Weib;  sie  ist 
da,  sie  erscheinet 

Lieblich  dem  Herzen,  dem  Aug* 
lieblich  erschelne  sie  stets! 
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She  has,  very  properly,  begun  to  regard 
such  praise  as  this  and  that  contained 
In  “WUrde  der  Frauen”  as  only  one 
degree  better  than  contempt. 

Such  being  the  present  position  of 
Schiller's  reputation  in  Germany,  it  is 
our  duty  to  discover  whether  our  own 
estimate  of  his  work  is  higher  or  lower 
than  that  at  which  his  countrymen 
appear  to  have  arrived.  A  recent  re¬ 
perusal  of  the  whole  of  the  author’s 
poetical  and  dramatic  works  and  of  as 
much  as  we  could  comfortably  digest 
of  bis  prose  compositions  has,  on  the 
whole,  left  the  impression  which  is  so 
often  produced  by  the  exhibition  in 
bulk  of  the  (Buvre  of  a  deceased  Royal 
Academician— it  has  emphasized  Schil¬ 
ler’s  deficiencies  without  laying  equal 
emphasis  on  his  merits.  Foremost 
among  his  defects  we  should  place  his 
lack  of  the  sense  of  humor,  and  with¬ 
out  a  sense  of  humor  it  is  bard  to 
achieve  immortality.  He  may  have 
been  somewhat  conscious  of  this  him¬ 
self,  since  he  scarcely  ever  indulged  in 
compositions  of  an  ostensibly  humorous 
kind.  If  he  bad  never  done  so,  we 
Should  have  been  spared  “Die  be- 
rtthmte  Frau.”  Readers  of  his  ballads 
will  remember  “Der  Gang  nach  dem 
Eisenhammer,”  where  the  wicked  ser¬ 
vant  is  put  into  the  furnace  by  mis¬ 
take  for  the  virtuous  little  page,  and 
“Der  Kampf  mit  dem  Drachen,”  in 
which  the  hero,  like  an  American  foot¬ 
ball-player,  practises  on  a  dummy 
dragon  before  meeting  the  real  mon¬ 
ster.  In  his  curious  romance  “Der 
Geisterseher”  there  is  an  admirable 
situation  for  farce;  the  supposed  sor¬ 
cerer,  to  his  intense  dismay,  succeeds 
In  calling  up  a  real  ghost  instead  of  the 
sham  spirit  which  be  had  concealed  up 
the  chimney.  Schiller  treats  this  affair 
with  relentless  solemnity.  His  early 
plays  cannot  be  read  without  a  smile, 
though  Herr  Fulda  would  have  us  be¬ 
lieve  they  are  realistic  representations 
of  the  life  of  the  period.  Our  laughter 


culminates  at  the  most  tragic  moment 
of  the  last  act  of  Kabale  und  Liebe.  “I 
am  calm,”  cries  Ferdinand,  “calm,  too, 
is  the  shuddering  stretch  of  country 
over  which  the  plague  has  swept;  I  am 
calm.  Yet  one  request,  Louisa— it  is 
my  last.  My  bead  burns  so  feverishly. 

I  need  refreshment  Will  you  make 
me  a  glass  of  lemonade?”  (Exit 
Louisa.)  Collectors  of  unfortunate 
phrases  will  treasure  the  description  of 
the  dungeon  in  the  same  play,  “wo  die 
Nacbt  mit  der  Hdlle  llebiiugelt”— 
“where  Night  makes  eyes  at  Death 
and  Death  at  Night.” 

Had  Schiller  the  true  lyric  gift?  We 
do  not  feel  certain  that  be  had.  Occa¬ 
sionally  be  rises  to  considerable 
heights,  as  in  “Die  Giitter  Grlechen- 
lauds,”  “Das  Siegesfest”  and  Thekla’s 
song;  but  it  is  a  striking  fact  that  bis 
poetry  has  been  utilized  by  musicians 
to  a  far  less  extent  than  the  verses  of 
much  smaller  men.  This,  surely,  is 
a  valid  test  of  its  lyrical  quality. 
Schubert’s  “Gruppe  aus  dem  Tartarus” 
and  “Des  Miidchens  Klage”  were  in¬ 
spired  by  him,  and  there  is  the  great 
instance  of  “An  die  Freude,”  though 
it  can  hardly  be  maintained  that  the 
glories  of  the  last  movement  of  the 
Choral  Symphony  are  mainly  due  to 
Schiller’s  poem.  Far  less  successful  in¬ 
stances  of  a  connection  between  Schil¬ 
ler  and  music  are  Romberg’s  “Lied  von 
der  Glocke,”  Dr.  Joachim’s  “Scene  der 
Marfa,”  from  Demetrius,  Mendelssohn’s 
“Die  Kiinstler,”  the  compositions  of 
Liszt  and  of  Smetana  and  Vincent 
d’Indy,  based  on  Die  Ideate  and  on 
Wallenstein  respectively,  and  Verdi’s 
opera  “Luisa  Miller”  {Kabale  und  Liebe). 
In  striking  contrast  to  this  meagre  list 
stands  the  mass  of  music  to  which 
Goethe’s  verse  has  given  birth.  We 
may  perhaps  comment  here  on  Schil¬ 
ler’s  position  as  a  metrist.  He  is  most 
successful  in  the  trochaic  dimeters  of 
such  a  poem  as  “An  die  Freude,”  and 
by  peculiar  arrangements  of  these,  as 
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in  “Das  Siegesfest,”  he  occasionally 
produces  admirable  effects.  His  treat¬ 
ment  of  Irregular  cboric  metres  some¬ 
times  succeeds,  as  in  some  of  the  odes 
In  “Die  Braut  Ton  Messina,"  sometimes 
fulls  disastrously,  as  In  “Der  Hand- 
schub."  His  elegiacs  are  not  so  good 
as  Goethe’s,  and  sometimes  be  pre¬ 
sents  us  with  lines  like  “Auf  das 
Wahrbaftige  nur,  auf  das  Ewige  wies,” 
which  seem  to  postulate  a  complete  ab¬ 
sence  of  the  sense  of  rhythm.  But  it 
Is  to  the  monotony  of  his  blank  verse, 
bis  principal  vehicle  of  expression,  that 
we  cannot  but  attribute  the  dreariness 
of  much  of  bis  dramatic  work.  It  is 
not  aitogether  Schiller’s  fault;  the  fail¬ 
ing  is  common  to  almost  all  German 
blank  verse,  and  tempts  us  to  think 
that  the  true  medium  of  dramatic  ex¬ 
pression  in  that  language  is  a  loose 
rhyming  metre,  such  as  is  employed,  to 
cite  the  last  successful  instance,  in 
Sudermann’s  Die  drei  Reiherfedern. 
Schiller  half  recognizes  this  in  the  pro¬ 
logue  to  Wallensteins  Lager  where  he 
speaks  of  the  Muse’s  “altes  deutsches 
Recht,  des  Reimes  Spiel,’’  but  he  at 
once  proceeds  to  apologize  for  his  em¬ 
ployment  of  rhyme.  We  have  exam¬ 
ined  two  sets  of  a  hundred  consecutive 
lines  drawn  from  bis  first  and  bis  last 
completed  drama.  In  the  former  set 
there  is  not  one  single  variation  from 
the  regular  beat  of  the  iambic,  and 
fifty  per  cent,  of  the  lines  have  femi¬ 
nine  endings.  A  single  Alexandrine  in¬ 
terrupts  the  decasyllabic  current.  In 
the  second  set  forty-six  per  cent,  of 
the  lines  have  feminine  endings;  there 
are  four  resolved  feet,  one  false  accent, 
and  two  fragmentary  lines.  And  this 
monotony  continues  through  all  the 
dramas,  through  soliloquy  and  dia¬ 
logue,  through  contemplation  and  inci¬ 
dent,  whoever  be  the  speaker  and  what¬ 
ever  be  the  occasion.  Twice,  indeed,  in 
Die  Jungfrau  von  Orleans  and  in  Maria 
Stuart,  we  have  complete  scenes  com¬ 
posed  of  Alexandrines,  resuiting  only 


in  increased  monotony.  The  Maid  oc¬ 
casionally  speaks  in  rhyme  and  at  once 
becomes  operatic.  Rhyme  is  also 
adopted  by  other  characters  in  mo¬ 
ments  of  emotion,  often  with  most  un¬ 
satisfactory  results— witness  the  disas¬ 
trous  couplet  which  concludes  Act  III. 
of  Die  Picoolomini,  of  which  Coleridge 
says  “few  will  not  have  taste  enough 
to  laugh."  Truly  Schiller  should  have 
taken  lessons  in  the  metrical  school  of 
Fletcher  and  Ford. 

Schiller  was  a  most  methodical 
writer.  He  began  his  career  by  the 
composition  of  three  prose  tragedies. 
He  then  produced  a  verse  tragedy,  Don 
Carlos.  Then  for  twelve  years  he 
studied  and  wrote  history.  After  that 
in  the  remaining  six  years  of  his  life 
he  produced  five  verse  tragedies  and  a 
portion  of  a  sixth.  His  spare  time  was 
occupied  by  his  numerous  miscellane¬ 
ous  poems  and  contributions  to  Thalia 
and  Die  Horen.  The  publication  of  Die 
Rduber,  his  first  work,  was  perhaps  the 
greatest  triumph  ever  achieved  in 
the  literary  field  by  one  so  young. 
Through  all  the  rampageous  fustian 
of  which  that  play  is  (^omposed  there 
burns  something  which  must  seize  on 
the  imagination  even  of  the  least 
imaginative.  We  can  only  compare 
the  quality  of  the  effect  with  that 
produced  by  “Wuthering  Heights.’’  A 
great  deal  of  the  drama  seems  like 
some  monstrous  parody,  other  parts  re¬ 
mind  one  more  of  the  “Castle  of 
Otranto’’  than  of  anything  else;  one 
feels  that  “Monk”  Lewis,  who  first 
translated  it  into  English,  was  quite  the 
most  suitable  person  for  the  task.  The 
characters  are  inhuman,  the  language 
is  worse  than  brutal,  the  plot  is  pre¬ 
posterous,  yet  there  is  always  that  in¬ 
definable  something  which  marks  the 
work  of  genius.  The  most  amusing 
feature  of  it  all  is  that  Schiller  in  his 
preface  claims  for  this  red-hot  riot  a 
place  “among  the  books  of  morality" 
and  bids  us  in  him  “not  to  admire  the 
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author,  but  to  respect  the  man  of  high 
principle.”  It  was  only  natural  that 
the  immense  success  of  Die  Rduber 
should  have  led  him  to  produce  other 
plays  of  a  similar  kind.  Die  Verschwor- 
ung  des  Fiesco  zu  Genua,  its  immediate 
successor,  is  undoubtedly  a  failure.  It 
is  more  compact  and  less  crazy  than 
Die  Rduber,  but  with  the  increase  of 
concentration  and  sanity  there  has 
come  a  great  decrease  of  power  and 
impressiveness.  Of  Kabale  und  Liebe 
we  have  already  said  something.  Its 
ridiculous  picture  of  a  small  German 
Court  could  only  have  been  successful 
among  a  people  as  devoid  of  the  sense 
of  humor  as  the  author  himself.  Sev¬ 
eral  of  the  characters  have  committed 
crimes  of  one  sort  or  another.  “Jo¬ 
hanna  Norfoik,”  alias  Lady  Milford,  is 
a  pure  figure  of  fun;  and  Luise’s  fidel¬ 
ity  to  the  oath  extorted  by  duress 
forms  the  crudest  misuse  of  this  anti¬ 
quated  stage  device  with  which  we 
are  acquainted.  Even  the  virtuous  I'er- 
dinaud  has  no  objection  to  robbing  his 
father  for  his  own  benefit,  on  the 
ground  that  his  father  himself  had  ob¬ 
tained  the  money  by  robbery.  Of  the 
amazing  coarseness  of  the  language 
we  will  say  nothing.  We  may  observe 
that  the  fragment  of  Der  Menschenfeind, 
which  was  begun,  but  fortunately 
never  proceeded  with,  shows  incipient 
symptoms  of  the  same  faults.  Schiller 
now  published  his  first  play  in  verse, 
Don  Carlos,  probably  one  of  the  long¬ 
est  and  certainly  one  of  the  dreariest 
tragedies  ever  written.  Even  his  most 
ardent  admirers  admit  that  the  first 
half  of  the  play  has  one  hero  and  the 
second  half  another,  with  the  result 
that  we  fail  to  take  much  interest  in 
either.  His  twelve  years’  abstention 
from  dramatic  work,  which  followed, 
inspired  his  greatest  work  in  Wallen¬ 
stein,  and,  after  three  less  successful 
plays,  in  Wilhelm  Tell.  But  we  have 
never  been  able  to  understand  why 
Schiller,  being  a  historian,  so  often  per¬ 


verted  historical  fact  to  the  detriment 
of  his  characters  and  his  drama.  Wal- 
ienstein,  as  presented  in  Schiller’s  his¬ 
tory,  we  can  appreciate.  When  his 
simulacrum  is  presented  to  us  in  the 
play  we  are  unable  to  imagine  how  this 
weak-willed,  star-gazing  personage, 
who  has  no  plans  and  is  a  puppet  in 
the  hands  of  Countess  Terzky,  could 
ever  have  contrived  to  Induce  any 
army  of  soldiers  to  follow  him  even 
into  battle,  much  less  into  revolt 
agamst  their  sovereign.  A  worse  case 
still  is  that  of  the  Maid.  Schiller 
makes  her  downfall  to  be  due  to  a 
ridiculous  passion  for  one  Lionel,  an 
Englishman,  a  theme  only  worthy  of 
Voltaire’s  “La  Pucelle.”  The  historical 
fact,  which  would  have  provided  him 
with  a  splendid  dramatic  motif— 
namely,  the  Maid’s  gradual  loss  of  con¬ 
fidence  in  her  own  powers  after  the 
accomplishment  of  her  mission  at 
Khelms— he  deliberately  discards.  He 
even  prefers  to  represent  his  heroine 
as  a  radiant  and  beautiful  creature,  in¬ 
stead  of  the  simple,  homely  peasant 
of  the  statue  in  the  Mus6e  Hlstorlque 
at  Orleans.  When  he  deserts  history 
entirely  he  fares  little  better.  The 
imaginary  scene  between  Mary  Stuart 
and  Elizabeth,  for  instance,  which 
might  have  been  made  so  great,  is  a 
mere  tournament  of  vulgar  abuse.  But 
Schiller’s  sense  of  dramatic  propriety 
was  not  keen.  We  may  instance  the 
impossible  speeches  which  are  put  into 
the  mouth  of  Wilhelm  Tell’s  little  son 
and  of  the  peasants  In  the  Jungfrau 
and  the  long  narrative  by  the  faithful 
Kennedy  to  Mary  Stuart  of  facts  which 
her  mistress  knew  perfectly  well  al¬ 
ready. 

In  what,  then,  does  tiie  greatness  of 
Schiller  consist?  Lord  Goschen  has 
told  us  recently  that  he  possessed  the 
highest  possible  ideals.  But  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  have  the  highest  ideals  and 
yet  be  a  very  poor  dramatist.  Just  as 
it  is  possible  to  be  a  very  fine  dramatist 
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aud  yet  possess  no  ideals  at  all.  His 
real  merit  must  be  held,  we  think,  to 
consist  in  a  continuity  of  grave  elo¬ 
quence,  with  no  very  exalted  moments, 
but  with  few  lapses  from  the  plateau 
of  moderate  elevation  along  which  his 
Muse  ranges.  In  the  works  of  his 
maturity  there  are  no  shocks,  just  as 
there  are  no  surprises.  His  best  mood 
is  one  of  dignified  melancholy.  At  the 
very  outset  we  find  this  in  the  beauti¬ 
ful  dialogue  between  Hector  and 
Andromache,  which  was  incorporated 
in  Die  Itduber;  and  the  following  pas¬ 
sage,  which  perhaps  shows  Schiller  at 
his  highest  achievement,  is  of  this 
character:— 

Und  was  ist  dein  Beginnen?  Hast  du 
dir’s 

Auch  redlich  selbst  bekannt?  Du 
willst  die  Macht, 

Die  ruhig,  sicher  thronende  erschtlttern. 
Die  in  verjfihrt  geheiligtem  Besitz, 

In  der  Gewohnheit  fest  gegriindet  ruht. 
Die  an  der  Vblker  frommem  Kinder- 
glauben 

Mit  tausend  zahen  Wurzeln  slch  be- 
festigt.  ' 

Das  wird  kein  Kampf  der  Kraft  sein 
mit  der  Kraft, 

Den  fUrcht’  ich  nlcht.  Mit  jedem  Geg- 
ner  wag’  ich’s, 

Den  ich  kann  sehen  und  ins  Auge 
fassen, 

Der,  selbst  voll  Muth,  auch  mir  den 
Muth  entflammt 

Bin  unsichbarer  Felnd  Ist’s,  den  ich 
fUrchte, 

Der  in  der  Menschen  Brust  mir 
wldersteht, 

Durch  feige  Furcht  allein  mir  ftlrchter- 
lich— 

Nicht,  was  lebendig,  kraftvoll  sich  ver- 
kfindigt, 

Ist  das  gefahrllch  Furchbare.  Das 
ganz 

Gemeine  ist’s,  das  ewig  Gestrige, 

Was  immer  war  und  immer  wieder- 
kebrt 

Und  morgen  gilt,  well’s  heute  bat 
gegolten! 

Here  we  have  the  dignity,  the  monot¬ 
ony,  the  gravity,  and  the  eloquence  to 
liOadoD  Times. 


the  full.  It  is  these  qualities  which 
give  Wilhelm  Tell  the  best  chance  of 
surviving  of  all  Schiller’s  plays.  The 
work  is,  indeed,  not  so  much  a  play 
as  a  dramatic  poem.  There  is  no  real 
co-ordination  between  the  Rudenz-At- 
tinghausen  plot,  the  Rudenz-Bertha 
plot,  the  Parricida-Kaiser  plot,  and  the 
rest;  and  Tell  is  a  most  unsatisfactory 
hero,  who,  but  for  two  feats  of  water¬ 
manship  and  two  feats  of  cross-bow 
shooting,  the  latter  of  no  creditable 
kind,  does  little  to  justify  his  reputa¬ 
tion.  But  the  situation  permits  Schil¬ 
ler,  at  the  expense  of  the  dramatic  ex¬ 
citement  which  the  spectator  has  a 
right  to  expect,  to  construct  those  pas¬ 
sages  of  dignified  description  and  ex¬ 
hortation,  often  of  great  beauty,  im 
which  he  excels.  We  ought  not  to  look 
in  Schiller  for  the  infinite  variety  of 
our  own  great  dramatists.  For  one- 
thing,  he  is  doomed  to  work  in  that 
recalcitrant  medium,  the  German  lan¬ 
guage;  for  another,  such  variety  is  im¬ 
possible  to  the  purely  Teutonic  genius^ 
Even  Shakespeare,  when  handled  by 
Schiller  in  his  translation  of  Macbeth^ 
sinks  to  the  Schillerian  dead  level. 
The  Elizabethanism  is  gone.  The- 
Porter,  for  instance,  in  place  of  his 
magnificent  buffoonery,  is  made  to  slngr 
the  silliest  of  little  German  songs.  It 
is  this  incompatibility  between  the 
mind  of  Schiller  and  the  Elizabethan 
mind,  as  we  have  already  suggested, 
which  makes  the  due  appraisement  of 
Schiller  so  diflScult  to  an  English  critic; 
nevertheless,  we  are  bound  to  form  for 
ourselves  an  estimate  of  his  merits 
based  upon  the  lofty  standard  of  com¬ 
parison  with  which  our  own  drama  has 
provided  us.  Schiller’s  reputation  may 
wane  or  increase,  as  taste  changes;  but 
we  feel  confident  that  it  will  never 
again  reach  the  height  to  which  it 
was  hoisted  by  the  sentimental  ideal¬ 
ism  of  the  early  nineteenth  century. 
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Those  who  were  Members  of  the 
House  of  Commons  forty  years  ago 
will  remember  Mr.  White,  who  repre¬ 
sented  Brighton.  Marvellous  stories 
were  told,  whether  true  or  false  I 
never  discovered,  of  his  adventures  in 
Eastern  seas  under  an  unrecognized 
flag.  He  was  an  ungainly  man,  ap¬ 
parently  about  sixty,  with  a  gray  beard 
and  a  red  face,  and  he  could  have 
acted  Falstaff  without  adventitious 
additions  to  his  figure.  Shortly  after 
Mr,  Disraeli  became  Prime  Minister 
for  the  first  time,  Mr.  W’hlte,  who  for¬ 
got  that  discretion  is  the  better  part  of 
valor,  made  a  vulgar  attack  one  even¬ 
ing  on  that  brilliant  personage.  He 
was  exceedingly  offensive,  but  he  was 
evidently  of  opinion  that  his  clumsy 
insolence  was  polished  invective.  In 
the  course  of  his  disjointed  remarks 
he  quoted  Sheridan,  who  on  some  occa¬ 
sion  declared  that  Parliament  and  the 
country  “had  had  quite  enough  of  little 
Isaac’s  policy.”  Mr.  White  thought  it 
necessary  to  let  us  know  that  the 
father  of  the  Prime  Minister  was 
called  Isaac.  He  was,  moreover,  so 
pleased  with  his  quotation  that  he  re¬ 
peated  it  over  and  over  again,  and  sat 
down  at  last  evidently  highly  delighted 
with  his  incoherent  oration  and  pon¬ 
derous  joke.  Mr.  Disraeli  rose  in  his 
place,  held  his  glass  to  his  eye,  and 
gazed  In  wonder  at  the  burly  form  of 
the  self-satisfied  and  smiling  Mr. 
White.  'He  then  dropped  his  glass,  and 
said  In  a  tone  of  grave  mockery:  “I 
hardly  think  the  House  will  expect  me 
to  answer  the  successor  of  Mr,  Sheri¬ 
dan.”  It  is  difficult  to  convey  to  any 
one  who  was  not  present  the  effect  of 
that  stinging  remark.  The  contrast 
between  the  personality  of  Sheridan, 
with  his  bright,  sparkling  genius,  and 
the  fat  man  who  tried  to  imitate  him. 


was  Inexpressibly  ludicrous.  Only  the 
other  day  I  was  talking  over  this 
episode  with  some  old  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  friends,  and  we  all  laughed  as 
heartily  as  we  did  that  evening  in 
1868,  when  we  were  on  the  sunny  side 
of  thirty. 

The  comparison  made  by  Mr.  Dis¬ 
raeli  between  Mr.  White  and  Sheridan 
comes  forcibly  to  my  recollection  when 
I  compare  Prince  Bismarck  with  those 
who  now  direct  the  foreign  policy  of 
his  country.  They  are  as  clumsy  imi¬ 
tators  of  the  first  Chancellor  of  the 
German  Empire  as  White  was  of 
Sheridan.  The  chief  aim  of  the  policy 
of  Prince  Bismarck  was  the  isolation 
of  France.  To  ensure  this  he  took 
elaborate  precautions  to  defeat  any  at¬ 
tempt  to  bring  England  and  France 
together.  I  do  not  think  he  believed 
in  the  likelihood  of  a  renewal  of  the 
relationship  which  existed  between 
the  Western  Powers  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  reign  of  Louis  Philipp* 
and  in  the  days  of  the  second  Empire. 
The  irritation  of  France  at  the  con¬ 
duct  of  England  in  the  year  1870,  and 
the  general  contempt  felt  for  this  coun¬ 
try  all  over  Europe  in  consequence  of 
the  supposed  acceptance  by  the  nation 
of  the  leading  doctrines  regarding  for¬ 
eign  policy,  of  which  Mr.  Gladstone 
was  the  prophet,  seemed  to  him  an  in¬ 
surmountable  obstacle  In  its  way. 
Nevertheless,  he  never  lost  an  opportu¬ 
nity  of  making  assurance  doubly  sure, 
and  carefully  avoided  taking  any  step 
himself  which  would  bring  home  to 
England  and  France  the  interests  they 
had  in  common.  He  was,  if  possible, 
still  more  anxious  to  prevent  an  alli¬ 
ance  between  France  and  Russia.  This 
he  knew  to  be  a  pressing  danger,  and 
all  the  greater  because  England  had 
apparently  definitely  withdrawn  from 
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the  European  system.  Even  those 
Frenchmen  who  were  most  anxious  for 
an  entente  with  Great  Britain  were 
driven,  in  consequence,  to  desire  an 
alliance  with  the  Empire  of  the  Tsars. 
Bismarck  succeeded  in  preventing  the 
conclusion  of  this  alliance  as  long  as 
he  remained  in  power. 

Bismarck  was  dismissed  in  March, 
1890,  and  was  replaced  as  Chancellor 
of  the  German  Empire  and  Prime  Min¬ 
ister  of  Prussia  by  General  v.  Caprivi 
de  Caprera  de  Montecucculi.  The  new 
Chancellor  was  a  soldier  of  the  highest 
distinction,  and  full  Justice  has  hardly 
yet  been  done  him  for  the  splendid 
services  he  rendered  to  his  King  and 
country  in  the  battles  round  Metz  in 
August,  1870.  On  his  accession  to 
political  office  he  revealed  an  extraor¬ 
dinary  grasp  of  mind  and  statesman¬ 
like  instincts  in  dealing  with  affairs. 
Under  his  guidance  Germany  was 
steadily  gaining  the  goodwill  of  the 
Powers,  and  the  Government  of  which 
he  was  the  head  was  acquiring  rapidly 
the  confidence  of  the  great  body  of  the 
German  people,  when  he  was  suddenly 
dismissed  in  October,  1894.  Prince 
Hobenlohe  was  selected  to  succeed 
him,  but  the  Kaiser  became  the  com¬ 
plete  master  of  the  situation.  No  one 
ventured  to  contradict  him. 

The  first  manifest  sign,  though  care¬ 
ful  observers  bad  noted  m^ny  premoni¬ 
tory  indications,  that  neither  the  genius 
of  Bismarck  nor  the  strong  sense  of 
Caprivi  any  longer  directed  the  affairs 
of  Germany  was  the  famous  Kruger 
telegram.  We  know,  not  from  rumor, 
however  well  autlientlcated,  but  from 
the  lips  of  the  present  Chancellor  of 
the  German  Empire,  in  a  speech  de¬ 
livered  to  the  representatives  of  the 
German  nation  at  Berlin,  that  the 
Kruger  telegram  was  sent  in  order  to 
see  how  far  the  Government  of  the 
Kaiser  could  count  on  the  co-operation 
of  other  Powers  in  the  event  of  its 
taking  up  a  position  of  decided  hostility 


to  England.  Every  well-informed  man 
knows  the  effect  it  had  upon  the  Pow¬ 
ers.  The  unambiguous  protest  from 
Vienna  was  all  the  more  remarkable 
because  of  the  spirit  of  general  sub¬ 
serviency  to  Germany  which  has  pre¬ 
vailed  in  the  Ballplatz  since  the  fall  of 
the  Hohenwart  Ministry  in  1871.  The  ” 
unresponsiveness  of  France  was  not 
less  decisive,  and  considering  the  rela¬ 
tions  between  that  country  and  Eng¬ 
land  at  the  time,  almost  more  signifi¬ 
cant. 

The  effect  on  England  was  far-reach¬ 
ing.  The  people  became  convinced  of 
the  enmity  of  Germany,  and  this  con¬ 
viction  was  then  firmly  implanted  in 
the  national  mind,  though  no  doubt 
greatly  strengthened  by  the  virulence 
of  the  German  Press  during  the  South 
African  War,  and  driven  thoroughly 
home  by  the  offensive  speeches  of  the 
present  Chancellor  of  the  German  Em¬ 
pire. 

The  result  has  been  that  Eng¬ 
land  has  renounced  sooner  than  per¬ 
haps  she  would  otherwise  have  done 
the  perilous  doctrine  that  she  had  no 
concern  in  Continental  affairs.  She 
realizes  that  an  Empire  such  as  be¬ 
longs  to  her  cannot  be  maintained  in  a 
position  of  isolation.  She  perceives 
that  her  interests  and  her  duty  alike 
command  her  to  endeavor  to  restore  on 
a  solid  basis  the  European  system, 
and  that  in  view  of  the  ultimate  aims 
of  German  ambition,  prudence  de¬ 
mands  that  she  should  keep  her  arms 
bright  and  her  powder  dry.  From 
every  point  of  view  that  Kruger  tele¬ 
gram  was  a  most  fortunate  event  for 
Great  Britain.  As  far  back  as  1884  I 
know  for  certain  that  Prince  Bismarck 
was  encouraging  in  various  ways  the 
Boers  to  resist  the  progress  of  British 
power  in  South  Africa.  But  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  imagine  that  be  would  have 
countenanced  the  Kruger  telegram 
without  knowing  exactly  beforehand 
the  attitude  which  all  the  neighboring 
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Powers  would  take  up  when  it  was 
published. 

Another  result  which  followed  the 
•dismissal  of  Prince  Bismarck  was  the 
Franco-Russlan  Alliance,  which  be  was 
so  anxious  to  prevent.  What  ulti¬ 
mately  may  be  the  result  of  that  Alli¬ 
ance  is  a  question  of  the  future.  The 

•  object  of  French  statesmen  in  conclud¬ 
ing  it  was  to  maintain  the  balance  of 

,  power  on  the  Continent  of  Europe. 
Russia,  however,  instead  of  ^laying  the 
.part  which  France  desired,  and  which 
her  own  interests  seemed  to  dictate, 
'has  wasted  her  resources,  damaged  her 
.prestige,  and  used  French  credit  and 
French  millions  in  a  policy  of  adven¬ 
ture  in  Eastern  Asia.  This  conduct  has 
.practically  deprived  France  of  some 
of  the  main  advantages  for  the  sake 
of  which  she  concluded  the  Alliance. 
■  She  can  gain  nothing  from  the  prosecu¬ 
tion  of  the  undertakings  of  her  ally  in 
Eastern  Asia.  She  perceives,  at  the 
same  time,  the  steady  change  in  the 
mind  of  this  country  as  regards  inter- 
:  national  affairs.  In  these  circum- 
:  stances  she  has  naturally  recurred  to 
the  idea  of  entering  into  cordial  rela¬ 
tions  with  England,  which  has  been 
the  policy  of  all  her  great  statesmen, 
without  one  single  exception,  since  the 
Restoration  in  1815.  The  Anglo- Japa- 
inese  Alliance,  although  at  first  it  was 
looked  upon  askance  by  many  leading 
Frenchmen,  tends  to  strengthen  this 

•  movement.  It  is  an  indication  that 
England  is  about  to  abandon  the  disas¬ 
trous  policy  of  laisser-faire.  The  terms 

•  of  a  new  and  more  far-reaching  alli¬ 
ance  might,  moreover,  be  framed  in 
such  a  manner  as  would  be  useful  to 
French  interests  in  Indo-China.  The 
view  I  have  long  held,  that  the  Anglo- 
Japanese  Alliance  may  go  far  to  re¬ 
move  ultimately  the  suspicions  and  ap- 
prehensions  which  constituted  a  bar¬ 
rier  against  a  comprehensive  arrange- 

xment  between  Russia  and  Great  Britain 
.is  becoming  more  generally  accepted. 


The  present  situation  shows  a  decided 
tendency  on  the  part  of  the  European 
Powers  to  group  round  England.  If 
our  foreign  policy  is  conducteil  with 
ordinary  nerve  and  perspicacity  this 
movement  will  become  more  decided. 
It  is  a  most  naturai  one,  for  England 
is  the  only  nation  w’hlch  does  not  desire 
an  acquisition  of  territory  in  Europe. 
Even  Austria  is  not  without  ambitions 
in  the  Balkan  peninsula. 

The  foreign  policy  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  at  Berlin  should  always  be 
studied  in  connection  with  the  internal 
condition  of  Germany.  One  of  the 
governing  factors  of  the  situation  is 
the  steadily  increasing  power  of  the 
so-called  Social  Democratic  Party.  It 
must  be  borne  In  mind  that  for  a  very 
long  time  past  this  party  has  ceased 
to  contemplate  any  open  revolt.  It 
now  stands  with  three  million  voters 
at  the  head  of  the  polls  as  the  most 
powerful  party,  numerically,  in  the 
German  Empire.  But  it  has  grown  at 
the  same  time  to  an  importance  far 
exceeding  even  that  of  numbers.  It 
has  gathered  into  its  folds  all  those 
whose  sentiments  and  judgment  rebel 
against  the  present  regime,  and  these 
include  many  recruits  drawn  from 
various  classes,  from  official  circles  and 
even  from  the  Army.  The  sympathy 
for  the  Social  Democratic  Party  in  the 
Armj'  is  becoming  dally  more  wide¬ 
spread.  The  persistently  brutal  treat¬ 
ment  of  soldiers,  especially  In  Northern 
Germany,  gives  It  strength.  Moreover, 
the  doctrines  of  the  Social  Democratic 
Party  are  held  to  a  greater  extent  than 
many  are  at  all  aware  of  among  non¬ 
commissioned  officers.  The  general 
and  increasing  discontent  is  heavily 
swelling  its  numbers.  The  result  is 
that  the  leaders  of  the  party  are  be¬ 
coming  more  alive  to  a  sense  of  re¬ 
sponsibility  and  careful  not  to  over¬ 
step  the  bounds  of  legality.  They  are 
now  working  steadily  to  revolutionize 
the  mind  of  the  country.  Their  meth- 
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ods  have  altered  with  time.  The  Social 
Democratic  Party  has  in  consequence 
developed  from  a  small  uncompromis- 
iug  sect  into  a  great  political  party  aim¬ 
ing  at  the  possession  of  power.  Just 
as  during  the  Thirty  Years’  War  with 
every  year  that  passed  the  religious 
question  fell  more  into  the  background 
till  at  last  it  was  entirely  forgotten  in 
the  camps  of  the  contending  armies, 
so  at  present  in  Germany  the  abstract 
economic  doctrines  of  the  Social  Demo¬ 
crats  are  giving  way  to  political  op¬ 
portunism.  The  party,  however,  is  es¬ 
sentially  Republican.  Its  progress  is 
largely  due  to  Prussian  policy.  The 
annexations  which  followed  the  war 
of  1800  weakened  Monarchical  senti¬ 
ment.  The  persistent  policy  of  under¬ 
mining  the  loyalty  of  the  people  to  the 
German  dynasties  strengthened  Repub¬ 
lican  tendencies.  Hanoverians  at¬ 
tached  to  their  ancient  House,  when 
they  percelve-its  restoration  out  of  the 
question,  do  not  become  as  a  rule  loyal 
to  the  Hohenzollern,  but  turn  their 
eyes  in  a  Republican  direction.  Simi¬ 
larly  in  Bavaria  all  attempts  to  weaken 
the  consideration  for  the  illustrious 
House  of  Wittelsbach  benefit  not  the 
German  Emperor  but  the  Republican 
Party.  What  has  taken  place  in  Ger¬ 
many  since  186G  was  foreseen  at  the 
time  t>y  King  George  V.  of  Hanover. 
That  Prince  united  to  a  chivalrous 
character  and  a  prodigious  memory  a 
penetrating  insight  Into  political  affairs. 
In  the  mouth  of  August,  1869,  he  re¬ 
ceived  in  audience,  at  Gmunden,  Han¬ 
sen,  the  well-known  Dane.  Hansen 
gives  the  account  of  his  conversation 
with  the  king  in  his  valuable  work, 
Les  Coulisses  de  la  Diploinatie.  King 
George  said  that  he  thought  the  Hoheii- 
zollerns  were  mistaken  in  thinking  that 
thej’  could  reign  for  any  long  period 
over  a  united  Germany.  He  stated 
tliat  In  his  opinion  their  military  power 
would  enable  them  to  acquire  suprem¬ 
acy  for  a  time.  The  German  Empire 


was  not  then  formed,  but  the  King 
held  that  the  North  German  Confeder¬ 
ation  would  be  extended  so  as  to  in¬ 
clude  Baden,  Wurtemberg  and  Bavaria, 
and  after  an  interval  would  absorb  the 
German  provinces  of  the  Austrian  Em¬ 
pire.  The  King  went  on  to  state  his 
conviction  that  Avhen  that  time  arrived 
the  German  revolution  would  be  at 
hand  and  that  a  new  federal  arrange¬ 
ment  would  be  made,  based  on  a  union 
of  Republican  States.  This  conversa¬ 
tion  took  place,  it  should  be  remem¬ 
bered,  before  the  formation  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  German  Empire,  and  the  prophecy 
of  the  King  of  Hanover  has  been 
largely  fulfilled.  Whether  the  last  por¬ 
tion  of  it  will  come  to  pass  Is  a  secret 
of  the  future.  What  is  certain  is  that 
the  steady  increase  in  the  revolution¬ 
ary  spirit  and  the  sullen  discontent 
generally  prevailing  must  give  the 
Kaiser  and  his  advisers  anxious  hours. 
Bismarck  met  a  more  or  less  similar 
situation  by  foreign  war. 

Some  time  before  the  fall  of  Prince 
Bismarck  the  foreign  policy  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  Empire  began  to  be  influenced  by 
the  German  colonial  movement.  Many 
Germans  considered  colonial  expansion 
necessary  for  the  future  of  their 
country.  I  do  not  believe  that  Prince 
Bismarck  held  this  view.  He  certainly 
very  often  in  conversation  with  Eng¬ 
lish  diplomatists  ridiculed  the  cham¬ 
pions  of  a  German  Empire  beyond  the 
seas.  This  would  not  of  itself  be  at  all 
conclusive.  The  expressions  of  Bis¬ 
marck  in  conversation  were  not  to  be 
taken  too  seriously,  but  he  was  a  man 
of  whom  It  could  not  be  said  that  he 
ever  tried  to  take  the  second  step  be¬ 
fore  he  took  the  first,  as  Frederick  the 
Great  maintained  was  the  constant  en¬ 
deavor  of  Joseph  II.  The  constitution 
of  Bismarck’s  mind  would  naturally 
lead  him  to  make  use  of  the  circum¬ 
stances  which  would  favor  the  practi¬ 
cal  absorption  of  Holland  into  the  Ger¬ 
man  Empire.  After  that  he  might 
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even  have  deemed  it  advisable  to  look, 
undeterred  by  the  Monroe  doctrine,  to 
the  establishment  of  a  German  Empire 
in  South  America.  However  that  may 
be,  the  Colonial  Party  in  Germany  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  his  time  in  starting  their 
policy  in  Africa. 

The  idea  of  German  settlements  in 
Africa  Is  by  no  means  new.  It  origi¬ 
nated  in  the  mind  of  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  princes  of  the  modern 
world,  who  was  the  real  founder  of  the 
present  Prussian  State  and  is  known 
in  history  as  “The  Great  Elector.”  In 
the  year  1681  he  founded  the  Branden¬ 
burg  African  Company.  Two  years 
later,  in  1683,  a  station  was  built  near 
Cape  Three  Points  on  the  West  Coast 
of  Africa,  and  called  “Gross  Friedrichs- 
burg.”  Expeditions  were  sent  into  the 
interior  of  the  country,  and  there  was 
a  fairly  brisk  trade  between  Prussia 
and  West  Africa.  The  Great  Elector 
died,  as  we  all  know,  in  1688,  and  his 
son.  King  Frederick  I.,  and  after  him 
Frederick  William  I.,  were  prevented 
by  circumstances  at  home  from  follow¬ 
ing  his  lead,  and  about  1720  the  Prus¬ 
sian  flag  disappeared  from  the  W'est 
African  coast 

When  the  colonizing  zeal  began  in 
Germany  it  was  perhaps  only  natural 
that  this  W’est  African  episode  should 
be  remembered  and  that  Germany 
should  turn  her  attention  towards  the 
Dark  Continent.  Since  the  formation 
of  the  German  Empire  Germany  has 
acquired  some  900,000  square  miles  in 
South  Africa.  The  result  of  this  ac¬ 
quisition  has  not  been  altogether  as 
satisfactory  as  was  hoped,  but  many 
Germans  consider  that  its  comparative 
failure  may  be  largely  attributed  to 
want  of  vigor  in  developing  it.  Some 
ten  years  ago  there  was  a  good  deal 
of  talk  in  diplomatic  circles  in  Berlin 
about  the  seizure  by  German}  of 
Mogador,  a  seaport  on  the  south-west 
coast  of  Morocco,  about  130  miles  from 
Marakesb,  perhaps  better  known  as 


the  City  of  Morocco,  the  southern  capi¬ 
tal  of  the  Sultan,  and  hitherto  the  resi¬ 
dence  of  the  reigning  potentate.  That 
leading  personages  in  Berlin  enter¬ 
tained  the  idea  is  quite  certain.  It 
was  held  that  the  acquisition  of  Moga¬ 
dor  would  enable  Germany  to  establish 
a  naval  base  and  acquire  a  position  on 
the  Atlantic.  The  climate  is  said  to  be 
salubrious,  temperate  and  dry,  and  it 
would  seem  a  suitable  spot  for  a  naval 
station.  The  most  Important  part  of 
the  town  appears  to  have  been  built 
by  Cornut,  a  distinguished  French  en¬ 
gineer,  about  the  year  1760.  The  total 
trade  of  the  place  is  about  half  a  mil¬ 
lion,  and  about  three-fourths  of  it  is 
English.  The  possibility  of  destroying 
this  English  trade  would  not  make  the 
acquisition  of  Mogador  less  popular  in 
Germany.  Above  all,  any  European 
Power  installed  at  Mogador,  within 
easy  striking  distance  of  the  City  of 
Morocco,  would  naturally  acquire  a 
commanding  influence  over  the  Sultan. 
This  design  on  Mogador  was  kept  quiet 
and  was  not  spoken  about  in  that  por¬ 
tion  of  the  European  Press  directed 
by  the  Foreign  Office  at  Berlin.  Then 
it  passed,  at  least  temporarily,  into  the 
background.  The  German  Government 
was  occupied  in  introducing  the 
“mailed  fist”  into  Eastern  Asia.  Per¬ 
haps  also  it  was  thought  that  the  seiz¬ 
ure  of  Kiau  Chau  might  be  repeated  at 
any  moment  in  West  Africa.  This, 
however,  has  been  now  rendered  diffi¬ 
cult  or  impossible  so  long  as  the  rela¬ 
tions  between  France  and  England  con¬ 
tinue  as  they  are. 

The  arrangement  entered  into  be¬ 
tween  England  and  France  with  regard 
to  Morocco  came  on  the  German  pub¬ 
lic  and  on  the  German  Government 
as  a  great  surprise.  The  possibility  of 
an  understanding  of  a  comprehensive 
nature  between  England  and  France 
was  ridiculed  throughout  Germany. 
English  people  would  be  quite  aston¬ 
ished  at  the  ignorance  regarding  this 
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country  which  prevails  in  that  country. 
Men  like  Dollinger,  Pauli,  Ranke  have 
no  successors.  The  better  class  of  Ger¬ 
man  now  gets  his  notions  of  England 
from  writers  like  Treitschke  or  Bern- 
bardl,  and  if  be  has  visited  London, 
from  the  superfluous  persons  he  may 
come  across  in  society.  The  ordinary 
German  derives  bis  ideas  of  England 
from  his  newspaper.  In  Germany  a 
journal  hardly  exists  which  represents 
independent  thought.  The  Social 
Democratic  organ  Vcrwdrts  is  an  ex¬ 
ception.  This  journal  is  honestly  con¬ 
ducted  in  the  interests  of  the  party  it 
represents.  The  Kolnische  Yolkszeitung, 
a  Catholic  newspaper  with  a  large  cir¬ 
culation  on  the  Rhine  and  in  Central 
Germany,  is  also  independent,  and  so 
are  one  or  two  other  newspapers  less 
widely  read.  They  have  almost  no 
influence  on  the  mind  of  the  nation. 
The  Foreign  OflJce  at  Berlin  and  the 
great  Jewish  flnanciers  by  means  of 
the  Press  manipulate  public  opinion 
in  their  own  interests.  Speaking  gen¬ 
erally,  also,  no  German  gentleman 
would  write  in  a  German  daily  paper. 
During  the  Crimean  War  there  was  a 
newspaper  at  Berlin  called  the  Prem- 
sisches  Wochenblatt,  to  which  gentle¬ 
men  contributed,  but  that  state  of 
things  has  entirely  passed  away,  and 
the  notion  of  an  independent  news¬ 
paper  is  so  inconceivable  to  Germans 
that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  convince 
even  a  well-informed  man  that  almost 
all  important  journals  in  London  are 
not  practically  controlled  from  Downing 
Street,  or  that  leading  articles  in  our 
great  papers  are  not  written  in  finan¬ 
cial  interests.  This  want  of  knowledge 
of  England  was  the  reason  why  the 
German  nation  did  not  perceive  the 
strong  resistless  tide,  “too  full  for 
sound  and  foam,”  which  was  bearing 
England  away  from  the  inane  and  sel¬ 
fish  policy  of  splendid  isolation.  The 
Japanese  Alliance  did  not  appear  to 
them  to  Indicate  a  real  change  in  the 
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policy  of  England.  Many  foreigners  in 
London  imagined  that  it  was  merely 
concluded  to  enable  England  to  main¬ 
tain  a  smaller  number  of  battleships 
in  Eastern  seas.  They  were  the  same 
class  of  people  who  at  the  outbreak  of 
the  war  were  confident  that  Russia 
would  have  an  easy  victory  over  Japan. 
They  were  convinced  that  Japan  would 
be  soon  overwhelmed  by  financial  dif¬ 
ficulties  and  that  England  would  ulti¬ 
mately  abandon  her  ally.  These  people 
largely  Infiuenced  the  Stock  Exchanges 
at  Paris,  Vienna,  Frankfort  and  Ber¬ 
lin,  and  they  scouted  the  idea  that  an 
understanding  could  be  arrived  at  be¬ 
tween  France  and  England.  The  Ber¬ 
lin  Government  took  the  same  view, 
and  hence,  when  the  agreement  about 
Morocco  was  published,  the  astonish¬ 
ment  was  great  and  the  annoyance 
still  greater.  It  became  no  longer 
possible  entirely  to  conceal  from  the 
German  people  the  position  in  which 
the  conduct  of  affairs  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Berlin  bad  placed  their  coun¬ 
try.  Intelligent  persons  perceived  that 
the  international  position  was  unsatis¬ 
factory,  and  notwithstanding  elaborate 
misrepresentations  and  histrionic  de¬ 
vices  this  conviction  spread.  It  was 
plainly  necessary  to  consider  the  situa¬ 
tion.  The  first  step,  manifestly,  to  be 
taken  was  to  endeavor  to  produce  an 
unpleasant  feeling  between  England 
and  France.  The  word  went  out  to 
the  various  newspapers  infiuenced  by 
the  Berlin  Foreign  OflBce  to  attack 
France  with  varied  and  calculated  de¬ 
grees  of  violence.  Then  the  journey  of 
the  Kaiser  to  Tangier  was  announced. 
In  their  usual  ignorance  of  the  spirit 
of  the  English  people  the  Berlin  Gov¬ 
ernment  hoped  that  England  would 
manifest  unwilliness  to  stand  by 
France.  The  general  conduct  of  some 
English  politicians  during  the  Boef 
War  and  a  few  speeches  of  unhappy 
memory  made  by  them  gave  rise  to  the 
hope  that  some  such  indiscreet  utter- 
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auces  and  perhaps  even  some  timid 
repiies  by  Ministers  might  produce  an 
impression  on  France  which  would  re¬ 
sult  in  an  outbreak  of  French  indigna¬ 
tion  against  England.  The  Germans 
could  not  understand  that  conduct  on 
the  part  of  any  political  English  party 
which  would  seem  to  favor  Germany 
or  tend  to  an  abandonment  of  France 
in  present  circumstances  would  have 
the  sure  and  certain  consequence  of  ex¬ 
cluding  that  party  for  an  indehnite 
period  from  any  chance  of  being 
charged  with  the  responsibility  for  af¬ 
fairs  of  State.  The  visit  of  the  Kaiser 
to  Tangier,  the  general  report  of  the 
language  he  held  there,  and  the  atti¬ 
tude  of  his  diplomatists  in  various 
parts  of  the  world,  Instead  of  weak¬ 
ening  has  greatly  strengthened  the  cor¬ 
dial  relations  between  England  and 
France.  When  this  became  clear  an¬ 
other  move  was  made  for  the  purpose 
of  injuriug  the  Anglo-French  under¬ 
standing.  Some  of  the  German  news¬ 
papers  directed  by  the  Press  Bureau  of 
the  Foreign  Office  used  at  first  most 
violent  language  agaiust  France,  and 
talked  of  the  advance  into  that  coun¬ 
try  of  an  army  from  Metz.  More  re¬ 
cently  the  same  class  of  newspaper, 
particularly  the  Swiss  papers  inspired 
from  Berlin,  urged  France  to  throw 
over  England  and  come  to  terms  with 
tiermany.  In  connection  with  this  a 
systematic  attack  has  been  made  upon 
M.  Delcass^,  by  far  the  most  success¬ 
ful  Foreign  ^Minister  who  has  con¬ 
ducted  French  affairs  since  the  Duke 
de  Broglie  and  the  Duke  Decazes.  M. 
Delea8s6  has  secured  to  a  remarkable 
extent  the  confidence  of  foreign  Pow¬ 
ers  in  the  French  Republic.  This  is 
recognized  everywhere  except  in  Ger¬ 
many.  Germans  endeavor  to  persuade 
Frenchmen  that  it  was  great  folly  on 
bis  part  to  have  concluded  the  recent 
arrangement  with  England.  This  view 
will  hardly  find  more  acceptance  than 
the  very  opposite  one  which  has  been 


insinuated  to  us,  that  it  wouid  have 
been  in  the  true  interest  of  England 
to  have  made  an  arrangement  with  Ger¬ 
many  regarding  Africa  and  left  France 
alone.  Such  an  arrangement  would  no 
doubt  have  permitted  the  “Admiral  of 
the  Atlantic”  to  seize  Mogador.  It  is 
hardly  likely  that  this  attack  on  M. 
DelcassS  will  succeed,  but  should  it  do 
so  it  would  be  one  of  the  greatest  mis¬ 
fortunes  for  French  diplomacy  that  has 
happened  since  the  fail  of  M.  Drouyu 
de  IJiuys  in  18UG.  It  seems  also  as  if 
the  efforts  to  excite  friction  between 
France  and  Spain  had  been  equally 
unsuccessful.  The  days  when  MM. 
Bernhardl,  Lothar  Bucher,  and  Major 
V,  Versen,  directed  by  the  master  mind 
of  Bismarck,  could  iufiuence  politicians 
in  Madrid  are  over.  It  would  also  ap¬ 
pear  that  In  Italy  there  is  no  desire  to 
listen  to  the  counsels  from  Berlin  or 
to  drift  into  antagonism  towards  the 
Western  Powers.  In  the  United  States 
Germany  has  not  been  more  fortunate. 
The  Government  of  Washington  has 
not  responded  to  the  German  proposals 
as  regards  Morocco.  The  attempt 
made  to  prevent  the  renewal  and  ex¬ 
tension  of  the  alliance  between  Eng¬ 
land  and  Japan  is  also  not  likely  to  be 
successful.  It  is  hardly  to  be  expected 
that  the  Japanese  will  forsake  Eng¬ 
land  for  Germany,  a  Power  which  has 
done  its  utmost  to  raise  the  spectre  of 
the  yellow  peril  and  which,  up  to  the 
time  of  the  Japanese  victories,  was 
notoriously  and  persistently  hostile.  It 
Is  amusing  to  compare  these  crude 
proceedings  with  the  methods  of  Bis¬ 
marck.  The  note  of  German  diplomacy 
is  now  want  of  finish.  It  is  as  clumsy 
In  its  way  as  White’s  imitation  of 
Sheridan. 

The  attitude  of  the  Western  Powers 
is  clear.  It  is  in  their  plain  interests 
to  stand  firmly  together.  If  they  do  so 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  imagine  that 
the  Kaiser  will  take  the  responsibility 
of  forcing  on  a  European  war.  Most 
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persons  will  agree  that  such  conduct 
might  precipitate  the  formation  of  a 
new  Germany  on  the  lines  indicated 
by  King  George  V.,  and  in  which  the 
House  of  Hohenzolleru  would  find  no 
place.  At  the  same  time  ordinary- pru¬ 
dence  demands  that  the  Western  Pow¬ 
ers  should  consider  the  possibility  of  a 
raid  upon  France.  We  all  know  that 
such  an  attack  has  been  contemplated 
twice  since  the  formation  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  Empire.  Queen  Victoria  inter¬ 
fered  in  both  instances,  but  on  one 
occasion  it  is  fairly  sure  that  France 
would  have  been  attacked  had  it  not 
been  for  the  peremptory  prohibition  of 
Russia.  That  Power  is  crippled  by  the 
war  into  which  she  has  entered,  in¬ 
cited  by  German  advice  against  the 
friendly  counsels  of  Great  Britain.  It 
is  believed  generally  in  Germany  that 
England  will  not  take  up  arras  to  as¬ 
sist  France  against  aggression,  and 
that  France  would  not  be  able  to  resist 
a  swift  and  steady  blow.  Moreover, 
it  is  held  that  France,  at  the  last  mo¬ 
ment,  unable  to  count  on  England, 
would  agree  to  any  terras  rather  than 
face  the  arbitrament  of  war.  It  should 
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also  be  remembered  that  the  desire  to 
imitate  Bismarck  in  conjuring  away 
internal  ditticulties  by  foreign  quarrels 
may  drive  the  German  Government 
into  a  course  which,  in  spite  of  them¬ 
selves,  might  make  war  suddenly  in¬ 
evitable.  The  war  of  1866,  for  In¬ 
stance,  was  hurried  on  for  the  purpose 
of  overcoming  internal  troubles.  Its 
success  resulted  in  establishing  firmly 
the  Government  of  King  William  I., 
which  before  its  outbreak  •  was  con¬ 
sidered  tottering,  and  compared  to  that 
of  Charles  X.  on  the  eve  of  the  July 
Revolution.  The  surest  way  to  pre¬ 
vent  international  trouble  is  the  steady 
adherence  of  France  and  England  to 
the  arrangement  which  has  been  con¬ 
cluded  between  them  and  the  mainte¬ 
nance  on  both  sides  of  a  strict  neutral¬ 
ity,  subject  to  treaty  engagements,  dur¬ 
ing  the  course  of  the  present  war  in  the 
Far  East.  On  those  conditions  it 
should  be  thoroughly  well  understood 
ihat  any  gratuitous  attack  on  France 
will  not  be  tolerated  by  England,  and 
that  in  the  event  of  war  France  will 
not  stand  alone. 

Rowland  Blennerhassett. 


MUSIC  TO  THE  UNMUSICAL. 


It  is  possible  to  be  unmusical  and 
yet  to  love  music;  Indeed,  it  Is  more 
than  possible,  it  is  very  common.  To 
be  musical  in  any  proper  sense  of  the 
word  a  man  (or  woman)  must  have  a 
true  ear,  a  fair  musical  memory,  and 
some  critical  faculty.  That  is,  be  must 
be  able  to  exercise  sufllcient  discrimi¬ 
nation  to  enable  him  to  conceive  Judg¬ 
ments  and  convictions  concerning  com¬ 
posers  and  executants  so  far  as  his 
musical  experience,  be  It  wide  or  nar¬ 
row,  will  carry  him.  His  Judgments 
may  be  of  no  value  to  the  world  and 
his  convictions  erroneous,  but  if  to 


himself  they  are  clear  and  Instructive, 
then  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  he  is  a 
conscious  musician.  But  Music  has 
charms  wherewith  to  enchant  the  lis¬ 
tener  who  has  none  of  these  gifts, 
whose  ear  is  defective,  who  has  little 
memory,  and  who  is  nothing  of  a  critic. 
The  unmusical  lover  of  Music  loves  her 
always  and  everywhere,  delighting  in 
her  for  better,  for  worse.  This  is  his 
only  advantage  over  the  true  musician, 
who  knows  something  which  be  can 
never  know,  has  heard  a  secret  which 
be  may  never  guess,  but  who  must  pay 
for  his  fine  perception  by  a  not  occa- 
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sional  pain.  The  voice  of  bis  mistress 
at  her  worst  distresses  him  to  the  verge 
of  desperation;  while  to  the  other  if 
she  speak  at  all  she  speaks  to  enchant 
Hiere  is  no  sin  about  this  susceptibil¬ 
ity,  yet  few  educated  people  will  con¬ 
fess  to  it.  They  think  it  marks  an 
artistic  want.  Take  the  question  of 
street-music.  We  do  not  mean  barrel- 
organs.  To  enjoy  a  barrel-organ  one 
must  be  very  young,  or  have  heard 
very  few  other  instruments.  Only  the 
nerves  of  children  or  of  those  who  do 
not  work  with  their  brains  can  stand 
the  rapid,  and  apparently  unending, 
series  of  repetitive  thuds  amongst 
which  wandering  reminiscence.s  of 
comic  operas  are  rendered  well-nigh 
undecipherable.  But  crowds  of  those 
who  profess  delight  in  bearing  a  band 
at  a  garden  party  or  in  the  gardens  of 
a  foreign  Kurhaua  express  distaste  to 
the  sound  of  a  German  band  in  the 
street,  even  when  the  latter  is  playing 
quite  in  tune.  The  present  writer  has 
sometimes  been  tempted  to  imagine 
that  a  great  many  of  these  professing 
critics  enjoy  both  very  much,  and  a 
great  many  more  do  not  enjoy  either  in 
the  least,— for  there  exists,  no  doubt,  a 
large  class  with  whom  this  article  has 
nothing  to  do,  for  whom  all  music  is  a 
matter  of  pure  indifference.  Speaking, 
however,  for  the  ungifted  majority  who 
yet  are  not  wanting  in  a  sense,  how 
many  of  us  have  trudged  along  a  dusty 
pavement,  turned  suddenly  Into  a  street 
where  a  band  was  playing  some  fa¬ 
miliar  music,  and  suddenly  forgotten 
that  we  were  tired,  that  it  was  hard 
work  to  keep  a  bat  on  against  the 
wind,  that  we  bad  several  things  to 
carry  and  more  to  remember  and  worry 
about,  and  walked  lightly  to  the  tune 
till  It  was  once  more  drowned  in  the 
traffic,  and  then  gone  on  with  it  in 
our  beads  to  the  cheering  of  another 
few  minutes?  Or  who  has  not  opened 
the  window  early  on  a  spring  morning 
in  London  and  looked  out  into  the 


somewhat  opaque  sunshine,  smelt  the 
wall-flowers  in  the  window-boxes,  and 
listened  with  a  real,  even  if  a  senti¬ 
mental,  pleasure  to  the  strains  of  a  dis¬ 
tant  band?  Ich  tceiss  nicht  teas  soil  es 
bedeuten  Dass  ich  so  traurig  bin,  say  the 
notes  of  the  German  folk-song,  and 
Melody  with  her  favorite  spell  of  as¬ 
sociation  brings  before  our  minds  the 
face  of  a  former  singer,  a  former  lis¬ 
tener,  a  former  self. 

Church  music  forms  perhaps  the 
greater  part  of  the  scant  store  treas¬ 
ured  in  the  shallow  receptacle  of  an 
unmusical  man’s  memory.  As  a  rule 
it  was  the  only  music  of  his  childhood. 
A  child  who  is  slow  at  picking  up 
tunes  is  regarded  by  his  parents  and 
guardians  as  having  no  taste  for  music, 
and  what  he  hears  in  church  is  all  that 
he  hears  sufficiently  often  completely 
to  recollect.  For  such  a  one  religious 
music  will  probably  always  remain  the 
greatest  of  all.  It  is  interwoven  with 
his  flrst  appreciation  of  fine  words, 
with  his  flrst  grasp  of  the  things  of  the 
spirit  It  is  bound  to  his  heart  by 
what  Mr.  Kipling  calls  “the  threefold 
cord  of  memory,  use,  and  love.”  It  is 
not  easy  to  go  through  the  whole  “Te 
Deum”  in  one’s  mind  without  bumming 
some  accustomed  chant,  and  it  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that  the  airs  of  the 
“Elijah”  and  the  “Messiah”  are  liter¬ 
ally  part  of  many  men’s  religion. 

Martial  music,  and  in  the  same  cate¬ 
gory  dance  music,  also  delight  the  un¬ 
musical,  to  whom  the  satisfaction  of 
absolute  rhythm  and  time  gives  some¬ 
thing  of  the  sense  of  absolute  right¬ 
ness  that  is  conveyed  by  verse  of  per¬ 
fect  sound  and  scansion.  A  marked 
cadence  appeals  to  an  untrained  ear. 
So  we  suppose  music  began.  Does  not 
legend  relate  how  Jubal,  “the  father  of 
all  such  as  handle  the  harp  and  organ,” 
received  his  first  inspiration  from  the 
resonant  hammer  of  Tubal  Cain?  But, 
it  may  be  said,  all  this  is  a  matter  of 
melody.  A  love  of  melody  is  almost 
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as  natural,  though  not  so  universal,  as 
a  love  of  flowers.  What  of  the  music 
in  which  melody  plays  a  lesser  part? 
Can  this  delight  the  unmusical?  The 
crowds  who  fill  the  Queen’s  Hall  on 
Sunday  afternoons  are  a  sufficient  an¬ 
swer  to  that  question.  Such  numbers 
of  musically  gifted  persons  could  not 
be  brought  together  week  after  week, 
at  any  rate  not  in  this  country;  yet  the 
audience  is  not  largely  composed  of 
those  who  go  for  the  sake  of  fashion, 
nor  entirely  of  those  to  whom  a  small 
sum  of  money  is  a  matter  of  indif¬ 
ference.  The  mass  of  the  audience  arc 
unmusical,  but  it  is  easy  to  see  that 
they  are  not  unmoved  by  the  music. 
The  wiser  spirits  among  them— those, 
that  is,  who  have  discovered  and  hum¬ 
bly  acquiesced  in  their  own  limitations 
—do  not  study  descriptive  programmes, 
or  make  any  determined  attempt  to 
understand— there  is  no  such  thing 
for  the  unmusical  as  understanding— 
neither  do  they  distress  their  minds 
with  questionings  as  to  the  musical 
rank  of  the  composition  to  which  they 
are  listening,  or  the  perfection  of  its 
execution.  Such  considerations  they 
leave  for  their  artistic  betters.  They 
simply  sit  down  and  wait,  following 
meanwhile  their  own  thoughts,  for  that 
delightful  moment,  which  must  come 
sooner  or  later,  when  the  music  will 
seem  suddenly  to  call  them.  Music 
(apart  from  the  associations  of  song) 
does  not  speak,  at  least  to  such  as 
these,  in  definite  words.  She  calls  them 
from  desultory  cares,  desultory  dreams, 
desultory  imaginings,  pleasant  or  pain¬ 
ful,  to  a  delightful  and  wholly  effort¬ 
less  attention.  When  once  the  call  has 
been  beard  the  soul  of  the  listener  is 
carried  along  upon  the  wings  of  sound 


a  prey  to  emotions  of  a  nature  which 
music  alone  can  produce.  They  are  in 
some  sense  primeval,  such  perhaps  as 
a  poet  might  have  imagined  in  the  days 
of  man’s  innocence.  Sadness  enthralls 
them  untainted  by  regret  or  remorse. 
A  formless  pleasure  floods  the  imagina¬ 
tion,  unshadowed  by  the  fear  of  its 
swift  passage,  unspoiled  by  any  after 
sense  of  expenditure.  Musical  visuali¬ 
zation— the  cailing  up  of  mental  pic¬ 
tures— is,  we  believe,  rare  among  un¬ 
musical  people,  for  whom  as  a  rule 
music,  divorced  from  association,  sug¬ 
gests  no  similitude,  nor  any  message 
which  can  be  carried  away.  For  them 
the  baleful  effects  of  the  more  sensu¬ 
ous  kinds  of  music  about  which  the 
musical  speak  sometimes  with  regret 
are  incomprehensible.  For  the  unmusi¬ 
cal  music  may  excite  religious  emo¬ 
tion,  and  thus  far  become  tinged  with 
morality;  but  apart  from  religious  as¬ 
sociation  it  cannot  be  said  to  enter  the 
realm  of  morals  at  all.  In  its  more 
illustrative  forms  even  the  unmusical 
man  may  feel  the  joy  of  the  tireless 
chase,  the  delight  of  a  guiltless  law¬ 
lessness,  the  satisfaction  of  an  inevita¬ 
ble  solution;  but  what  he  has  pursued, 
from  what  shackles  he  has  broken 
loose,  and  to  what  question  he  has 
found  an  answer  he  does  not  know. 
>Vhen  the  music  stops  and  he  goes  out 
into  the  street,  he  takes  away  with  him 
absolutely  nothing.  He  only  knows 
that  he  has  experienced  a  time  of  rec¬ 
reation,  a  strange  rest  from  life,  with 
its  recurrent  efforts  and  its  constant 
restraints.  Unlike  all,  other  forms  of 
rest,  its  recuperative  power  has  not 
lain  in  the  soothing  and  dulling  of  the 
perceptions,  but  in  their  passing  quick¬ 
ening  and  enhancement. 
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Nothing  is  so  profitable  as  failure;  all 
intellectual  progress  is  the  reception  of 
the  unexpected,  that  is  to  say  the 
abandonment  of  the  original  position; 
and  there  is  no  need  to  apologize  to  in¬ 
telligent  people  for  first  assisting  in 
good  faith  in  the  foundation  of  a  So¬ 
ciety  for  the  study  of  the  science  of 
Sociology,  and  then  admitting  that,  in 
the  common  acceptance  of  the  word 
“science,”  the  subject  is  not  a  science 
at  all.  The  Society  is  none  the  less 
useful  on  that  account.  It  has  existed 
a  year,  it  has  gathered  together  into 
the  most  inconsecutive  discussions 
possible  personalities  that,  according  to 
one’s  mood,  one  may  speak  of  as  either 
incongruous  or  representative,  and  it 
has  now  published  a  volume  of  papers 
embodying  these  discussions.*  This 
volume  has  many  facets;  it  presents 
Mr.  Ebenezer  Howard  still  delightfully 
unaware  of  modern  means  of  locomo¬ 
tion,  and  Mr.  Francis  Galton  still  gal¬ 
lantly  ignoring  the  initial  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  Eugenics,  still  accumulat¬ 
ing  such  valuable  items  for  a  projected 
“Golden  Book  of  Thriving  Families,” 
as  that  fa  fa  Smith  was  private  secre¬ 
tary  to  so  and  so,  and  me-  fa  Smith 
was  an  “orientalist”  and— very  signifi¬ 
cantly— “resident  at  Poona,”  that  pro 
Smith  wrote  a  book  about  Sennacherib, 
and  me  si  Smith  was  a  “centre”  of  lit¬ 
erary  and  political  society;  it  includes 
a  useful  paper  on  domestic  economics 
after  the  Rowntree-Booth  pattern  by 
Mr.  Harold  H.  Mann,  and  some  enter¬ 
taining  anthropological  gossip  by  Dr. 
Westermarck;  but  the  main  substance 
and  altogether  the  most  suggestive  por¬ 
tion  is  devoted  to  the  prevalent  anx¬ 
iety  of  its  members  as  to  what  as  a 
matter  of  fact  sociology  is,  and  more 

*  “  Sociological  Papers.”  London :  If ac- 
millan  and  Co.,  1904. 


particularly  where  it  comes  in.  They 
express  a  collective  unrest  in  this  di¬ 
rection  that  awakens  and  stimulates, 
and,  from  a  disposition  to  regard  and 
condemn  this  solicitude  as  Academic, 
the  reader  passes  insensibly  to  sympa¬ 
thetic  enquiry. 

Sociology  is  evidently  one  of  those 
large  vague  words  to  which  everybody 
attaches  a  meaning  nobody  can  ex¬ 
press.  We  owe  the  word,  I  believe, 
to  Comte,  a  man  of  exceptionally  me¬ 
thodical  quality;  and  he  developed  the 
word  logically  from  an  arbitrary  as¬ 
sumption  that  the  whole  universe  of 
being  was  reducible  to  measurable  and 
commensurable  and  exact  and  con¬ 
sistent  expressions.  But,  as  I  propose 
to  say  very  distinctly  in  this  paper, 
that  conception  is  not  innate  in  every¬ 
one;  and  a  part  of  the  difficulty  this 
conference  of  the  Sociological  Society 
has  found  lies,  I  believe,  in  that  incom¬ 
patibility,  which  has  not  as  yet  been 
clearly  defined,  between  such  hard 
logical  minds  as  Comte’s  and  tlie  am¬ 
pler,  if  more  confused,  normal  human 
intelligence  which  reflects  human  ex¬ 
perience. 

In  a  very  obvious  w'ay.  Sociology 
seemed  to  Comte  to  crown  the  edifice 
of  the  sciences;  it  was  to  be  to  the 
statesman  what  pathology  and  physiol¬ 
ogy  were  to  the  doctor;  and  one  gath¬ 
ers  that,  for  the  most .  part,  he  re¬ 
garded  it  as  an  intellectual  procedure 
in  no  way  differing  from  physics. 
His  classification  of  the  sciences  shows 
pretty  clearly  that  he  thought  of  them 
all  as  exact  logical  systematizations  of 
fact  arising  out  of  each  other  in  a  syn¬ 
thetic  order,  each  lower  one  containing 
the  elements  of  a  lucid  explanation 
of  those  above  it- physics  explaining 
chemistry,  chemistry,  physiology,  physi¬ 
ology,  sociology,  and  so  forth.  His 
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actual  method,  as  I  shall  point  out,  was 
altogether  unscientihc;  but  through  all 
bis  work  runs  the  assumption  that  in 
contrast  with  his  predecessors  and  in¬ 
feriors.  he  is  really  being  as  exact,  and 
universally  valid  as  mathematics.  To 
Herbert  Spencer— very  appropriately, 
since  his  curiously  hard,  self-centred 
mind,  his  incurable  social  and  emo¬ 
tional  inexperience,  and  his  great  in¬ 
tellectual  enterprise,  make  him  the 
English  parallel  to  Comte — we  owe  the 
naturalization  of  the  word  in  English. 
His  mind,  though  closely  similar  in 
form  and  quality  to  Comte’s,  was  of 
altogether  greater  calibre;  and  the  sub¬ 
ject  acquired  in  his  hands  a  far  more 
progressive  character  than  the  pedantic 
and  sterile  deductive  system  it  finally 
assumed  in  Comte’s.  Herbert  Spencer 
was  less  unfamiliar  with  natural  his¬ 
tory  than  with  any  other  branch  of 
practical  scientific  work;  and,  having 
concluded  that  Sociology  crowned  the 
biological  sciences,  it  was  natural  he 
should  turn  to  this  more  established 
branch  of  biology  for  precedents  in  re¬ 
search.  His  mind  was  invaded  by  the 
idea  of  classification,  by  memories  of 
specimens  and  museums;  and  be  ini¬ 
tiated  that  accumulation  of  desiccated 
anthropological  anecdotes  that  still 
figures  importantly  in  current  socio¬ 
logical  work. 

PYom  these  two  sources  mainly  the 
work  of  contemporary  sociologists  de¬ 
rives.  But  there  persists  about  it  a 
curious  discursiveness  that  refiects 
upon  the  power  and  value  of  the  initial 
impetus.  Mr.  V.  V.  Branford,  the  able 
secretary  of  the  society,  attempts  a 
useful  work  in  a  classification  of  the 
methods  of  what  he  calls  “approach,” 
a  word  that  seems  to  me  eminently 
judicious  and  expressive.  There  is 
clearly  a  pervasive  , doubt  w’hether 
there  is  any  real  approach  being 
achieved,  and  a  review  of  the  volume 
in  band,  a  consideration  of  the  writers 
who  participate  and  the  names  that 


are  mentioned,  brings  home  to  one  the 
aptness  of  this  image  of  exploratory 
operations,  of  experiments  in  “taking 
a  line.”  The  name  of  Dr.  Beattie  Cro- 
zier  for  example,  recalls  an  image  of  a 
voluminous  (in  three  volumes  and  still 
incomplete)  essay  on  History  of  Intel¬ 
lectual  Development,  of  Mr.  Benjamin 
Kidd,  of  a  Principles  of  Western  Civili¬ 
sation,  profoundly  biological  in  tone, 
which,  in  spite  of  occasional  gleams  of 
suggestion,  in  spite  of  their  dignified 
bulk,  impress  one  finally  as  large  scale 
sketches  of  a  proposed  science  rather 
than  concrete  beginnings  and  achieve¬ 
ments.  No  one  will  ever  build  on  these 
writers  one  feels;  new  men  must  begin 
again  on  the  still  vacant  site.  The 
search  for  an  arrangement,  a  “method” 
continues  as  though  they  were  not. 
The  desperate  resort  to  the  analogical 
method  of  old  Commenlus  is  confessed 
by  Dr.  Steinmetz,  who,  as  one  having 
to  lecture  on  sociology,  is  rather  in  the 
position  of  Mr.  Karl  Baedeker  schem¬ 
ing  a  tour  through  chaos.  He  talks  of 
social  morphology,  physiologj’,  pathol¬ 
ogy,  and  so  forth.  The  obsession  of  the 
biological  analogy  is  indeed  very  strong 
in,  as  Mr.  Branford  says,  “suggesting 
a  parallel  schematizatlon  and  nomen¬ 
clature  of  sociological  specializations.” 
But  there  is  also  a  less  imitative  dis¬ 
position  in  the  Vicomte  Combe  de 
Lestrade,  for  example,  who  describes 
sociology  as  the  “collective  psychology 
of  a  community”  (not  defined)  and  in 
the  work  of  Professor  Giddings.  In 
other  directions  sociological  work  Is 
apt  to  lose  its  general  reference  alto¬ 
gether,  to  lapse  towards  some  depart¬ 
ment  of  activity  not  primarily  sociolog¬ 
ical  at  all.  The  important  studies  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Sidney  Webb  have  in  hand, 
for  example,  are  essentially  history, 
and  in  their  Industrial  Democracy  they 
were  contemporary  chroniclers  who 
elucidated  certain  general  economic 
principles.  The  form  of  an  entire  so¬ 
ciology  Is  not  even  implied  in  their 
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work,  and  equally  is  this  the  case 
with  M.  Ostrogorski’s  richly  suggestive 
study  of  democratic  iustitutions.  Such 
a  book  as  that  of  M.  Gustave  le  Bon 
upon  the  mind  of  crowds,  again,  is 
really  an  extension  of  observation  into 
a  neglected  field  of  psychologj’.  From 
a  contemplation  of  all  this  diversity,  a 
diversity  that  has  no  air  of  becom¬ 
ing  convergent,  Professor  Durkheim 
emerges,  still  unsatisfied,  demanding  a 
“synthetic  science,”  “certain  synthetic 
conceptions”— and  Professor  Karl  Pear¬ 
son  endorses  the  demand— to  fuse  all 
these  various  activities  into  something 
that  will  live  and  grow.  In  effect, 
though  in  quite  other  words,  he  says 
that  sociology  is  still  no  more  than  a 
magazine  cover,  holding  together  many 
interests,  but  adding  nothing. 

The  contemplative  observer  who 
evaded  this  debate,  who  is  tied  to  no 
utterance  or  formula,  may  perhaps  be 
the  better  able  to  take  a  comprehim- 
slve  view  of  the  matter  under  discus¬ 
sion.  What  is  it  that  tangles  this  ques¬ 
tion  so  curiously  that  there  is  not  only 
a  failure  to  arrive  at  a  conclusion,  but 
a  failure  to  join  issue?  Why  are  the 
half  hundred  or  so  leading  sociological 
intelligences  upon  earth  oscillating 
round  this  reasonable  demand  for  a 
nexus,  without  any  real  attempt  to 
formulate  a  solution? 

Now  there  is  a  certain,  not  too  clearly 
reco.gnlzed,  order  in  the  sciences,  to 
which  I  propose  to  call  attention,  and 
which  I  beiieve  goes  far  to  explain 
the  peculiar  diflaculty  that  sociology 
has  so  far  failed  to  strangle  in  its  cra¬ 
dle.  Certain  pre-natal  Infiuences,  cer¬ 
tain  unsound  assumptions,  are  at  work. 
There  is  a  gradation  in  the  importance 
of  the  individual  instance  as  one 
passes  from  mechanics  and  physics 
and  chemistry,  through  the  biological 

*  See  for  example  Mr.  Alfred  Sldgwiok’s 
“Use  of  Words  in  Reasoning.” 

*  This  idea  was  aotnally  brought  before  the 
Society  by  the  chairman  of  the  meeting.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Bosanquet:  “from  the  point  of  view 


sciences  to  economics  and  sociology,  a 
gradation  that  has  not  yet  received 
adequate  recognition,  and  that  should 
profoundly  affect  the  method  of  study 
and  research  in  each  science.  It  is 
masked  by  the  Indifferent  quality  of 
the  logic  of  common  discussion,  which 
Ignores  the  conventionality  in  the  gen¬ 
eral  application  of  general  terms.  I 
believe  that  to  go  back  into  metaphys¬ 
ics,  Into  that  field  Comte  and  Herbert 
Spencer  so  scornfully  refused  to  enter. 
Is  the  way  to  get  round  the  tangle 
which  at  present  condemns  sociology 
in  its  totality  to  futility. 

Let  me  begin  by  pointing  out  that, 
in  the  more  modern  conceptions  of 
logic,*  it  is  recognized  that  there  are 
no  identically  similar  objective  experi¬ 
ences;  the  disposition  is  to  conceive  all 
real  objective  being  as  individual  and 
unique.  The  metaphysical  qnalysi'" 
that  played  so  large  a  part  in  Greek 
discussion,  and  which  was  submerged 
in  the  wrangllngs  of  barbaric  and 
oriental  theologians  after  the  loss  of 
Greek  independence,  has  now  at  last 
been  resumed,  and  the  meanings  of 
number  and  genera  and  species,  the 
subject  matter  of  metaphysics,  consid¬ 
ered  afresh.  We  begin  to  escape  from 
Aristotle’s  settlement  of  these  things 
upon  the  lines  of  obvious  common 
sense.  It  is  now  understood  that  con¬ 
ceivably  only  in  the  subjective  world, 
and  in  theory  and  the  imagination,  do 
we  deal  with  identically  similar  units, 
and  with  absolutely  commensurable 
quantities.*  In  the  real  world  it  is 
reasonable  to  suppose  we  deal  at  most 
with  practically  similar  units  and 
practically  commensurable  quantities. 
But  there  Is  a  strong  bias,  a  sort  of 
labor-saving  bias  in  the  common  man’s 
mind,  in  the  normal  human  mind,  to 
Ignore  this  and  not  only  to  speak 

of  logic,  olasaiflcation  was  not  a  primary  form 
of  thonght.”  Bat  no  one  seems  to  have  caught 
his  drift;  and  he  did  not  pursue  the  idea  in  the 
direction  taken  by  this  paper. 
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but  to  think  of  a  thousand  bricks 
or  a  thousand  sheep  or  a  thou¬ 
sand  sociologists  as  though  they  were 
all  absolutely  true  to  sample.  If 
it  is  brought  before  a  thinker  for  a 
moment  that  in  any  special  case  this 
is  not  so,  he  slips  back  to  the  old  at¬ 
titude  as  soon  as  his  attention  is  with¬ 
drawn.  A  man  needs  to  be  specially 
educated  and  trained  upon  this  con¬ 
sideration  to  keep  his  thoughts  moving 
In  the  series  of  gestures  it  determines, 
to  escape  the  direction  of  this  deep- 
worn  fallacy  of  common-sense;  and  at 
present  no  men  are  so  trained.  This 
source  of  error  has,  for  instance, 
caught  nearly  the  whole  race  of  chem¬ 
ists,  with  one  or  two  distinguished 
exceptions,  and  atoms  and  ions  and  so 
forth,  of  the  same  species,  are  tacitly 
assumed  to  be  absolutely  similar  one 
to  another.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  what¬ 
ever  realities  correspond  to  atoms 
and  such  like  metaphysical  Inventions, 
may  have  as  much  individuality,  pre¬ 
sumably  have  as  much  individuality  as, 
let  us  say,  sheep  in  one  flock.  Be  it 
noted  that,  so  far  as  the  practical  re¬ 
sults  of  chemistry  and  physics  go,  it 
scarcely  matters  which  assumption  we 
adopt.  For  purposes  of  enquiry  and 
discussion,  the  incorrect  one  is  in¬ 
finitely  more  convenient.  In  the  mi¬ 
nutest  experiment  possible,  so  vast  a 
multitude  of  units,  molecules,  atoms, 
or  what  not,  are  taken,  that  all  in¬ 
dividuality  is  merged  in  an  average 
result.  We  can  afford  to  ignore,  and 
find  a  great  practical  advantage  in  ig¬ 
noring,  Individuality  altogether  in  these 
primary  sciences. 

But  this  ceases  to  be  true  directly  we 
emerge  from  the  region  of  chemistry 
and  physics.  In  the  biological  sci¬ 
ences  of  the  eighteenth  century,  com¬ 
mon-sense  struggled  hard  to  ignore  in¬ 
dividuality  in  shells  and  plants  and 
animals.  There  was  an  attempt  to 
eliminate  the  more  conspicuous  depart¬ 
ures  as  abnormalities,  as  sports,  Na¬ 


ture’s  weak  moments,  to  treat  individ¬ 
uality  as  an  aspect  of  original  sin,  a 
defect  consequent  upon  that  universal 
lapse  from  type  that  followed  the  Fall, 
to  assume  that  whatever  was  true  of 
one  specimen  was  true  of  the  whole 
species;  and  it  was  only  with  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  Darwin’s  great  generali¬ 
zations,  that  the  hard  and  fast  cias- 
slflcatory  scheme  broke  down,  and 
Individuality  came  to  its  own.  Yet 
there  had  always  been  a  clearly  felt 
difference  between  the  conclusions  of 
the  biological  sciences  and  those  deal¬ 
ing  with  lifeless  substance,  in  the 
relative  vagueness,  the  insubordinate 
looseness  and  inaccuracy  of  the  for¬ 
mer.  The  naturalist  accumulated  facts 
and  multiplied  names,  but  he  did  not 
go  from  generalization  to  generaliza¬ 
tion  as  the  chemist  or  physicist;— 
something  prevented  that.  Hardly 
ever  did  he  emerge  with  anything  but 
a  scrap  of  information  picked  up,  a 
new  animal  found  by  an  explorer. 
Were  it  not  for  geographical  discovery, 
zoology  and  botany  would  have  been 
seen  to  have  been  marking  time  for 
three  centuries,  adding  simply  to  the 
mass  of  their  undigested  lore,  while 
chemistry  and  physics  went  on  from 
strength  to  strength,  elucidating,  veri¬ 
fying,  producing  astonishing  inven¬ 
tions,  working  miracles  in  a  way 
to  convince  every  thoughtless  man. 
Even  the  triumphs  of  modem  medi¬ 
cine  have  been— outside  bacteriology, 
mere  applications  of  chemical  science 
to  surgery.  It  is  easy  to  see,  therefore, 
how  it  came  about  that  the  inorganic 
sciences  were  regarded  as  the  true 
scientific  bed-rock.  It  was  scarcely 
suspected  that  the  biological  sciences 
might  perhaps,  after  all,  be  truer 
than  the  experimental,  in  spite  of 
the  difference  in  practical  value  in 
favor  of  the  latter.  It  was,  and  Is  by 
the  great  majority  of  people  to  this 
day,  supposed  to  be  the  latter 
that  are  Invincibly  true;  and  the 
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former  are  regarded  as  perverse  in¬ 
deed.  but  not  hopelessly  obdurate,  a 
more  complex  set  of  problems  merely, 
with  obliquities  and  refractions  that 
presently  would  be  explained  away. 
Comte  and  Herbert  Spencer  certainly 
took  that  much  for  granted. 

Yet  it  is  quite  possible  to  hold,  and 
there  is  a  growing  body  of  people 
who  are  beginning  to  hold,  the  con¬ 
verse  view— that  counting,  classifica¬ 
tion,  measurement,  the  whole  fabric 
of  mathematics,  is  subjective  and  de¬ 
ceitful,  and  that  the  uniqueness  of  in¬ 
dividuals  is  the  objective  truth.  As 
the  number  of  units  taken  diminishes, 
the  amount  of  variability  Increases,  be¬ 
cause  Individuality  tells  more  and 
more.  Chemiatry  and  physics  give  re¬ 
sults  more  in  harmony  with  mathemat¬ 
ical  assumption  than,  for  example,  bac¬ 
teriology,  bacteriology  than  mineralogy, 
mineralogy  than  Mr.  Bateson’s  horti¬ 
cultural  experiments,  these  than  the 
generalizations  of  zoology,  and  these 
than  anthropologj-,  simply  because,  in 
each  case,  the  science  is  dealing  with  a 
larger,  more  complex  unit,  and  with  a 
smaller  number  of  units;  and  individ¬ 
uality  is  creeping  in.  Could  you  take 
men  by  the  thousand  billion,  you  could 
generalize  about  them  as  you  do  about 
atoms;  could  you  take  atoms  singly, 
you  would  find  them  as  individual  as 
your  aunts  and  cousins.  That  concisely 
is  the  minority  belief,  the  belief  on 
which  this  present  paper  is  based. 

Now  what  is  called  the  scientific 
method,  the  method  of  observation, 
of  theory  about  these  observations,  ex¬ 
periment  in  verification  of  that  theory 
and  confirmation  or  modification,  really 
only  “comes  off”  in  the  sciences  in 
which  the  individuality  of  the  units 
can  be  pretty  completely  Ignored.  The 
scientific  method  is  the  method  of  ig¬ 
noring  individualities;  and,  like  many 
mathematical  conventions,  its  great 
practical  convenience  is  no  proof  what¬ 
ever  of  its  final  troth.  The  great  ad¬ 


vances  made  by  Darwin  and  his 
school  in  biology  were  not  made,  it 
must  be  remembered,  by  the  scientific 
method,  as  it  is  generally  conceived, 
at  all.  There  was  no  essential  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  establishment  of  his 
generalizations  and  any  intelligently 
conducted  historical  research.  He  con¬ 
ducted  a  research  into  pre-document¬ 
ary  history.  He  collected  information 
along  the  lines  indicated  by  certain  in¬ 
terrogations;  and  the  bulk  of  his  work 
was  the  digesting  and  critical  analysis 
of  that.  For  documents  and  monu¬ 
ments,  he  had  fossils  and  anatomical 
structures,  and  germinating  eggs  too 
Innocent  to  lie,  and,  so  far,  he  was 
nearer  simplicity.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  had  to  correspond  with  breed¬ 
ers  and  travellers  of  various  sorts, 
classes  entirely  analogous,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  evidence,  to  the  writ¬ 
ers  of  historj'  and  memoirs.  I  question 
profoundly,  whether,  when  an  experi¬ 
mental  chemist  or  a  Hyde  Park  lec¬ 
turer  or  an  unphllosophical  contem¬ 
porary  of  any  sort,  uses  the  word  “sci¬ 
ence,”  the  thought  of  such  patient  dis¬ 
entanglement  as  Darwin  pursued  ever 
enters  his  head.  He  means  something 
positive  and  emphatic,  based  on  amply 
repeated  experiments  capable  of  infin¬ 
ite  repetition,  “proved,”  as  they  say, 
“up  to  the  hilt.” 

It  would  be  of  course  possible  to  dis¬ 
pute  whether  the  word  “science”  should 
convey  this  quality  of  certitude.  But, 
to  most  people,  it  certainly  does  at  the 
present  time;  and  I  submit  it  does  to 
the  great  majority  of  those  who  dis¬ 
cussed  the  place  of  soclologj'  among 
the  sciences  in  the  volume  of  which  I 
am  speaking.  So  far  as  the  movements 
of  comets  and  electric  trams  go,  there 
is  no  doubt  practically  cock-sure  sci¬ 
ence;  and  indisputably  Comte  (who 
saw  nothing  very  much  in  Plato)  and 
Herbert  Spencer  (who  couldn’t  read 
Kant)  believed  that  cock-sure  could  be 
extended  to  every  conceivable  thing. 
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The  fact  that  Herbert  Spencer  called 
a  certain  doctrine  Individualism,  re¬ 
flects  nothing  on  the  non-individualiz¬ 
ing  quality  of  his  primary  assumptions, 
and  of  his  mental  texture.  He  be¬ 
lieved  that  everything  was  finally 
measurable;  he  believed  that  individ¬ 
uality  (heterogeneity)  was  and  is  an 
evolutionary  product  from  an  origi¬ 
nal  homogeneity;  and  the  thought 
that  it  might  be  inextricably  in  the 
nature  of  things  probably  never  en¬ 
tered  his  head.  He  thought  that  iden¬ 
tically  similar  units  build  up  and  built 
up,  atoms,'  molecules,  Inorganic  com¬ 
pounds,  organic  compounds,  proto¬ 
plasm,  conscious  protoplasm,  and  so 
on,  until  at  last  the  brain  reeled  at 
the  aggregation.  This  piling  up  from 
simplicity  to  incalculable  confusion 
was  really  all  the  individuality  he  en¬ 
visaged;  and  it  is  all  the  individual¬ 
ity  science  ever  does  seem  to  envisage. 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  general  usage 
is  entirely  for  the  limitation  of  the  use 
of  the  word  “science”  to  knowledge 
and  the  search  after  knowledge,  of  a 
high  degree  of  precision.  And  not 
simply  the  general  usage;  “Science  Is 
measurement.”  Science  is  “organized 
common  sense,”  proud  in  fact  of  its 
essential  error,  scornful  of  any  meta¬ 
physical  analysis  of  its  terms.  No 
doubt  one  finds  science  still  used,  as 
It  is  used  in  the  Athenwum  for  ex¬ 
ample,  for  knowledge  at  the  histo¬ 
rian’s  altogether  lower  level  of  convic¬ 
tion  and  exhaustiveness;  but  that  is, 
I  think,  an  agreeable  pedantry.  In 
the  general  usage  of  to-day,  “science” 
implies  a  quality  of  knowledge  that 
enables  its  possessor  to  foretell  con¬ 
sequences  within  his  purview;  and 
within  that  restricted  sense,  the  great 
mass  even  of  natural  history  still  does 
not  come.  The  invention  of  the  word 
“biology”  did  not  in  itself  suffice  to 


permeate  those  vast  regions  with  the 
illusions  of  exactitude. 

If  we  quite  boldly  face  the  fact  that 
hard  positive  methods  are  less  and 
less  successful  Just  in  proportion  as 
our  “ologies”  deal  with  larger  and  less 
numerous  individuals  (and  that  may  be 
done  perhaps  without  the  reader  fol¬ 
lowing  the  writer  into  the  heresies  of 
modern  logic)  if  we  admit  that  we 
become  less  “scientific”  as  we  as¬ 
cend  the  scale  of  the  sciences,  and  that 
we  do  and  must  change  our  method, 
then,  it  is  humbly  submitted,  we  shall 
be  in  a  much  better  position  to  con¬ 
sider  the  question  of  “approaching” 
sociology  than  most  of  those  who  par¬ 
ticipated  in  the  discussion  of  the 
Sociological  Society.  We  shall  realize 
that  all  this  talk  of  the  organization  of 
sociology,  as  though  presently  the  soci¬ 
ologist  would  be  going  about  the 
world  with  the  authority  of  a  sanitary 
engineer,  is  and  will  remain  nonsense. 
We  shall  regard  with  a  less  credulous 
charity  sociology  imitating  zoology, 
and  parotlying  physiology,  and  emu¬ 
lating  the  viler  obscurities  of  the  the¬ 
orizing  biologist.  We  shall  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  admit  devices  of  presentment 
and  methods  of  approach  that  will 
shock  any  other  sort  of  scientific  men. 

In  one  respect  we  shall  still  be  in 
accordance  with  the  Positivist  map  of 
the  field  of  human  knowledge;  with  us 
as  with  that,  sociology  stands  at  the 
extreme  end  of  the  scale  from  the  mo¬ 
lecular  sciences.  In  these  latter  there  is 
an  infinitude  of  units,  in  sociology,  as 
Comte  perceived,  there  is  only  one 
unit.  It  is  true  that  Herbert  Spen¬ 
cer,  in  order  to  get  in  classification 
somehow,  did,  as  Professor  Durkheim 
points  out*  separate  human  society 
into  societies,  and  made  believe  they 
competed  one  with  another  and  died 
and  reproduced  Just  like  animals,  and 


*  He  says:  “  In  positing  the  differentiation  necessary  for  a  sclentlflo  classification  of 
of  social  types.  Ignored  by  Comte,  Spencer  human  societies.” 
opened  the  way  for  thoae  taxonomic  studies 
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that  economists,  following  List,  have 
for  the  purposes  of  fiscal  controversy 
discovered  economic  types;  but  this  is 
a  transparent  device,  and  one  is  sur¬ 
prised  to  find  thoughtful  and  reputable 
writers  off  their  guard  against  such 
bad  analogy.  But  indeed  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  Isolate  complete  communi¬ 
ties  of  men,  or  to  trace  any  but  rude 
general  resemblances  between  group 
and  group.  These  alleged  units  have 
as  much  individuality  as  pieces  of 
cloud;  they  come,  they  go,  they  fuse 
and  separate.  And  we  are  forced  to 
conclude,  that  not  only  is  the  method 
of  observation,  experiment,  and  verifi¬ 
cation  left  far  away  down  the  scale, 
but  that  the  method  of  classification 
under  types,  which  has  served  so  use¬ 
ful  a  purpose  in  the  middle  group  of 
subjects,  the  subjects  involving  numer¬ 
ous  but  a  finite  number  of  units,  bas 
also  to  be  abandoned  here.  We  can¬ 
not  put  Humanity  into  a  museum,  or 
dry  it  for  examination;  our  one  single, 
still  living  specimen  is  all  history,  all 
anthropology,  and  the  fluctuating  world 
of  men.  There  is  no  satisfactorj* 
means  of  dividing  it  and  nothing 
else  in  the  real  world  with  which 
to  compare  it.  We  have  only  the 
remotest  ideas  of  its  “life  cycle,”  and 
a  few  relics  of  its  origin  and  dreams 
of  its  destiny.  .  .  . 

Sociology,  It  is  evident,  is,  upon  any 
hypothesis,  no  less  than  the  attempt 
to  bring  that  vast  complex  unique  Be¬ 
ing,  its  subject,  into  clear  true  rela¬ 
tions  with  the  individual  intelligence. 
Now,  since  individual  intelligences  are 
individual,  and  each  is  a  little  differ¬ 
ently  placed  in  regard  to  the  subject 
under  consideration,  since  the  per¬ 
sonal  angle  of  vision  is  much  wider 
towards  humanity  than  towards  the 
circumambient  horizon  of  matter,  it 

•  He  says  :  “  I  am  not  in  sympathy  with 
Dnrkheim’s  main  postnlate,  ‘  the  inclusion  of 
human  phenomena  within  the  unity  of  nature.’ 
The  unity  of  nature  and  history  is  a  contention 


should  be  manifest  that  no  sociology 
of  universal  compulsion,  of  anything 
approaching  the  general  validity  of 
the  physical  sciences,  is  ever  to  be 
hoped  for— at  least  upon  the  meta¬ 
physical  assumptions  of  this  paper. 
With  that  conceded,  we  may  go  on  to 
consider  the  more  hopeful  ways  in 
which  that  great  Being  may  be  pre¬ 
sented  in  a  comprehensible  manner. 
Essentially  this  presentation  must  in¬ 
volve  an  element  of  self-expression, 
must  partake  quite  as  much  of  the 
nature  of  art  as  of  .science.  One  finds 
in. the  conference  of  the  Sociological 
Society  Professor  Stein,  speaking,  in¬ 
deed.  a  very  different  philosophical 
dialect  from  mine,  but  coming  to  the 
same  practical  conclusion  in  the  mat¬ 
ter,'  and  Mr.  Osman  Newman  counting 
“evolving  ideals  for  t^e  future”  as 
part  of  a  sociologist’s  work.  Mr.  Al¬ 
fred  Foulll6e  also  moves  very  inter¬ 
estingly  in  the  region  of  this  same 
idea;  he  concedes  an  essential  differ¬ 
ence  between  sociology  and  all  other 
sciences  in  the  fact  of  a  “certain  kind 
of  liberty  belonging  to  society  in  the 
exercise  of  its  higher  functions.”  He 
says,  further;  “If  this  view  be  correct, 
it  will  not  do  for  us  to  follow  in  the 
steps  of  Comte  and  Spencer,  and  trans¬ 
fer,  bodily  and  ready-made,  the  con¬ 
ceptions  and  the  methods  of  the  natu¬ 
ral  sciences  into  the  science  of  so¬ 
ciety.  For  here  the  fact  of  consclous- 
nes8  entails  a  reaction  of  the  whole 
assemblage  of  social  phenomena  upon 
themselves,  such  as  the  natural  sci¬ 
ences  have  no  example  of.”  And  he 
concludes:  “Sociology  ought,  there¬ 
fore,  to  guard  carefully  against  the 
tendency  to  crystallize  that  which  is 
essentially  fluid  and  moving,  the  ten¬ 
dency  to  consider  as  given  fact  or 
dead  data  that  which  creates  itself  and 

of  metaphysics  which  generalizes  that  ‘unity  of 
the  Ego’  every  individual  observes  in  him¬ 
self,  projects  it  into  the  outside  world,  and 
applies  it  to  the  universe.” 
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gives  itself  into  the  world  of  phenom¬ 
ena  continually  by  force  of  its  own 
ideal  conception.”  These  opinions  do, 
in  their  various  keys,  sound  a  similar 
motif  to  mine.  If,  indeed,  the  ten¬ 
dency  of  these  remarks  is  justifiable, 
then  unavoidably  the  subjective  ele¬ 
ment,  which  is  beauty,  must  coalesce 
with  the  objective,  which  is  truth;  and 
sociology  must  be  neither  art  simply, 
nor  science  in  the  narrow  meaning  of 
the  word  at  all,  but  knowledge  ren¬ 
dered  through  personality,  that  is  to 
say,  in  tlie  highest  sense  of  the  term, 
literature. 

If  this  contention  is  sound,  if  there¬ 
fore  we  boldly  follow  Mr.  Bryce  in 
setting  aside  Comte  and  Spencer  al¬ 
together,  as  pseudo-scientific  inter¬ 
loper®  rather  than  the  authoritative 
parents  of  sociology,  we  shall  have  to 
substitute  for  the  classifications  of 
the  social  sciences  that  gleamed  and 
vanished  in  the  discussion  of  the  so¬ 
ciety,  an  enquiry  into  the  chief  lit¬ 
erary  forms  that  subserve  sociological 
purposes.  Of  these  there  are  two, 
one  invariably  recognized  as  valuable, 
and  one  which,  I  think,  under  the 
obsession  of  the  matter-of-fact  scien¬ 
tific  obsession,  is  altogether  underrated 
and  neglected.  The  first,  which  is 
the  social  side  of  History,  I  have  least 
to  say  about;  it  makes  up  the  bulk 
of  valid  sociological  work  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time.  Of  history  there  is  the  purely 
descriptive  part,  the  detailed  account 
of  past  or  contemporary  social  con¬ 
ditions,  or  of  the  sequences  of  such 
conditions;  and,  in  addition,  there  is 
the  sort  of  historical  literature  that  at¬ 
tempts  to  elucidate  and  impose  gen¬ 
eral  interpretations  upon  the  complex 
of  occurrences  and  institutions,  to  es¬ 
tablish  broad  historical  generalizations, 
to  eliminate  the  mass  of  irrelevant  inci¬ 
dent,  to  present  some  great  period  of 
history,  or  all  history,  in  the  light  of 
one  dramatic  sequence,  or  as  one 
process.  This  Dr.  Beattie  Crozier,  for 


example,  attempts— I  will  not  now  dis¬ 
cuss  the  measure  of  bis  success— in 
his  History  of  Intellectual  Development. 
Equally  comprehensive  is  Buckle’s 
History  of  Civilization.  Lecky’s  History 
of  European  Morals,  during  the  onset 
of  Christianity  again  is  essentially 
sociology.  Numerous  works— Atkin¬ 
son’s  most  valuable  essay  on  the  Origin 
of  Marriage,  for  example— are,  as  It 
were,  fragments  to  the  same  purport. 
In  the  great  design  of  Gibbon’s  Decline 
and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  or  Car¬ 
lyle’s  French  Revolution,  you  have  a 
greater  insistence  upon  the  dramatic 
and  picturesque  elements  in  history, 
but  in  other  respects  an  altogether 
kindred  endeavor  to  impose  upon  the 
vast  confusions  of  the  past  a  scheme 
of  Interpretation,  valuable  just  in  the 
measure  of  its  literary  value,  of  the 
success  with  which  the  discrepant 
masses  have  been  fused  and  cast  into 
the  shape  the  insight  of  the  writer  has 
determined.  The  writing  of  great  his¬ 
tory  is  entirely  analogous  to  fine  por¬ 
traiture,  in  which  fact  is  indeed  ma¬ 
terial  but  material  entirely  subordi¬ 
nate  to  vision.  One  main  branch  of 
the  work  of  a  Sociological  Society  must 
surely  be  to  accept  and  render  ac¬ 
ceptable,  to  provide  understanding, 
criticism,  and  stimulus  for  such  liter¬ 
ary  activities  which  restore  the  dead 
bones  of  the  past  to  a  living  participa¬ 
tion  in  our  lives. 

But  it  is  in  the  second  and  at  present 
neglected  direction  that  I  believe  the 
predominant  attack  upon  the  problem 
implied  by  the  word  “sociology’’  must 
lie;  the  attack  that  must  finally  be 
driven  home.  As  M.  FouillOe  pointed 
out  in  the  Society’s  discussion,  this 
subject  contrasts  with  all  the  sciences 
in  the  respect  that  it  cannoj:  evade  the 
consideration  of  “free  will.”  There  is 
no  such  thing  in  sociology  as  dispas¬ 
sionately  considering  what  is,  without 
considering  what  is  intended  to  he.  In 
sociology,  beyond  any  possibility  of 
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evasion,  ideas  are  facts.  The  history 
of  civilization  is  really  the  history  of 
the  appearance  and  reappearance,  the 
tentatives  and  hesitations  and  altera¬ 
tions,  the  manifestations  and  reflec¬ 
tions  in  this  mind  and  that,  of  a  very 
complex,  imperfect,  elusive  idea,  the 
.Social  Idea.  It  is  that  idea  struggling 
to  exist  and  realize  itself  in  a  world 
of  egotisms,  animalisms,  and  brute 
matter.  Now  I  submit  it  is  not  only 
a  legitimate  form  of  approach,  but 
altogether  the  most  promising  and 
hopeful  form  of  approach,  to  endeavor 
to  disentangle  and  express  one’s  per¬ 
sonal  version  of  that  idea,  and  to  meas¬ 
ure  realities  from  the  standpoint  of 
that  idealization.  I  think,  in  fact,  that 
the  creation  of  Utopias— and  their  ex¬ 
haustive  criticism— is  the  proper  and 
distinctive  method  of  sociology. 

Suppose  now  the  Sociological  Society, 
or  some  considerable  proportion  of  it. 
were  to  adopt  this  view,  that  Sociology 
is  the  description  of  the  Ideal  Society 
.and  its  relation  to  existing  societies, 
would  not  this  give  the  synthetic 
frame-work  Professor  Durkheim  de¬ 
mands? 

Almost  all  the  sociological  literature 
beyond  the  province  of  history  that  has 
stood  the  test  of  time  and  established 
itself  in  the  esteem  of  men  is  frankly 
Ut(^ian.  Plato,  when  his  mind  turned 
to  schemes  of  social  reconstruction, 
thrust  bis  habitual  form  of  dialogue 
into  a  corner;  both  the  Republic  and 
vthe  Latcs  are  practically  Utopias  in 
monologue;  and  Aristotle  found  the 
criticism  of  the  Utopian  suggestions  of 
his  predecessors  richly  profitable.  Di¬ 
rectly  the  mind  of  the  world  emerged 
again  at  the  Renascence  from  intellect¬ 
ual  barbarism  in  the  brief  breathing 
time  before  Sturm  and  the  school¬ 
masters  caught  it  and  birched  it  into 
.scholarship  and  a  new  period  of  steril¬ 
ity,  it  went  on  from  Plato  to  the  mak¬ 
ing  of  fresh  Utopias.  Not  without 
.profit  did  More  discuss  pauperism  in 


this  form  and  Bacon  the  organization 
of  research;  and  the  yeast  of  the 
French  Revolution  was  Utopias.  Even 
Comte,  all  the  while  that  he  is  pro 
fessiug  science,  fact,  precision,  is  add¬ 
ing  detail  after  detail  to  the  intensely 
personal  Utopia  of  a  Western  Repub¬ 
lic  that  constitutes  his  one  meritorious 
gift  to  the  world.  Sociologists  cannot 
help  making  Utopias;  though  they 
avoid  the  word,  though  they  deny 
the  idea  with  passion,  their  very 
silences  shape  a  Utopia.  Why  should 
they  not  follow  the  precedent  of  Aris¬ 
totle,  and  accept  Utopias  as  material? 

There  used  to  be  in  my  student  days, 
and  probably  still  flourishes,  a  most 
valuable  summary  of  fact  and  theory 
in  comparative  anatomy,  called  Rolles- 
ton’s  Forms  of  Animal  Life.  I  figure 
to  myself  a  similar  book,  a  sort  of 
dream  book  of  huge  dimensions,  in 
reality  perhaps  dispersed  in  many 
volumes  by  many  hands,  upon  the 
Ideal  Society.  This  book,  this  picture 
of  the  perfect  State,  would  be  the  back¬ 
bone  of  sociology.  It  would  have  great 
sections  devotetl  to  such  questions  as 
the  extent  of  the  Ideal  Society,  its  re¬ 
lation  to  racial  differences,  the  rela¬ 
tions  of  the  sexes  in  it,  its  economic 
organization,  its  organization  for 
thought  and  education,  its  “Bible”— 
as  Dr.  Beattie  Crozier  would  say— its 
housing  and  social  atmosphere,  and 
so  forth.  Almost  all  the  divaricating 
work  at  present  'roughly  classed  to¬ 
gether  as  sociological  could  be 
brought  into  relation  in  the  simplest 
manner,  either  as  new  suggestions,  as 
new  discussion  or  criticism,  as  newly 
ascertained  facts  bearing  upon  such 
discussions  and  sustaining  or  eliminat¬ 
ing  suggestions.  The  institutions  of 
existing  states  would  come  into  com¬ 
parison  with  the  institutions  of 
the  Ideal  State,  their  failures  and  de¬ 
fects  could  be  criticised  most  effect¬ 
ually  in  that  relation,  and  the  whole 
science  of  collective  psychology,  the 
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psychology  of  human  association, 
wouid  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
question  of  the  practicabiiity  of  this 
proposed  ideal. 

This  method  Tvould  give  not  only  a 
boundary  shape  to  all  sociological  ac¬ 
tivities,  but  a  scheme  of  arrangement 
for  text  books  and  lectures,  and  points 
of  direction  and  reference  for  the 
graduation  and  post  graduate  work  of 
sociological  students. 

Only  one  group  of  enquiries  com¬ 
monly  classed  as  sociological,  would 
have  to  be  left  out  of  direct  relation¬ 
ship  with  this  Ideal  State;  and  that 
is  enquiries  concerning  the  rough  ex¬ 
pedients  to  meet  the  failure  of  im¬ 
perfect  institutions.  Social  emergency 
work  of  all  sorts  comes  under  this 
head.  What  to  do  with  the  pariah 
dogs  of  Constantinople,  what  to  do 
with  the  tramps  who  sleep  in  the  Lon¬ 
don  parks,  how  to  organize  a  soup 
kitchen  or  a  Bible  coffee-van,  how  to 
prevent  ignorant  people  who  have 
nothing  else  to  do,  getting  drunk  in 
beer-houses,  are  no  doubt  serious  ques¬ 
tions  for  the  practical  administrator, 
questions  of  primary  importance  to  the 
politician;  but  they  have  no  more  to 
do  with  Sociology  than  the  erection  of 
a  temporary  hospital  after  the  collision 
of  two  trains  has  to  do  with  railway 
engineering.  The  business  of  the  rail¬ 
way  engineer  is  to  disentangle  his 
mind  from  these  consequences,  and 
find  out  what  was  wrong  for  the  acci¬ 
dent  to  have  occurred  at  all.  That  is 
his  affair. 

So  much  for  my  second  and  most 
central  and  essential  portion  of  socio¬ 
logical  work.  It  should  be  evident 
that  the  former  part,  the  historical 
part,  which  conceivably  will  be  much 
the  bulkier  and  more  abundant  of  the 
two,  will  in  effect  amount  to  a  history 
of  the  suggestions  in  circumstance  and 
experience .  of  that  Idea  of  Society  of 
which  the  second  will  consist,  and  of 
the  instructive  failures  in  attempting 
its  incomplete  realization. 

However,  my  desire  to  give  an  ex- 
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plicit  presentation  of  this  conception 
of  Sociology  must  not  carry  me  beyond 
my  point,  and  lead  me  to  define  its 
relations  overmuch.  My  present  pur¬ 
pose  is  to  suggest  that  the  existing 
classification  of  the  departments  of 
mental  activity  is  one,  not  only  of  field 
and  range,  but  of  method  and  nature. 
It  is  the  most  natural  thing  in  the 
world  to  fall  into  the  trap  of  a  Classi¬ 
fication  of  the  Sciences,  without  a 
careful  preliminary  examination  of 
what  Science  precisely  is.  Comte  and 
Herbert  Spencer  not  only  expressed 
but  intensified  an  idea  that  dominated 
the  whole  nineteenth  century,  that  sci¬ 
ence,  an  exact  logical  development  of 
common-sense  methods,  can  be  ex¬ 
tended  to  cover  all  truth,  and  that 
artistic  and  literary  expression  are  in¬ 
ferior  and  unsubstantial  human  activi¬ 
ties,  methods  of  decoration  as  it  were, 
applietl  to  the  “scientific”  gold.  The 
celebrated  three-fold  order  of  intel¬ 
lectual  development,  of  which  Comte 
made  so  much,  the  treatment  of  the 
whole  field  of  knowledge  as  passing 
from  the  Mythical  or  fictitious  to  the 
Metaphysical  (which  Comte,  who  was 
soaked  in  abstractions.  absurdly 
enough  identifies  with  “abstract”)  and 
so  to  the  Scientific  or  Positive  stages, 
has  just  the  plausibility  that  once  had 
the  novelt.v  to  commend  it  to  young 
and  original  men.  It  caught,  I  believe, 
many  brilliant  minds  at  a  plastic  and 
rather  heedless  age.  But  indeed  it  is 
scarcely  more  than  a  smart  saying,  a 
saying  that  one  might  expect  to  pass 
muster  when  men  talk  metaphysics 
and  history  and  nonsense  after  din¬ 
ner,  but  which  it  is  astonishing  to  find 
dominating  quite  eminent  minds  after 
this  lapse  of  half  a  century.  It  Is  com¬ 
forting  to  find  at  least  one  among  one’s 
seniors,  Mr.  James  Bryce,  speaking  his 
mind  freely  of  the  great  parents  of 
“scientific”  sociology,  to  find  one  does 
not  altogether  cut  oneself  off  from  the 
great  generation  of  one’s  predecessors 
by  these  repudiations. 

n.  G.  Wells. 
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I  have  lately  come  to  perceive  that 
the  one  thing  which  gives  value  to  any 
piece  of  art,  whether  it  be  book,  or 
picture,  or  music.  Is  that  subtie  and 
evasive  thing  which  is  called  personal¬ 
ity.  No  amount  of  labor,  of  zest, 
even  of  accomplishment,  can  make  up 
for  the  absence  of  this  quality.  It 
must  be  an  almost  wholly  instinctive 
thing,  I  believe.  Of  course,  the  mere 
presence  of  personality  in  a  work  of 
art  is  not  sufficient,  because  the  per¬ 
sonality  revealed  may  be  lacking  in 
charm;  and  charm,  again,  is  an  in¬ 
stinctive  thing.  No  artist  can  set  out 
to  capture  charm;  be  wiil  toii  all  the 
night  and  take  nothing;  but  what 
every  artist  can  and  must  aim  at  is 
to  have  a  perfectly  sincere  point  of 
view.  He  must  take  bis  chance  as  to 
whether  bis  point  of  view  is  an  at¬ 
tractive  one;  but  sincerity  is  the  one 
indispensable  thing.  It  is  useless  to 
take  opinions  on  trust,  to  retaii  them, 
to  adopt  them;  they  must  be  formed, 
created,  truly  felt.  The  work  of  a  sin¬ 
cere  artist  is  almost  certain  to  have 
some  value;  the  work  of  an  insincere 
artist  is  of  its  very  nature  worthiess. 

I  mean  to  try,  in  the  pages  that  fol¬ 
low,  to  be  as  sincere  as  I  can.  It  is 
not  an  easy  task,  though  it  may  seem 
so;  for  it  means  a  certain  disentang¬ 
ling  of  the  things  that  one  has  per¬ 
ceived  and  felt  for  oneself  from  the 
prejudices  and  preferences  that  have 
been  inherited,  or  stuck  like  burs 
upon  the  soul  by  education  and  cir- 
circumstance. 

It  may  be  asked  why  I  should  thus 
obtrude  my  point  of  view  in  print; 
why  I  should  not  keep  my  precious 
experience  to  myself;  what  the  value 
of  it  is  to  other  people?  Well,  the  an¬ 
swer  to  that  is  that  it  helps  our  sense 


of  balance  and  proportion  to  know 
how  other  people  are  looking  at  life, 
what  they  expect  from  it,  what  they 
find  in  it,  and  what  they  do  not  find. 
I  have  myself  an  intense  curiosity 
about  other  people’s  point  of  view, 
what  they  do  when  they  are  alone, 
and  what  they  think  about.  Ed¬ 
ward  Fitzgerald  said  that  he  wished 
we  had  more  biographies  of  obscure 
persons.  How  often  have  I  myself 
wished  to  ask  simple,  silent,  deferen¬ 
tial  people,  such  as  station-masters, 
butlers,  gardeners,  what  they  make  of 
it  all!  Yet  ope  cannot  do  it,  and  even 
if  one  could,  ten  to  one  they  would  not 
or  could  not  tell  you.  But  here  is  go¬ 
ing  to  be  a  sedate  confession.  I  am 
going  to  take  the  world  into  my  confi¬ 
dence,  and  say,  if  I  can,  what  I  think 
and  feel  about  the  little  bit  of  experi-. 
ence  which  I  call  my  life,  which  seems 
to  me  such  a  strange  and  often  so  be¬ 
wildering  a  thing. 

Let  me  speak,  then,  plainly  of  what 
that  life  has  been,  and  tell  what  my 
point  of  view  is.  I  was  brought  up  on 
ordinary  English  lines.  My  father,  in 
a  busy  life,  held  a  series  of  what 
may  be  called  high  official  positions. 
He  was  an  idealist,  who,  owing  to  a 
vigorous  power  of  practical  organiza¬ 
tion  and  a  mastery  of  detail,  was  es¬ 
sentially  a  man  of  affairs.  Yet  he  con¬ 
trived  to  be  a  student  too.  Thus,  ow¬ 
ing  to  the  fact  that  he  often  shifted 
bis  headquarters,  I  have  seen  a  good 
deal  of  general  society  in  several  parts 
of  England.  Moreover,  I  was  brought 
up  in  a  distinctly  intellectual  atmos¬ 
phere. 

I  was  at  a  big  public  school,  and 
gained  a  scholarship  at  the  University. 
I  was  a  moderate  scholar  and  a  com¬ 
petent  athlete;  but  I  will  add  that  I 
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bad  alwa^’s  a  strong  literary  bent.  I 
took  In  younger  days  little  interest  in 
history  or  politics,  and  tended  rather 
to  live  an  inner  life  in  the  region  of 
friendship  and  the  artistic  emotions. 
If  I  had  been  possessed  of  private 
means,  1  should,  no  doubt,  have  be¬ 
come  a  full-fledged  dilettante.  But 
that  doubtful  privilege  was  denied  me, 
and  for  a  good  many  years  I  lived  a 
busy  and  fairly  successful  life  as  a 
master  at  a  big  public  school.  I  will 
not  dwell  at  length  upon  this,  but  I 
will  say  that  I  gained  a  great  interest 
in  the  science  of  education,  and  ac¬ 
quired  profound  misgivings  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  intellectual  process 
known  by  the  name  of  secondary  edu¬ 
cation.  More  and  more  I  began  to 
perceive  that  it  is  conducted  on  diffuse, 
detailed,  unbusinesslike  lines.  I  tried 
my  best,  as  far  as  it  was  consistent 
with  loyalty  to  an  established  system, 
to  correct  the  faulty  bias.  But  it  was 
with  a  profound  relief  that  1  found 
myself  suddenly  provided  with  a  liter¬ 
ary  task  of  deep  interest,  and  enabled 
to  quit  my  scholastic  labors.  At  the 
same  time,  1  am  deeply  grateful  for 
the  practical  experience  I  was  enabled 
to  gain,  and  even  more  for  the  many 
true  and  pleasant  friendships  with 
colleagues,  parents,  and  boys  that  I 
was  allowed  to  form. 

What  a  waste  of  mental  energy  it  is 
to  be  careful  and  troubled  about  one’s 
path  in  life!  Quite  unexpectedly,  at 
this  juncture,  came  my  election  to  a 
college  Fellowship,  giving  me  the  one 
life  that  I  had  always  eagerly  desired, 
and  the  possibility  of  which  had  al¬ 
ways  seemed  closed  to  me. 

I  became  then  a  member  of  a  small 
and  deflnite  society,  with  a  few  pre¬ 
scribed  duties.  Just  enough,  so  to  speak, 
to  form  a  hem  to  my  life  of  compara¬ 
tive  leisure.  I  had  acquired  and  kept, 
all  through  my  life  as  a  schoolmas¬ 
ter,  the  habit  of  continuous  literary 
work;  not  from  a  sense  of  duty,  but 
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simply  from  instinctive  pleasure.  I 
found  myself  at  once  at  home  in  my 
small  and  beautiful  college,  rich  with 
all  kinds  of  ancient  and  venerable  tra¬ 
ditions,  in  buildings  of  humble  and 
subtle  grace.  The  little  dark-roofed 
chapel,  where  I  have  a  stall  of  my  own; 
the  galleried  hall,  with  its  armorial 
glass;  the  low,  book-lined  library;  the 
panelled  combination-room,  with  its 
dim  portraits  of  old  worthies;  how 
sweet  a  setting  for  a  quiet  life!  Then, 
too,  1  have  my  own  spacious  rooms, 
with  a  peaceful  outlook  into  a  big  close, 
half  orchard,  half  garden,  with  bird- 
haunted  thickets  and  immemorial  trees, 
bounded  by  a  slow  river. 

And  then,  to  teach  me  how  “to  borrow 
life  and  not  grow  old,”  the  happy  tide 
of  fresh  and  vigorous  life  all  about  me, 
brisk,  confldent,  cheerful  young  men, 
friendly,  sensible,  amenable,  at  that 
pleasant  time  when  the  world  begins 
to  open  its  rich  pages  of  experience, 
undimmed  at  present  by  anxiety  or 
care. 

My  college  is  one  of  the  smallest  in 
the  University.  Last  night  in  Hall  I 
sate  next  a  distinguished  man,  who, 
is,  moreover,  very  accessible  and  pleas¬ 
ant.  He  unfolded  to  me  his  desires 
for  the  University.  He  would  like  to 
amalgamate  all  the  small  colleges  into 
groups,  so  as  to  have  about  half-a-dozen 
colleges  in  all.  He  said,  and  evidently 
thought,  that  little  colleges  are  woe¬ 
fully  circumscribed  and  petty  places; 
that  most  of  the  better  men  go  to  the 
two  or  three  leading  colleges,  while  the 
little  establishments  are  like  small  back¬ 
waters  out  of  the  main  stream.  They 
elect,  he  said,  their  own  men  to  Fel¬ 
lowships;  they  resist  improvements; 
much  money  is  wasted  in  management, 
and  the  whole  thing  is  minute  and  fee¬ 
ble.  I  am  afraid  It  is  true  in  a  way; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  I  think  that 
a  huge  college  has  its  defects  too. 
There  is  no  real  college  spirit  there;  it 
is  very  nice  for  two  or  three  sets.  But 
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the  different  schools  which  supply  a 
big  college  form  each  its  own  set 
there;  and  if  a  man  goes  there  from  a 
leading  public  school,  he  falls  into  his 
respective  set,  lives  under  the  tradi¬ 
tions  and  in  the  gossip  of  his  old  school, 
and  gets  to  know  hardly  any  one  from 
other,  schools.  Then  the  men  who 
come  up  from  smaller  places  just  form 
small  inferior  sets  of  their  own,  and 
really  get  very  little  good  out  of  the 
place.  Big  colleges  keep  up  their  pres¬ 
tige  because  the  best  men  tend  to  go 
to  them;  but  I  think  they  do  very  lit¬ 
tle  for  the  ordinary  men  who  have 
fewer  social  advantages  to  start  with. 

The  only  cure,  said  my  friend,  for 
these  smaller  places  is  to  throw  their 
Fellowships  open,  and  trj’  to  get  pub¬ 
lic-spirited  and  liberal-minded  Dons. 
Then,  he  added,  they  ought  to  special¬ 
ize  in  some  onei  branch  of  University 
teaching,  so  that  the  men  who  be¬ 
longed  to  a  particular  department 
would  tend  to  go  there. 

AVell,  to-day  was  a  wet  day,  so  I  did 
what  I  particularly  enjoy— I  went  off  for 
a  slow  stroll,  and  poked  about  among 
some  of  the  smaller  colleges.  I  declare 
that  the  idea  of  tying  them  all  together 
seemed  to  me  to  be  a  horrible  piece 
of  vandalism.  These  sweet  and  beau¬ 
tiful  little  places,  with  a  quiet,  digui- 
lied  history  and  tradition  of  their  own, 
are  very  attractive  and  beautiful.  I 
went  and  explored  a  little  college  f 
am  ashamed  to  say  I  had  never  visited 
before.  It  shows  a  poor  plastered  front 
to  the  street,  but  the  old  place  is  tliere 
behind  the  plaster.  I  went  into  a  tiny, 
dark  chapel,  with  a  high  pillared  pedi¬ 
ment  of  carved  wood  behind  the  altar, 
a  rich  ceiling,  and  some  fine  columned 
alcoves  w’here  the  dignitaries  sit.  Out 
of  the  gallery  opens  a  venerable  library 
with  a  regretful  air  of  the  past  about 
its  faded  volumes  in  their  high  presses, 
as  though  it  sadly  said,  “I  am  of  yes¬ 
terday,”  Then  we  found  ourselves  In 
a  spacious  panelled  Hall,  with  a  great 


oriel  looking  out  into  a  peaceful  gar¬ 
den,  embowered  in  great  trees,  with 
smiling  lawms.  All  round  the  Hall 
hung  portraits  of  old  wortliles— peers, 
judges,  and  bishops,  with  some  rubi¬ 
cund  wigged  Masters.  I  like  to  think 
of  the  obscure  and  yet  dignified  lives 
that  have  been  lived  in  these  quaint 
and  stately  chambers.  I  suppose  that 
there  used  to  be  a  great  deal  of  tip¬ 
pling  and  low  gossip  in  the  old  days 
of  the  vinous,  idle  Fellows,  who  hung 
on  for  life,  forgetting  their  books,  and 
just  trying  to  dissipate  boredom.  One 
tends  to  think  that  it  was  all  like  that; 
and  yet,  doubtless,  tliere  were  quiet 
lives  of  study  and  meditation  led  here 
by  wise  and  simple  men  wdio  have 
long  since  mouldered  into  dust.  And 
all  that  dull  rioting  is  happily  over. 
The  whole  place  is  full  of  activity  and 
happiness.  There  is.  if  anything, 
among  the  Dons,  too  much  business, 
too  many  meetings,  too  much  teaching, 
and  the  life  of  mere  study  is  neg¬ 
lected,  But  it  pleases  me  to  think  that 
even  now  there  are  men  w’ho  live 
quietly  among  their  books,  uuainbi- 
tious,  perhaps  unproductive,  but  for¬ 
getting  the  flight  of  time,  and  looking 
out  into  a  pleasant  garden,  with  its 
rustling  trees,  among  the  sound  of  mel¬ 
low  bells.  We  are,  most  of  us,  too 
much  in  a  fuss  now'adays  to  live  these 
gentle,  innocent,  and  beautiful  lives; 
and  yet  the  University  is  a  place  where 
a  poor  man,  if  he  be  virtuous,  may 
lead  a  life  of  dignity  and  simplicity, 
and  refined  happiness.  We  make  the 
mistake  of  thinking  that  all  can  be 
done  by  precept,  when,  as  a  matter  of 
fact  example  is  no  less  potent  a  force. 
To  make  such  quiet  lives  possible  was 
to  a  great  extent  what  these  stately 
and  beautiful  places  w’ere  founded 
for— that  there  should  be  in  the  busy 
world  a  corner  w’here  activities  should 
not  be  so  urgent  and  where  life  should 
pass  like  an  old  dream,  tinged  with 
delicate  color  and  soft  sound.  I  de- 
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flare  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  more  vir¬ 
tuous  to  be  a  clerk  in  a  bank,  toiling 
day  by  day  that  others  should  be  rich, 
than  to  live  in  thought  and  meditation, 
with  a  heart  open  to  sweet  influences 
and  pure  hopes.  And  yet  it  seems  to 
be  held  nowadays  that  virtue  is  bound 
up  with  practical  life.  If  a  man  is 
content  to  abjure  wealth  and  to  forego 
marriage,  to  live  simply  without  lux¬ 
uries,  he  may  spend  a  very  dignifled, 
gentle  life  here,  and  at  the  same  time 
he  may  be  really  useful.  It  is  a  thing 
which  is  well  worth  doing  to  attempt 
the  reconciliation  between  the  old  and 
the  young.  Boys  come  up  here  under 
the  impression  that  their  pastors  and 
teachers  are  all  about  flfty;  they  think 
of  them  as  sensible,  narrow-minded 
men,  and,  like  Melchizedek,  without 
beginning  of  days  or  end  of  life.  They 
suppose  that  they  like  marking  mis¬ 
takes  in  exercises  with  blue  pencil, 
and  take  delight  in  showing  their 
power  by  setting  punishments.  It 
does  not  often  occur  to  them  that 
schoolmasters  may  be  pathetically  anx¬ 
ious  to  guide  boys  right,  and  to  guard 
them  from  evil.  They  think  of  them 
as  devoid  of  passions  and  prejudices, 
with  a  little  dreary  space  to  traverse 
before  they  sink  into  the  tomb.  Even 
in  homes,  how  seldom  does  a  perfectly 
simple  human  relation  exist  between 
a  boy  and  his  father?  There  is  often  a 
great  deal  of  affection  on  both  sides, 
but  little  camaraderie.  Little  boys  are 
odd,  tiresome  creatures  in  many  ways, 
with  savage  instincts;  and  I  suppose 
many  fathers  feel  that  if  they  are  to 
maintain  their  authority,  they  must  be 
a  little  distant  and  inscrutable.  A  boy 
goes  for  sympathy  and  companionship 
to  his  mother  and  sisters,  not  often  to 
his  father.  Now  a  Don  may  do  some¬ 
thing  to  put  this  straight,  if  he  has 
the  will.  One  of  the  best  friends  I 
ever  had  -was  an  elderly  Don  at  my 
own  college,  who  had  been  a  contem¬ 
porary  of  my  father’s.  He  liked  young 


men;  and  I  used  to  consult  him  and 
ask  his  advice  in  things  in  which  I 
could  not  well  consult  my  own  con¬ 
temporaries.  It  is  not  necessary  to  be 
extravagantly  youthful,  to  slap  people 
on  the  back,  to  run  with  the  college 
boat,  though  that  is  very  pleasant  if 
it  is  done  naturally.  All  that  is  wanted 
is  to  be  accessible  and  quietly  genial. 
And .  under  such  influences  a  young 
man  may,  without  becoming  elderly, 
get  to  understand  the  older  point  of 
view. 

The  difficulty  is  that  one  acquires  hab¬ 
its  and  mannerisms;  one  is  crusty  and 
gruff  if  interfered  with.  But,  as  Pater 
said,  to  acquire  habits  is  failure  in  life. 
Of  course,  one  must  realize  limitations, 
and  learn  in  what  regions  one  can  be 
effective.  But  no  one  need  be  case- 
hardened,  smoke-dried,  angular.  The 
worst  of  a  University  is  that  one  sees 
men  lingering  on  because  they  must 
earn  a  living,  and  there  is  nothing 
else  that  they  can  do;  but  for  a  human- 
hearted,  good-humored,  and  sensible 
man,  a  college  life  is  a  life  where  it 
is  easy  and  pleasant  to  practise  benev¬ 
olence  and  kindliness,  and  where  a 
small  investment  of  trouble  pays  a 
large  percentage  of  happiness.  In¬ 
deed,  surveying  it  impartially— as  im¬ 
partially  as  I  can— such  a  life  seems  to 
hold  within  it  perhaps  the  greatest  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  happiness  that  life  can  hold. 
To  have  leisure  and  a  degree  of  simple 
stateliness  assured,  to  live  in  a  whole¬ 
some  dignity,  to  have  the  society  of  the 
young  and  generous;  to  have  brisk  and 
intelligent  talk;  to  have  the  choice  of 
society  and  solitude  alike;  to  have  one’s 
working  hours  respected,  and  one’s 
leisure  hours  solaced— is  not  this  better 
than  to  drift  into  the  so-called  tide  of 
professional  success,  with  its  dreary 
hours  of  work,  its  conventional  domes¬ 
tic  background?  No  doubt  the  domestic 
background  has  its  interests,  its  de¬ 
lights;  but  one  must  pay  a  price  for 
everything,  and  I  am  more  than  willing 
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to  pay  the  price  of  celibacy  for  my  in¬ 
dependence. 

The  elderly  Don  in  college  rooms,  in¬ 
terested  in  Greek  particles,  grumbling 
over  his  port  wine,  is  a  figure  beloved 
by  writers  of  fiction  as  a  contrast  to  all 
that  is  brave,  and  bright,  and  whole¬ 
some  in  life.  Could  there  be  a  more 
hopeless  misconception?  I  do  not  know 
a  single  extant  example  of  the  species 
at  the  University.  Personally,  I  have 
no  love  for  Greek  particles,  and  only 
a  very  moderate  taste  for  port  wine. 
But  I  do  love,  with  all  my  heart,  the 
grace  of  antiquity  that  mellows  our 
crumbling  courts,  the  old  tradition  of 
multifarious  humanity  that  has  century 
by  century  entwined  itself  with  the 
very  fabric  of  the  place.  I  lo^'e  the 
youthful  spirit  that  fiashes  and  bright¬ 
ens  in  every  corner  of  the  old  courts, 
as  the  wallfiower  that  rises  spring  by 
spring  with  its  rich  orange-tawny  hue, 
its  wild  scent,  on  the  tops  of  our  mould¬ 
ering  walls.  It  is  a  gracious  and  beau¬ 
tiful  life  for  all  who  love  peace  and 
reflection,  strength  and  youth.  It  is 
not  a  life  for  fiery  and  dominant  na¬ 
tures,  eager  to  conquer,  keen  to  im¬ 
press;  but  it  is  a  life  for  anyone  who 
believes  that  the  best  rewards  are  not 
the  brightest,  who  is  willing  humbly  to 
lend  a  cheerful  hand,  to  listen  as  well 
as  to  speak.  It  is  a  life  for  anyone 
who  has  found  that  there  is  a  world  of 
tender,  wistful,  delicate  emotions,  sub¬ 
dued  and  soft  impressions,  in  which  it 
is  peace  to  live;  for  one  who  has 
learned,  however  dimly,  that  wise  and 
faithful  love,  quiet  and  patient  hope, 
are  the  bread  by  which  the  spirit  is 
nourished— that  religion  is  not  an  in¬ 
tellectual  or  even  an  ecclesiastical 
thing,  but  a  far-off  and  remote  vision 
of  the  soul. 

I  know  well  the  thoughts  and  hopes 
that  I  should  desire  to  speak;  but  they 
are  evasive,  subtle  things,  and  too 
often,  like  shy  birds,  will  hardly  let 
you  approach  them.  But  I  would  add 


that  life  has  not  been  for  me  a  dreamy 
thing,  lived  in  soft  fantastic  reveries; 
indeed,  it  has  been  far  the  reverse.  I 
have  practised  activity,  I  have  mixed 
much  with  my  fellows;  I  have  taught, 
worked,  organized,  directed.  I  have 
watched  men  and  boys;  I  have  found 
infinite  food  for  mirth,  for  interest,  and 
even  for  grief.  But  I  have  grown  to 
feel  that  the  ambitions  which  we 
preach  and  the  successes  for  which  we 
prepare  are  very  often  nothing  but  a 
missing  of  the  simple  road,  a  troubled 
wandering  among  thorny  by-paths  and 
dark  mountains.  I  have  grown  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  one  thing  worth  aiming 
at  is  simplicity  of  heart  and  life;  that 
one’s  relations  with  others  should  be 
direct  and  not  diplomatic;  that  power 
leaves  a  bitter  taste  in  the  mouth;  that 
meanness,  and  hardness,  and  coldness 
are  the  unforgivable  sins;  that  conven¬ 
tionality  is  the  mother  of  dreariness; 
that  pleasure  exists  not  in  virtue  of  ma¬ 
terial  conditions,  but  in  the  joyful 
heart;  that  the  world  Is  a  very  inter¬ 
esting  and  beautiful  place;  that  con¬ 
genial  labor  is  the  secret  of  happiness; 
and  many  other  things  which  seem,  as 
I  write  them  down,  to  be  dull  and 
trite  commonplaces,  but  are  for  me  the 
bright  jewels  which  I  have  found  be¬ 
side  the  way. 

It  is,  then,  from  College  Windows 
that  I  look  forth.  But  even  so,  though 
on  the  one  hand  I  look  upon  the  green 
and  sheltered  garden,  with  its  air  of 
secluded  recollection  and  repose,  a 
place  of  quiet  pacing  to  and  fro,  of 
sober  and  joyful  musing;  yet  on  an¬ 
other  side  I  see  the  court,  with  all  its 
fresh  and  shifting  life,  its  swift  inter¬ 
change  of  study  and  activity;  and  on 
yet '  another  side  I  can  observe  the 
street  where  the  infinite  pageant  of 
humanity  goes  to  and  fro,  a  tide  full 
of  sound  and  foam,  of  business  and 
laughter,  and  of  sorrow,  too,  and  sick¬ 
ness,  and  the  funeral  pomp  of  death. 

This,  then,  is  my  point  of  view.  I 
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can  truthfully  say  that  it  is  not  gloomy, 
and  equally  that  it  is  not  uproarious. 
I  can  boast  of  no  deep  philosophy,  for 
I  feel,  like  Dr.  Johnson’s  simple  friend 
Edwards,  that  “I  have  tried,  too.  In 
my  time,  to  be  a  philosopher,  but— I 
don’t  know  how— cheerfulness  was  al¬ 
ways  breaking  in.”  Neither  is  It  the 
point  of  view  of  a  profound  and  erudite 
student,  with  a  deep  belief  In  the  effi¬ 
cacy  of  useless  knowledge.  Neither  am 
I  a  humorist,  for  I  have  loved  beauty 
better  than  laughter;  nor  a  sentimental¬ 
ist,  for  I  have  abhorred  a  weak  dal¬ 
liance  with  personal  emotions.  It  is 
hard,  then,  to  say  what  I  am;  but  it 
Is  my  hope  that  this  may  emerge.  My 
desire  is  but  to  converse  with  my  read¬ 
ers,  to  speak  as  in  a  comfortable  Ute-H- 
tite,  of  experience,  and  hope,  and  pa¬ 
tience.  I  have  no  wish  to  disguise  the 
hard  and  ugly  things  of  life;  they  are 
there,  whether  one  disguises  them  or 
not;  but  I  think  that  unless  one  is  a 
professed  psychologist  or  statistician 
one  gets  little  good  by  dwelling  upon 
them.  I  have  always  believed  that  it  is 
better  to  stimulate  than  to  correct,  to 
fortify  rather  than  to  punish,  to  help 
rather  than  to  blame.  If  there  is  one 
attitude  that  I  fear  and  hate  more  than 
another  it  is  the  attitude  of  the  cynic. 
I  believe  with  all  my  soul  in  romance: 
that  is,  in  a  certain  high-hearted,  ^ager 
dealing  with  life.  I  think  that  one 
ought  to  expect  to  find  things  beauti¬ 
ful  and  people  interesting,  not  to  take 
delight  in  detecting  meannesses  and 
failures.  And  there  is  yet  another  class 
of  temperament  for  which  I  have  a 
deep  detestation.  I  mean  the  assured, 
the  positive,  the  Pharisaical  temper, 
that  believes  itself  to  be  impregnably 
in  the  right  and  its  opponents  indubit¬ 
ably  in  the  wrong;  the  people  who 
deal  in  axioms  and  certainties,  who 
think  that  compromise  is  weak  and 
originality  vulgar.  I  detest  authority 
in  every  form;  I  am  a  sincere  republi¬ 
can.  In  literature,  in  art,  in  life,  I 


think  that  the  only  conclusions  worth 
coming  to  are  one’s  own  conclusions. 
If  they  march  with  the  verdict  of  the 
connoisseurs,  so  much  the  better  for  the 
connoisseurs;  if  they  do  not  so  march, 
so  much  the  better  for  oneself.  Every¬ 
one  cannot  admire  and  love  everything; 
but  let  a  man  look  at  things  fairly  and 
without  prejudice,  and  make  his  own 
selection,  holding  to  it  firmly,  but  not 
endeavoring  to  impose  his  taste  upon 
others;  defending,  if  needs  be,  his  pref¬ 
erences,  but  making  no  claim  to  au¬ 
thority. 

The  time  of  my  life  that  I  consider 
to  have  been  wasted,  from  the  intellect¬ 
ual  point  of  view,  was  the  time  when 
I  tried,  in  a  spirit  of  dumb  loyalty,  to 
admire  all  the  things  that  were  said 
to  be  admirable.  Better  spent  was  the 
time  w’hen  I  was  finding  out  that  much 
that  had  received  the  stamp  of  the 
world’s  approval  was  not  to  be  ap¬ 
proved,  at  least  by  me;  best  of  all  was 
the  time  when  I  was  learning  to  ap¬ 
praise  the  value  of  things  to  myself, 
and  learning  to  love  them  for  their  owm 
sake  and  mine. 

Respect  of  a  deferential  and  constitu¬ 
tional  type  is  out  of  place  in  art  and 
literature.  It  is  a  good  enough  guide 
to  begin  one’s  pilgrimage  with,  if  one 
soon  parts  company  from  it.  Rather 
one  must  learn  to  give  honor  w’here 
honor  is  due,  to  bow  down  in  true  rev¬ 
erence  before  all  spirits  that  are  noble 
and  adorable,  whether  they  wear 
crowns  and  bear  titles  of  honor,  or 
whether  they  are  simple  and  unnoted 
persons,  who  wear  no  gold  on  their 
garments. 

Sincerity  and  simplicity!  if  I  could 
only  say  how  I  reverence  them,  how 
I  desire  to  mould  niy  life  in  accordance 
with  them!  And  I  would  learn,  too, 
swiftly  to  detect  the  living  spirits, 
whether  they  be  young  or  old,  in  which 
these  great  qualities  reign. 

For  I  believe  that  there  is  in  life  a 
great  and  guarded  city,  of  which  we 
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may  be  worthy  to  be  citizens.  We 
may  be,  if  we  are  blest,  always  of  the 
happy  number,  by  some  kindly  gift  of 
God;  but  we  may  also  through  misad¬ 
venture  and  pain,  through  errors  and 
blunders,  learn  the  way  thither.  And 
sometimes  w'e  discern  the  city  afar  off, 
with  her  radiant  spires  and  towers,  her 
walls  of  strength,  her  gates  of  pearl; 
and  there  may  come  a  day,  too,  when 
we  have  found  the  way  thither,  and 
enter  in;  happy  if  we  go  no  more  out, 
but  happy,  too,  even  if  we  may  not 
rest  there,  because  w’e  know  that,  how¬ 
ever  far  we  wander,  there  is  always  a 
hearth  for  us  and  welcoming  smiles. 

I  speak  in  a  parable,  but  those  who 
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are  finding  the  way  will  understand 
me,  however  dimly;  and  those  who 
have  found  the  way,  and  seen  a  little 
of  the  glory  of  the  place,  will  smile  at 
the  page  and  say:  “So  he,  too,  is  of 
the  city.” 

The  city  is  known  by  many  names, 
and  -wears  different  aspects  to  different 
hearts.  But  one  thing  is  certain— that 
no  one  who  has  entered  there  is  ever 
in  any  doubt  again.  He  may  wander 
far  from  the  walls,  he  may  visit  it  but 
rarely,  but  it  stands  there  in  peace  and 
glory,  the  one  true  and  real  thing  for 
him  in  mortal  time  and  in  whatever  lies 
beyond. 


BEETHOVEN. 


I. 

The  foundation  of  Beethoven’s  art 
is,  as  Wagner  pointed  out,  a  great  in¬ 
nocence.  It  is  the  unconscious  inno¬ 
cence  of  the  child  and  the  instructed 
innocence  of  the  saint.  Beethoven  is 
the  most  childlike  of  musicians,  and 
of  all  artists  it  is  most  natural  to  the 
musician  to  be  childlike.  There  is.  in 
every  artist,  a  return  toward  childhood; 
he  must  be  led  by  the  hand  through 
the  streets  of  the  world,  in  which  he 
wanders  open-eyed  and  with  heedless 
feet.  Pious  hands  must  rock  him  to 
sleep,  comfort  his  tears,  and  labor  with 
him  in  his  playtime.  He  will  speak  the 
wisdom  of  the  child,  unconsciously, 
without  translating  it  into  the  formal 
language  of  experience. 

Beethoven’s  naiveU  can  be  distin¬ 
guished  at  every  moment  in  his  music; 
in  his  simplicities,  trivialities,  in  his 
ready  acceptance  of  things  as  they  are, 
and,  again,  in  his  gravities  and  what 
may  seem  like  over-emphasis.  It  does 
not  occur  to  him  that  you  will  not  take 


things  as  simply  as  he  does.  His  music 
is  "nature,  beard  through  a  tempera¬ 
ment,”  and  he  hears  the  voices  of  na¬ 
ture  -w’ith  almost  the  credulity  with 
which  he  bears  the  often  deceiving 
voices  of  men. 

Modern  musicians  are  on  their  guard, 
even  against  nature.  Wagner  is  never 
without  the  consciousness  of  so  many 
things  which  his  critical  Intelligence 
whispers  to  him  that  he  must  refrain 
from.  What  modern  painter  -was  it 
who  said  tliat  “nature  put  him  out”? 
Wagner  takes  elaborate  precautions 
against  being  put  out  by  nature,  and, 
after  that,  against  allowing  any  one 
to  suppose  that  nature  has  put  him  out. 
But  Beethoven  surrenders.  It  is  un¬ 
thinkable  to  him  that  a  sound  could 
deceive  him. 

It  is  usual  to  compare  Beethoven  with 
Shakespeare;  but  is  be,  in  any  sense, 
a  dramatist?  Is  he  not  rather,  if 
we  are  to  speak  in  terms  of  litera¬ 
ture,  an  epic  poet,  nearer  to  Homer 
and  to  Milton  than  to  Shakes¬ 
peare?  When  Beethoven  becomes  tre- 
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mendous,  it  is  the  sublime,  not  in  ac¬ 
tion,  but  in  being;  his  playfulness  is  a 
nobler  Comas,  a  pastoral  more  deeply 
related  to  the  innocence  and  ecstacy  of 
nature.  He  has  the  heroic  note  of 
Homer,  or  of  Milton’s  Satan,  or  of 
Dante,  whom  in  some  ways  he  most 
resembles;  but  I  distinguish  no  Lear, 
no  Hamlet,  no  Othello.  Nor  is  his 
comedy  Shakespearean,  a  playing  with 
the  pleasant  humor  of  life  on  its  sur¬ 
face;  it  is  the  gaiety  w'hich  cries  in  the 
bird,  rustles  in  leaves,  shines  in  spray; 
it  is  a  voice  ns  immediate  as  sunlight. 
Some  new  epithet  must  be  invented  for 
this  music  which  narrates  nothing,  yet 
is  epic;  sings  no  articulate  message, 
yet  is  lyric;  moves  to  no  distinguish¬ 
able  action,  yet  is  already  awake  in 
the  void  winters  out  of  which  a  world 
is  to  awaken. 

II. 

Music,  as  Schopenhauer  has  made 
clear  to  us,  is  not  a  representation  of 
the  w’orld,  but  an  immediate  voice  of 
the  world.  The  musician,  be  tells  us, 
“reveals  the  innermost  essential  being 
of  the  world,  and  expresses  the  high¬ 
est  wisdom  in  a  language  his  reason 
does  not  understand.”  “We  may  take 
the  perceptible  world,  or  nature,  and 
music,  as  two  different  expressions  of 
the  same  thing.”  “Accordingly,  we 
might  call  the  world  ‘embodied 
music,’  ”  music  differing  from  all  other 
arts  in  this,  “that  it  is  not  an  image 
of  phenomena,”  but  represents  “the 
thing  itself  which  lies  behind  all  ap¬ 
pearances.”  In  the  language  of  the 
Schoolmen,  “concepts  are  universalia 
post  rem,  actuality  universalia  in  re, 
whereas  music  gives  universalia  ante 
rem," 

It  is  thus  that  the  musician  joins 
hands  with  the  child  and  the  saint,  if, 
as  we  may  believe,  the  child  still  re¬ 
members  something  of 
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and  the  saint  lives  always  in  such  a 
house  not  made  with  hands.  The  mu¬ 
sician,  through  what  is  active  in  his 
art,  creates  over  again,  translates  for 
us,  that  whole  essential  part  of  things 
which  is  ended  when  we  speak,  and 
deformed  when  we  begin  laboring  to 
make  it  visible  in  marble,  or  on  can¬ 
vas,  or  through  any  of  the  actual  parti¬ 
cles  of  the  earth.  All  Beethoven’s  wak¬ 
ing  life  'was  a  kind  of  somnambulism, 
more  literally  so  than  that  of  any  other 
man  of  genius;  and  not  only  when 
deafness  dropped  a  soft  enveloping  veil 
between  him  and  discords.  “Must  not 
his  Intercourse  with  the  world,”  says 
Wagner,  in  bis  book  on  Beethoven,  “re¬ 
semble  the  condition  of  one  who, 
awakening  from  deepest  sleep,  in 
vain  endeavors  to  recall  bis  blissful 
dream?”  To  Shakespeare,  to  Mlchael- 
angelo,  who  are  concerned  with  the 
phenomena  of  the  world  as  well  as 
with  “the  thing  Itself  which  lies  be¬ 
hind  all  appearances,”  something  is 
gained,  some  direct  aid  for  art,  by 
a  continual  awakening  out  of  that 
trance  In  which  they  speak  with  na¬ 
ture.  Beethoven  alone,  the  musician 
gains  nothing:  he  is  concerned  only 
w'lth  one  world,  the  Inner  world;  and 
It  Is  well  for  him  if  he  never  awakens. 

Why  is  it  that  music  is  not  limited 
in  regard  to  length,  as  a  poem  Is,  a 
lyrical  poem,  to  which  music  is  most 
akin?  Is  it  not  because  the  ecstasy  of 
music  can  be  maintained  indefinitely 
and  at  Its  highest  pitch,  while  the  ec¬ 
stasy  of  verse  is  shortened  by  w'hat  is 
definite  in  words  ?  There  are  poems  of 
Swinburne  which  attempt  to  compete 
with  music  on  its  own  ground,  “Tris¬ 
tram  of  Lyonesse,”  for  example;  and 
they  tire  the  ear  which  the  music  of 
Wagner’s  “Tristan”  keeps  passion¬ 
ately  alert  for  a  whole  evening.  This 
is  because  we  ask  of  words  some  more 
definite  appeal  to  the  mind  than  we 
ask  of  music,  and  an  unsubstantial 
ecstasy  wearies  us  like  the  hollow 
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voice  of  a  ghost,  which  we  doubt  while 
we  bear  it.  Music  comes  speaking  the 
highest  wisdom  in  a  language  which 
our  reason  does  not  understand;  be¬ 
cause  it  is  older  and  deeper  and  closer 
to  us  than  our  reason.  Music  can  pro¬ 
long,  reiterate,  and  delicately  vary  the 
ecstasy  itself;  and  its  voice  is  all  the 
while  speaking  to  us  out  of  our  own 
hearts.  To  listen  to  music  is  a  re¬ 
membrance,  and  it  is  only  of  memory 
that  men  never  grow  weary. 

Music,  says  Wagner  profoundly, 
“blots  out  our  entire  civilization  as 
sunshine  does  lamplight.”  It  is  the 
only  art  which  renders  us  completely 
unconscious  of  everything  else  but  the 
ecstasy  at  the  root  of  life;  it  is  the 
only  art  which  we  can  absorb  with 
closed  eyes,  like  an  articulate  perfume; 
it  is  the  only  divine  drunkenness,  the 
only  Dionysiac  art.  Beethoven’s  Tenth 
Symphony  was  to  have  been  a  direct 
hymn  to  Dionysus.  “In  the  Adagio,” 
be  noted  in  bis  sketch-book,  “the  text 
of  a  Greek  myth,  cantique  eccUsiastique, 
in  the  Allegro  feast  of  Bacchus.”  It 
was  to  do  what  Goethe  had  tried  to  do 
in  the  Second  Part  of  Faust:  reconcile 
the  Pagan  with  the  Christian  world. 
But  it  was  to  do  more  than  that,  and 
would  it  not  have  taken  us  deeper 
even  than  the  Hymn  to  Joy  of  the 
Ninth  Symphony:  to  that  immeasura¬ 
ble  depth  out  of  which  the  cry  of  suf¬ 
fering  is  a  hymn  of  victory? 

Music,  then,  being  this  voice  of  things 
in  themselves,  and  the  only  magic 
against  the  present,  it  will  be  useless  tq 
search  into  Beethoven’s  life  and  to  ask 
of  his  music  some  correspondence  be¬ 
tween  its  color  and  humor  and  the 
color  and  humor  of  events.  Let  us 
take  an  instance.  In  the  year  1802 
Beethoven  wrote  that  tragic  confes¬ 
sion  known  as  tlie  Testament  of  Hei- 
ligeustadt  The  whole  agony  of  his 
deafness  has  come  upon  him. 

I  must  live  [he  says]  like  an  exile. 
.  .  .  Such  things  brought  me  to  the 


verge  of  desperation,  and  well-nigh 
caused  me  to  put  an  end  to  my  life. 

.  .  .  I  joyfully  hasten  to  meet  Death. 
If  be  comes  before  I  have  had  the 
opportunity  of  developing  all  my  artis¬ 
tic  powers,  then,  notwithstanding  my 
cruel  fate,  he  will  come  too  early  for 
me,  and  I  should  wish  for  him  at  a 
more  distant  period;  but  even  then  I 
shall  be  content,  for  his  advent  will 
release  me  from  a  state  of  endless  suf¬ 
fering. 

And,  on  the  outside  of  the  sealed  packet, 
to  be  opened  only  at  his  death,  he 
writes:  “Oh,  Providence,  vouchsafe  me 
one  day  of  pure  felicity!”  Now  it  was 
at  this  period  that  Beethoven  wrote  the 
Second  Symphony.  I  turn  to  Berlioz’s 
analysis  of  it  in  bis  “Etude  critique  des 
Symphonies  de  Beethoven,”  and  I  read: 

Le  scherzo  est  aussi  franchement  gal 
dans  sa  capricieuse  fantaisie,  que 
Vandante  a  6t6  compldtement  beureux 
et  calme;  car  tout  est  riant  dans  cette 
symphonie,  les  61ans  guerriers  du 
premier  allegro  sont  eux-mSmes  tout  & 
fait  exempt  de  violence;  on  n’y  saurait 
voir  que  I’ardeur  juvenile  d’un  noble 
coeur  dans  lequel  se  sont  conserv6es  in- 
tactes  les  plus  belles  Illusions  de  la  vie. 

“Les  plus  belles  illusions  de  la  vie!” 
“The  fond  hope  I  brought  with  me 
here,”  writes  Beethoven  at  Heiligen- 
stadt,  “of  being  to  a  certain  degree 
cured,  now  utterly  forsakes  me.  As 
the  autumn  leaves  fall  and  wither,  so 
are  my  hopes  blighted.” 

Twice  in  Beethoven’s  life  there  is 
an  interruption  in  bis  unceasing  labor 
at  his  work.  The  first  time  is  during 
the  three  years  from  1808  to  1811, 
when  he  was  in  love  with  Th6r^se  Mal¬ 
ta  tti;  the  second  time  is  from  1815  to 
1818,  after  his  brother’s  death.  Dur¬ 
ing  these  two  periods  he  wrote  lit¬ 
tle  of  importance;  personal  emotion 
gripped  him,  and  be  could  not  loosen 
the  grasp.  During  all  the  rest  of  his 
agitated  and  tormented  life,  nothing, 
neither  the  constant  series  of  passion¬ 
ate  and  brief  loves,  nor  constant  bodily 
sickness,  trouble  about  money,  trouble 
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about  friends,  relations,  and  the  un¬ 
speakable  nephew,  meant  anything 
vital  to  his  deeper  self.  The  nephew 
helped  to  kill  him,  but  could  not  color 
a  note  of  his  music.  Not  “his  view  of 
the  world,”  but  the  world  itself  spoke 
through  those  sounds  which  could 
never  shrink  to  the  point  at  which 
these  earthly  discords  were  audible. 
Music  is  a  refuge,  and  can  speak  with 
the  same  voice  to  the  man  who  is  suf¬ 
fering  as  to  the  man  who  is  happy, 
and  through  him,  with  the  same  voice, 
when  he  is  suffering  or  when  he  is 
happy.  It  is  here  that  music  is  so  dif¬ 
ferent  from  literature;  for  instance, 
where  the  words  mean  thiiigs,  and 
bring  back  emotions  too  clearly  and  in 
too  personal  a  way.  The  musician  is, 
after  all,  the  one  impersonal  artist, 
who,  having  lived  through  joy  and 
sorrow,  has  both  in  his  hands;  can  use 
them  like  the  right  hand  and  the  left. 

And  just  as  the  musician  can  do 
without  life,  can  be  uncontaminated 
by  life,  so,  in  his  relations  with  other 
arts,  with  the  mechanism  of  words  and 
the  conditions  of  writing  for  the  stage 
and  such  like,  he  will  have  his  own 
touchstone,  his  own  standard  of  values. 
During  a  great  part  of  his  life  Bee¬ 
thoven  was  looking  out  for  a  libretto 
on  which  he  could  write  an  opera.  His 
one  opera,  Fidelio,  is  written  on  a  mis¬ 
erable  libretto;  but  the  subject,  with 
its  heroisms,  was  what  he  wanted, 
and  he  was  probably  little  conscious  of 
the  form  in  which  it  was  expressed; 
for  with  him  the  words  meant  nothing, 
but  the  nature  of  the  emotion  which 
these  words  expressed  was  everything. 
When  he  said,  speaking  as  some  have 
thought  slightingly  of  Mozart,  that  he 
would  never  have  written  a  Don  Gio- 

4 

vanni  or  a  Figaro,  he  merely  meant 
that  the  very  nature  of  such  subjects 
was  antipathetic  to  him,  and  that  he 
could  never  have  induced  himself  to 
take  them  seriously.  Mozart,  with  his 
divine  nonchalance,  snatched  at  any 


earthly  happiness,  any  gaiety  of  the 
desh  or  spirit,  and  changed  it  in¬ 
stantly  into  the  immortal  substance  of 
his  music.  But  Beethoven  with  his 
peasant’s  seriousness,  could  not  jest 
with  virtue  or  the  rhythmical  order  of 
the  world.  His  art  was  his  religion, 
and  must  be  served  with  a  devotion  in 
which  there  was  none  of  the  easy 
pleasantness  of  the  world. 

And  it  was  for  this  reason  that  he 
could  find  his  own  pasture  in  bad  poets,  ' 
like  Klopstock,  whom  he  carried  about 
with  him  for  years,  like  a  Bible. 
Goethe,  he  admits  later,  had  spoiled 
Klopstock  for  him.  But  still  Klop¬ 
stock  was  always  “maestoso,  D  flat 
major”;  he  “exalted  the  mind.”  He 
brooded  over  Sturm’s  devotional  work, 
“Considerations  on  the  Works  of  God 
in  Nature,”  because  he  found  in  it  his 
own  deep,  strenuously  unlimited,  love 
of  God.  It  was  the  fundamental  idea 
that  he  cared  for,  always;  and,  for  the 
most  part,  this  drew  him  to  the  great¬ 
est  writers;  to  Homer  and  Shakespeare 
for  heroic  poetry,  to  Plutarch  for  the 
lives  of  heroes.  And  he  was  incapable 
of  unbending,  of  finding  pleasure  in 
work  which  seemed  to  come  from  a 
less  noble  impulse.  During  his  last  ill¬ 
ness  one  of  Scott’s  novels  was  brought 
to  him,  that  he  might  read  something 
which  would  not  fatigue  him  too  much. 
But  after  a  few  pages  he  tossed  the 
book  aside;  “The  man  seems  to  be 
writing  for  money,”  he  said. 

There  stood  on  Beethoven’s  writing- 
table,  during  most  of  bis  life,  a  sheet 
of  paper,  framed  and  under  glass,  on 
which  he  had  written  carefully  three 
maxims,  found  by  Champolllon  Figeac 
among  the  inscriptions  of  an  Egyptian 
temple: 

Je  suis  ce  qui  est— Je  suls  tout  ce 
qui  est,  ce  qui  a  6td,  ce  qui  sera;  nulle 
main  mortelle  n’a  soulev4  mon  voile.— 
II  est  par  lui-rnSne  et  c’est  &  lui  que 
tout  doit  son  existence. 

W'hen  I  said  that  Beethoven  had  the 
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innocence  of  the  saint  as  well  as  that 
of  the  child,  I  was  thinking  partly  of 
that  passionate  love  of  nature  which, 
in  him,  was  like  an  instinct  which  be¬ 
comes  a  religion.  He  wrote  to  Th6r6se: 
“No  man  on  earth  can  love  the  coun¬ 
try  as  I  do.  It  is  trees,  woods,  and 
rocks  that  return  to  us  the  echo  of 
our  thought.”  He  rushed  into  the  open 
air,  as  into  a  home,  out  of  one  miser¬ 
able  lodging  after  another,  in  which 
the  roofs  and  walls  seemed  to  hedge 
him  round.  Klober  the  painter  tells 
us  how,  when  he  was  in  the  country,  he 
“would  stand  still,  as  if  listening,  witli 
a  piece  of  music-paper  in  his  hand, 
look  up  and  down  and  then  write  some¬ 
thing.”  He  liked  to  lie  on  his  back, 
staring  into  the  sky;  in  the  fields  be 
could  give  way  to  the  intoxication  of 
his  delight;  there,  nothing  came  be¬ 
tween  him  and  the  sun;  which,  said 
Turner,  is  God. 

The  animal  cry  of  desire  is  not  in 
Beethoven’s  music.  Its  Bacchic  leap- 
Ings,  when  mirth  abandons  itself  to 
the  last  ecstasy,  have  in  them  a  sense 
of  religious  abandonment  which  be¬ 
longs  wholly  to  the  Greeks,  to  whom 
this  abandonment  brought  no  sug¬ 
gestion  of  sin.  With  Christianit.v, 
the  primitive  orgy,  the  unloosening  of 
the  instincts,  becomes  sinful;  and  in 
the  music  of  Wagner’s  “Venusberg”  we 
hear  the  cry  of  nature  turned  evil. 
Pain,  division  of  soul,  reluctance,  come 
into  this  once  wholly  innocent  delight 
in  the  drunkenness  of  the  senses;  and 
a  new  music,  all  lascivious  fever  and 
tormented  and  unwilling  joy,  arises  to 
be  its  voice.  But  to  Beethoven  nature 
was  still  healthy,  and  joy  had  not  be¬ 
gun  to  be  a  subtle  form  of  pain.  His 
joy  sometimes  seems  to  us  to  lack 
poignancy,  but  that  is  because  the  gods, 
for  him,  have  never  gone  into  exile, 
and  the  wine-god  is  not  “a  Bacchus 
who  has  been  in  hell.”  Yet  there  is 
passion  in  bis  music,  a  passion  so  pro¬ 
found  that  it  becomes  universal.  He 


loves  love,  rather  than  any  of  the 
images  of  iove.  He  ioves  nature  with 
the  same,  or  with  a  more  constant, 
passion.  He  loves  God,  whom  he  can¬ 
not  name,  whom  he  worships  in  no 
church  built  wdth  hands,  with  an  equai 
rapture.  Virtue  appears  to  him  with 
the  same  ioveliness  as  beauty.  And 
out  of  ail  these  adorations  he  has 
created  for  himself  a  great  and  abid¬ 
ing  joy.  The  breadth  of  the  rhythm  of 
his  joy  extends  beyond  mortal  joy  and 
mortal  sorrow.  There  are  times  when 
he  despairs  for  himself,  never  for  the 
world.  Law,  order,  a  faultless  celes¬ 
tial  music,  alone  existed  for  him;  and 
these  he  believed  to  have  been  settled, 
before  time  was,  in  the  heavens.  Thus 
his  music  was  neither  revolt  nor  melan¬ 
choly,  each  an  atheism;  the  one  being 
an  arraignment  of  God  and  the  other 
a  denial  of  God. 

III. 

Beethoven  invented  no  new  form;  he 
expanded  form  to  the  measure  of  his 
intentions,  making  it  contain  what  he 
wanted.  Sometimes  it  broke  in  the 
expansion,  yet  without  setting  him  on 
the  search  for  some  new  form  which 
would  be  indefinitely  elastic.  The 
Missa  Solennis,  for  instance,  grew  be¬ 
yond  the  proportions  of  a  mass,  and 
was  finished  with  no  thought  of  a  ser¬ 
vice  of  the  church;  the  music  went  its 
own  way,  and  turned  into  a  vast, 
shapeless  oratorio,  an  anomaly  of  the 
concert-room.  Fidelia  is  an  opera  which 
has  not  even  the  formal  merits  of  the 
best  operas  produced  on  the  Italian 
method;  it  lives  a  separate  life  in  di¬ 
vine  fragments,  and  is  wholly  expres¬ 
sive  only  In  the  two  great  overtures, 
of  which  only  the  second  is  properly 
speaking  dramatic,  while  the  third 
transcends  and  escapes  drama.  In 
the  second  overture,  music  speaks,  in 
these  profound  and  sombre  voices,  as 
in  a  drama  in  which  powers  and  des- 
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tinies  contend  in  the  air.  The  trumpet- 
call  behind  the  scenes  attaches  it,  by 
a  deliberate  externality,  to  the  stage. 
But  In  the  third  overture,  where  music 
surges  up  out  of  some  hell  which  is 
heaven,  that  it  may  make  a  new  earth, 
there  is  hardly  anything  that  we  can 
limit  or  identify  as  drama;  not  even 
the  trumpet-call  behind  the  scenes, 
which  has  become  wholly  a  part  of  the 
musical  texture,  and  no  longer  calls 
off  the  mind  from  that  deeper  sense 
of  things. 

Yet,  if  we  follow  Beethoven  through 
any  series  of  his  works,  through  the 
sonatas,  for  instance,  or  the  symphonies, 
we  shall  see  a  steady  development  al¬ 
most  wholly  unexperimental,  and  for 
that  all  the  more  significant.  Each  of 
the  symphonies  develops  out  of  the 
last,  each  is  a  step  forward;  not  that 
each  is  literally  greater  than  the 
last,  but  has  something  new  in  it,  an 
acquirement  in  art,  or  a  growth  in  per¬ 
sonality.  That  this  should  be  so  is 
the  only  excuse  for  an  artist’s  produc¬ 
tion;  only  s’econdary  men  repeat  them¬ 
selves;  the  great  artist  is  Incapable  of 
turning  back.  As  he  goes  forward,  the 
public,  naturally,  which  has  come  to 
accept  him  at  a  given  moment  of  his 
progress,  remains  stationary;  and  when 
the  public  is  not  wholly  dominated  by 
a  great  name  so  that  it  dares  not  rebel 
enough  to  choose  after  its  own  liking, 
there  comes  a  time  when  the  public 
ceases  to  comprehend,  and  begins  to 
prefer,  that  is,  to  condemn. 

The  public  of  Beethoven’s  day,  like 
the  public  for  which  and  against  which 
every  great  artist  has  worked,  forgot 
that  its  only  duty  is  to  receive  blindly 
whatever  a  great  artist,  once  recog¬ 
nized  as  such,  has  to  give  it;  that  its 
one  virtue  is  gratitude,  and  its  cardinal 
sin,  an  attempt  at  discrimination.  Bee¬ 
thoven  had  not  to  wait  for  fame;  his 
earliest  compositions  were  admired, 
his  first  publication  was  well  paid. 
“Publishers  dispute  one  with  another,’’ 


he  wrote  early  in  life:  “I  fix  my  own 
price,”  Yet,  at  the  same  time,  he  was 
never,  up  to  the  very  end  of  his  career, 
taken  entirely  at  his  own  valuation, 
and  allowed  to  do  what  he  liked  in 
whatever  way  he  liked.  In  1816  the 
Philharmonic  Societj-  sent  one  of  its 
members  to  ask  for  a  new  symphony, 
and  to  offer  £100  for  it.  Beethoven, 
who  had  already  written  his  Eighth 
Symphony,  was  about  to  accept  the  of¬ 
fer,  when  it  was  intimated  to  him  that 
the  new  work  must  be  in  the  style  of 
his  earlier  symphonies.  He  refused 
with  indignation,  and  London  lost  the 
honor  of  having  “ordered”  the  Ninth 
Symphony.  Ten  years  earlier  he  had 
begged  for  the  post  of  composer  to  the 
Vienna  opera,  engaging  to  compose  an 
opera  and  an  opera-comlque  or  ballet 
every  year,  in  return  for  a  very  moder¬ 
ate  salary.  The  letter  of  request  was 
not  even  answered.  Before  that, 
Fidelio  had  failed,  and  the  critics  had 
assured  one  another  that  “the  music 
was  greatly  inferior  to  the  expectations 
of  amateurs  and  connoisseurs.”  In 
other  words.  -Beethoven,  recognized 
from  the  first  as  a  great  artist,  was 
never  accepted  in  the  only  way  in 
which  public  appreciation  can  be  other 
than  an  Insult:  he  was  never  wholly 
Jiors  concotirs.  Just  before  his  death, 
one  of  his  intimate  friends  took  it  upon 
him  to  say  that  he  preferred  a  certain 
one  of  the  last  quartets  to  the  others. 
“Each,”  said  Beethoven,  once  and  for 
all,  “has  its  merit  in  its  own  way.” 

IV. 

Wagner  has  pointed  out  that  it  was 
bodily  motion  which  first  gave  its  beat 
to  music;  that  is  to  say,  that  the  ar* 
tlculate  life  of  music  comes  from  what 
is  most  instinctive  In  life  itself.  All 
instrumental  music  has  its  origin  in  the 
dance,  and  In  the  symphonies  of  Haydn 
we  have  little  more  than  a  succession 
of  dances  with  variations.  And  Bee- 
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tboven,  in  one  movement,  the  Minuet 
or  Scherzo,  gives  us,  as  Wagner  says, 

A  piece  of  real  dance-music,  which 
could  very  well  be  danced  to.  An  in¬ 
stinctive  need  seems  to  have  led  the 
composer  into  quite  immediate  contact 
with  the  material  basis  of  his  work 
for  once  in  its  course,  as  though  his 
foot  were  feeling  for  the 'ground  that 
was  to  carry  him. 

Is  it  not  here,  in  this  solid  and  un¬ 
shakable  acceptance  of  what  is  sim¬ 
plest,  most  fundamental,  in  life  itself 
and  in  the  life  of  music,  that  Beetho¬ 
ven  comes  into  deepest  contact  with 
bumanit}’,  and  lays  his  musical  founda¬ 
tions  for  eternity?  And  he  is  himself, 
first  of  all,  and  before  he  begins  to 
write  music,  a  part  of  nature,  instinct¬ 
ive.  In  Beethoven  the  peasant  and 
the  man  of  genius  are  in  continual, 
fruitful  conflict.  A  bodily  vigor,  as  if 
rooted  in  the  earth,  is  hourly  shattered 
and  built  up  again  by  the  nerves  in 
action  and  recoil.  And,  in  the  music 
Itself,  quite  literally,  and  almost  at  its 
greatest,  one  hears  this  elemental 
peasant;  as  in  the  Alleffro  con  brio  of 
the  Seventh  Symphony,  with  its  shat¬ 
tering  humor.  It  is  a  big,  frank,  gross, 
great  thing,  wallowing  in  its  mirth  like 
a  young  Hercules.  Often,  as  in  the 
last  movement  of  the  Trio  (Op.  97), 
he  disconcerts  you  by  his  simplicity,  his 
buoyant  and  almost  empty  gaiety.  It 
Is  difficult  to  realize  that  a  great  man 
can  be  so  homely  a  child.  No  one  else 
accepts  nature  any  longer  on  such 
confiding  terms.  And  he  has  but  just 
awakened  out  of  an  Andante  in  which 
music  has  been  honey  to  the  tongue 
and  an  ecstatic  peace  to  the  soul. 

This  simplicity,  this  naive  return  to 
origins,  to  the  dan.ce-tune,  to  a  rhythm 
which  can  swing  from  the  village 
band  in  the  Scherzo  of  the  Pastoral 
Symphony  to  the  vast  elemental  surge 
of  the  Allegro  of  the  Choral  Symphony 
(as  of  the  morning  stars  singing  to¬ 
gether)  leads,  now  and  then,  to  what 


has  been  taken  for  something  quite 
different  from  what  it  is:  an  apparent 
aim  at  realism,  which  is  no  more  than 
apparent.  In  the  whole  of  the  Pas¬ 
toral  Symphony  one  certainly  gets  an 
atmosphere  which  is  the  musical 
equivalent  of  skies  and  air  and  coun¬ 
try  idleness  and  the  delight  of  sun¬ 
light,  not  because  a  bird  cries  here 
and  there,  and  a  storm  mutters  ob¬ 
viously  among  the  double  basses,  but 
because  a  feeling,  constantly  at  the 
roots  of  his  being,  and  present  in  some 
form  in  almost  all  bis  music,  came  for 
once  to  be  concentrated  a  little  delib¬ 
erately,  as  if  in  a  dedication,  by  way 
of  gratitude.  All  through  there  is 
humor,  and  the  realism  is  a  form  of  it, 
the  birds’  notes  on  the  instruments,  the 
thunder  and  wind  and  the  flowing  of 
water,  as  certainly  as  the  village  band. 
Here,  as  everywhere,  it  was,  as  he 
said,  “expression  of  feeling  rather 
than  painting”  that  he  aimed  at;  and 
it  would  be  curious  if  these  humorous 
asides,  done  with  childish  good-humor, 
should  have  helped  to  lead  the  way  to 
much  serious  modern  music,  in  which 
natural  sounds,  and  all  the  accidents 
of  actual  noise,  have  been  solemnly 
and  conscientiously  imitated  for  their 
own  sakes. 

Is  Beethoven’s  act  in  culling  in  the 
help  of  words  and  voices  at  the  end 
of  the  Ninth  Symphony  necessarily  to 
be  taken  as  leading  the  way  to  Wag¬ 
ner,  as  Wagner  held,  and  as  at  first 
sight  seems  unquestionable?  Is  it  Bee¬ 
thoven’s  confession  that  there  comes  a 
moment  when  music  can  say  no  more, 
and  words  must  step  in  to  carry  on 
the  meaning  of  the  sounds?  If  so,  does 
not  the  whole  theory  of  music,  as  the 
voice  of  nature  itself,  as  an  art  which 
has  arisen  “from  the  immediate  con¬ 
sciousness  of  the  identity  of  our  inner 
being  with  that  of  the  outer  world,”  as 
Wagner  calls  it,  fall  to  the  ground? 
It  seems  to  me  that  in  adding  voices 
to  the  instruments,  Beethoven  did  no 
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more  than  add  another  exquisitely  ex¬ 
pressive  instrument  to  the  orchestra; 
in  adding  that  instrument  he  added 
words  also,  because  words  support  the 
voice,  as  the  shoulder  supports  the 
violin.  But  I  contend  that  the  words 
of  Schiller’s  “Hymn  to  Joy”  might  be 
replaced  by  meaningless  vowels  and 
consonants,  and  that  the  effect  of  the 
Choral  Symphony  would  be  Identically 
the  same.  Beethoven’s  inspiration  con¬ 
sisted  in  seeing  that  the  effect  of  ex¬ 
ultation  at  which  he  was  aiming  could 
best  be  rendered  by  a  chorus  of  voices, 
voices  considered  as  instruments;  he 
was  increasing  his  orchestra,  that  was 
all. 

Wagner,  it  is  true,  realized  this;  but, 
having  realized  it,  he  goes  on  to  con¬ 
ceive  of  a  Shakespeare  entering  the 
world  of  light  simultaneously  with  a 
Beethoven  entering  the  world  of  sound, 
and  a  new,  finer  art  arising  out  of 
that  mingling.  Here,  of  course,  he  be¬ 
comes  the  apologist  of  bis  own  music- 
drama;  and  it  is  in  its  claim  to  have 
done  Just  this  that  it  demands  consid¬ 
eration.  Has  Wagner,  in  subordinating 
bis  music,  if  not  to  the  words,  at  all 
events  to  the  action,  expressed  partly 
by  the  words,  really  carried  music  fur¬ 
ther,  or  has  he  added  another  firmer  link 
to  the  chain  which  bolds  music  to  the 
earth?  Music-drama,  since  Wagner  has 
existed,  there  will  always  be;  but  may 
there  not  be  also  a  music  more  and 
more  “absolute,”  of  which  voices  may 
indeed  form  part,  but  voices  without 
words,  adding  an  incomparable  instru¬ 
ment  to  the  orchestra?  Why  need  mu¬ 
sic,  if  it  is  the  voice  of  something 
deeper  than  action,  care  to  concern  it¬ 
self  with  drama,  which  is  the  ripple 
on  the  surface  of  a  great  depth?  As 
it  dispenses  with  the  stage,  or  the  con¬ 
scious  exercise  of  the  eyes,  so  it  will 
dispense  with  words,  or  the  conscious 
exercise  of  the  mind  through  the  hear¬ 
ing,  and,  in  an  equal  degree,  with  the 
intrusive  reasonings  of  a  programme. 


at  the  best  but  misleading  footnotes  to 
a  misinterpreted  text. 

V. 

In  the  later  works  of  Beetlioven  we  see 
his  attempt  to  express  himself  within 
a  fixed  form,  and  yet  without  losing 
anything  of  what  he  wanted  to  say, 
through  the  pressure  of  those  limits. 
“From  the  time.”  says  Wagner,  “when, 
in  accord  with  the  moving  sorrows  of 
his  life,  there  awoke  in  the  artist  a 
longing  for  distinct  expression  of  spe¬ 
cific,  characteristically  individual  emo¬ 
tions— as  though  to  unbosom  himself  to 
the  intelligent  sympathy  of  fellow-men 
—and  this  longing  grew  into  an  ever 
more  compulsive  force;  from  that  time 
when  be  began  to  care  less  and  less 
about  merely  making  music,  about  ex¬ 
pressing  himself  agreeably,  entbrall- 
Ingly  or  inspiritingly  in  general,  within 
that  music;  and.  Instead  thereof,  was 
driven  by  the  general  necessity  of  his 
inner  being  to  employ  his  art  in  bring¬ 
ing  to  sure  and  seizable  expression  a 
definite  content  that  absorbed  his 
thoughts  and  feelings,”  then,  says 
Wagner,  begins  his  agony. 

And  this  agony  is  the  effort,  not  so 
much  to  say  in  music  things  really  or 
merely  individual,  but  to  force  music  to 
tell  some  of  its  own  secrets,  still  secrets 
to  Beethoven.  The  deepest  poetry  and 
the  deepest  philosophy  in  words  have 
been  for  the  most  part  questions  to 
which  no  answer  has  been  offered; 
like  the  soliloquies  of  Hamlet  and 
the  38th  chapter  of  Job.  When  Bee¬ 
thoven  is  greatest  his  music  speaks  in 
a  voice  which  suggests  no  words,  and 
is  the  outpouring  of  a  heart  or  soul 
too  full  for  speech,  and  says  speech¬ 
less  things.  And  at  last  Beethoven 
cares  only  for  the  saying  of  these 
speechless  things,  and  because  he  cares 
supremely  for  this  he  refines  bis  form, 
through  which  alone  they  can  be  , 
spoken,  with  a  more  and  more  Jealous 
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care,  fastening  upon  the  roots  of  sound. 

In  Beethoven’s  later  work,  and  es¬ 
pecially  in  the  last  quartets,  he  seems 
actually  to  rarefy  sound  itself.  What 
is  this  new  subtlety  and  poignancy 
which  comes  into  the  notes  themselves, 
as  they  obey  a  master  who  has 
proceeded  by  one  exclusion  after  an¬ 
other,  until  he  has  refined  sound  to 
its  last  shade,  or  sharpened  it  to  its 
ultimate  point?  Already,  in  the  Quar¬ 
tet  in  C  major  (Op.  59),  in  which  a 
form  is  filled  without  excess  and  with¬ 
out  default,  a  new  color  comes  into 
the  harmonies,  as  they  reach  after  an 
unlimited  strength,  seeking  to  avoid  all 
merely  formal  or  limiting  sweetness. 
They  have  passed  through  fire,  and 
come  out  changed,  a  new  body  which 
has  found  a  new  soul.  Here  there  is 
drama,  an  ominous  and  mysterious 
drama,  in  which  the  instruments  are 
the  persons;  tragic  cries  surge  up  and 
are  quieted;  one  hears  the  death-drum 
beating,  perhaps  only  in  their  veins. 
The  discord  has  found  its  place,  liber¬ 
ating  harmony,  and,  in  the  final  fugue, 
one  sees  the  strictest  of  -forms  set 
dancing  and  hurrying,  with  a  meaning 
not  only  in  the  notes,  but  in  some  not 
easily  followed  process  of  thinking  in 
music,  with  an  actual  intellectual  ec¬ 
stasy. 

In  the  last  quartets  form  is  so 
completely  mastered  that  form,  as 
limit,  disappears,  and  something  new, 
strange,  incalculable,  arises  and  ex¬ 
ists.  The  purity  of  its  harmony  is  so 
acute  that  it  is  at  once  joy  and  pain, 
harmony  and  discord.  Beauty,  brougnt 
to  this  intensity,  at  moments  goes  mad 
with  delight.  There  is  a  gay,  myste¬ 
rious,  entangling  gravity,  a  kind  of 
crabbed  sweetness,  in  which  sweetness 
becomes  savor.  At  times,  as  in  the 
Allegro  of  the  Quartet  in  B  fiat  major 
<Op.  130),  sound  passes  into  a  flutter¬ 
ing  of  wings,  as  Psyche,  the  butterfly, 
soars  at  last  into  sunlight.  The  music 
began  with  elfin  laughter,  turned  seri¬ 


ous,  and  meditated  with  fine  subtlety, 
and  then,  in  the  frank  and  childish  re¬ 
turn  “alia  danza  tedesca,”  seemed  to 
go  back  to  the  first  things  of  the  earth, 
as  to  one’s  roots  for  new  sap.  And 
then,  in  that  Cavatina  which  Beethoven 
wrote  weeping,  one  overhears  a  noble 
and  not  despairing  sorrow,  which  can 
weep  but  not  whimper;  an  imploring, 
sadly  questioning,  unresentful  lament; 
the  most  reticent  sorrow  ever  ren¬ 
dered  in  music.  To  have  written  this 
movement  is  as  great  a  thing  as  to 
have  built  a  cathedral,  in  which,  not 
more  truly,  the  soul  shelters  from  its 
grief. 

When  I  hear  the  Quartet  in  F  major 
(Op.  135),  It  seems  to  me  that  music 
has  done  nothing  since,  that  it  con¬ 
tains  the  germ,  and  more  than  the 
germ,  of  all  modern  music.  It  was 
such  things,  no  doubt,  as  the  Walky- 
ries’  Ride  of  the  second  movement,  the 
Yivace,  which  seemed  unintelligible,  in¬ 
sane,  to  the  people  who  first  heard 
them,  even  after  hearing  all  the  sym¬ 
phonies.  With  the  first  notes  of  the 
first  movement  we  are  in  the  heart  of 
music,  as  if  one  awoke  on  board  a 
ship,  and  was  on  the  open  sea,  beyond 
sight  of  land.  Here,  and  to  the  end, 
every  note  has  its  separate  meaning, 
its  individual  life,  and  is  more  than 
the  mere  part  of  a  whole.  There  is  so 
much  music  which,  because  It  is  lead¬ 
ing  to  something,  does  not  stay  by  the 
way,  conscious  of  Itself,  perfect  as  an 
end,  though  it  is  also  perfect  as  the 
means  to  an  end.  In  the  Lento  Bee¬ 
thoven  prays;  there  is  in  it  a  peace 
so  profound  and  yet  acute  that  it  is 
almost  sad;  yet  it  is  neither  joy  nor 
sorrow,  but  a  hymn  to  God  out  of  sor¬ 
row,  Itself  faith,  resignation,  and  a 
sure  and  certain  hope  of  the  “rest  that 
remaineth.”  Even  Beethoven  never 
made  a  more  beautiful  melody,  nor  was 
there  ever  In  music  a  landscape  of  the 
soul  so  illuminated  with  all  the  soft 
splendor  of  sunlight.  The  Crave  lead- 
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ing  to  the  Allegro,  with  the  words, 
“Muss  es  sein?  Es  muss  seiu”  (the 
“painfully  made  resolve”),  seems  will¬ 
ing,  for  once,  in  a  kind  of  despair  or 
distress  even  of  music,  to  fix  a  more 
precise  meaning  upon  sounds.  It  is  no 
more,  really,  than  tte  irrelevant,  touch¬ 
ing,  unneeded  outcry  of  the  artist 
afraid  that  you  may  be  overlooking 
something  which  he  sees  or  hears,  no 
doubt,  so  much  more  clearly  than  you, 
and  which  he  cannot  bear  to  think 
that  you  may  be  overlooking. 

VI. 

In  spite  of  Holbein,  Diirer,  and  Cra¬ 
nach,  in  spite  of  the  builders  in  stone 
and  the  workers  in  iron,  the  German 
genius  has  never  found  its  complete  ex¬ 
pression  in  any  of  the  plastic  arts. 
Germany  has  had  both  poets  and  phi¬ 
losophers,  who  have  done  great  things; 
but  it  has  done  nothing  supreme  except 
in  music,  and  in  music  nothing  su¬ 
preme  has  been  done  outside  Germany 
since  the  music  of  Purcell  in  England. 

Diirer  created  a  very  German  kind 
of  beauty;  philosophers,  from  Kant  to 
Nietzsche,  have  created  system  after 
system  of  philosophy,  each  building  on 
a  foundation  made  out  of  the  ruins  of 
the  last.  Goethe  gave  wisdom  to  the 
world  by  way  of  Germany.  But 
Goethe,  excellent  in  all  things,  was 
supreme  in  none;  and  German  beauty 
is  not  universal  beauty.  In  Beethoven 
music  becomes  a  universal  language, 
and  it  does  so  without  ceasing  to  speak 
German.  Beethoven’s  music  is  na¬ 
tional,  as  Dante’s  or  Shakespeare’s 
poetry  is  national;  and  it  is  only  since 
Beethoven  appeared  in  Germany  that 
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Germany  can  be  compared  with  the 
Italy  which  produced  Dante  and  the 
England  which  produced  Shakespeare. 
On  the  w'hole,  Germans  have  not  been 
ungrateful.  But  they  have  had  their 
own  ways  of  expressing  gratitude. 

A  German  sculptor  has  represented 
Beethoven  as  a  large,  naked  gentleman 
sitting  in  an  emblematical  arm-chair 
with  a  shawl  decently  throwm  across 
his  knees.  In  this  admired  produc¬ 
tion  all  the  evil  tendencies,  gross  am¬ 
bitions,  and  ineffectual  energies  of  mod¬ 
ern  German  art  seem  to  have  concen¬ 
trated  themselves.  It  is  to  be  re¬ 
gretted  that  Beethoven,  rather  than 
any  more  showy  person,  Goethe,  for 
instance,  with  his  "Olympian”  air,  or 
Schiller  with  his  consumptive  roman¬ 
ticism,  should  have  been  made  the  con¬ 
spicuous  victim  of  this  worst  form  of 
the  impotence  of  the  moment.  There 
is  a  sentence  spoken  by  Emilia  in  that 
novel  of  George  Meredith  which  no 
longer  bears  her  more  attractive  name, 
through  which  we  may  see  Beethoven 
as  he  was;  “I  have  seen  his  picture  in 
shop-windows:  the  wind  seemed  in  his 
hair,  and  he  seemed  to  hear  with  his 
eyes:  his  forehead  frowming  so.”  To 
look  from  this  visible  image  in  words 
to  the  construction  in  stone  of  Max 
Klinger  is  to  blot  out  vision  with  the 
dust  of  the  quarry.  During  his  life¬ 
time  Beethoven  suffered  many  things 
from  his  countrymen,  and  now  that  he 
is  dead  they  cannot  let  him  alone  in 
the  grave;  but  must  first  come  fumbling 
with  heavy  fingers  at  his  skull  (we  are 
told  its  weight),  and  then  setting  up 
these  dishonoring  monuments  in  his 
honor, 
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Four  Nations. 


FOUR  NATIONS:  A  SKETCH. 

Chacun  lea  d^fauts  de  tea  qualitia. 


Count  Leo  Tolstoi  is  said  to  have 
expressed  to  an  American  interviewer 
the  following  opinion:  “The  American 
nation  is  prematurely  old,  is  material¬ 
istically  minded  and  has  no  idealism. 
But  the  Germans  have  sunk  to  a  yet 
lower  level  in  this  respect:  they  have 
idealism  only  in  their  poetry;  in  their 
lives  they  are  devoid  of  it;  they  have 
lost  God!” 

Whether  this  harsh  sentence  was  ut¬ 
tered  or  not,  it  shows  how  foolish  and 
harmful  it  is  to  express  sweeping 
judgments  on  whole  nations.  No 
single  man  even  is  entirely  bad  or  en¬ 
tirely  good,  either  quite  incapable  nor 
able  to  do  everything;  how  much  less 
is  this  the  case  with  a  whole  nation! 
In  order  rightly  to  appreciate  the  value 
of  nations  and  the  possibilities  which 
they  contain,  one  has  to  discern  the 
good  and  the  evil  elements  peculiar  to 
each  of  them.  And  only  a  charitable, 
not  a  hostile  spirit,  is  able  duly  to 
appreciate  either  a  nation  or  an  indi¬ 
vidual. 

The  circumstances  of  my  life  have 
brought  me  into  close  connection  with 
the  four  great  nations  of  Europe: 
Germans,  Russians,  English  and' 
French.  I  owe  to  every  one  of  them 
some  part  of  my  intellectual  and  moral 
growth  and  possess  amongst  all  dear 
and  highly  esteemed  friends.  It  has 
pained  me  to  see  them  so  often  mis¬ 
judge  each  other,  for  example,  to  hear 
a  Russian  say  that  Anglo-Saxons  and 
Germans  are  devoid  of  idealism,  and 
vice  versa. 

What  is  the  reason  of  this?  It  is  not 
only  that  ideals  themselves  differ  in 
different  nations  and  are  subject  to 
change  in  the  course  of  time,  with 
nations  as  well  as  with  individuals. 
Their  way  of  putting  their  ideals  into 


practice— what  may  be  called  their 
practical  idealism— is  less  changeable 
than  the  ideals  themselves,  because 
it  is  more  intimately  connected  with 
the  very  character  of  the  nation.  l 
will  try  to  indicate  the  differences  be¬ 
tween  their  pure  motives  more  closely. 
I  am  perfectly  aware  of  the  danger 
which  lies  in  such  generalizations;  but 
it  may  not  be  unprofitable  to  sum  up 
my  manifold  experiences  in  a  concise 
form. 

It  seems  to  me  that  practical  ideal¬ 
ism  takes  with  the  Oerman  chiefiy  the 
form  of  devotion  to  duty.  In  the  Rut- 
Sian  it  is  a  readiness  to  sacrifice  every¬ 
thing  to  his  inward  feeling.  In  the 
Anglo-Saxon  it  is  the  staking  of  the 
whole  person  for  a  concrete,  palpable, 
and  distinctly  fixed  purpose.  In  the 
Frenchman  it  is  a  general  idea  which 
carries  him  away  to  great  deeds. 

The  danger  of  the  German  forn:  of 
practical  idealism  lies  in  his  tendency 
to  become  narrow-minded  and  phari¬ 
saically  self-sufilcient.  The  greatest 
German  thinker,  Kant,  has  placed  at 
the  basis  of  all  ethics  the  Categorical 
Imperative  of  duty:  “Thou  shalt.” 

What  is  duty?  The  wisest  of  Ger¬ 
mans,  Goethe,  answers:  “The  require¬ 
ment  of  the  moment.”  For  such  a  far¬ 
sighted  mind  as  his  the  present  mo¬ 
ment  is  consciously  connected  with  the 
distant  future;  but  the  danger  of 
narrow-mindedness  is  evident  when 
such  a  maxim  is  applied  by  the  aver¬ 
age  person  with  a  limited  horizon.  No 
impartial  observer  who  has  been  in 
personal  intercourse  with  other  nations 
will  deny  that  the  German  often  has 
something  narrow-minded  about  him, 
which  mostly  is  but  the  reverse  of 
his  great  quality  of  conscientiousness. 
The  superficial,  not  to  say  uncharita* 
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ble,  observer  is  only  struck  by  this  un- 
pleusant  trait,  especially  as  it  is  not 
usually  softened  by  gracefulness  or 
tact,  but  often  aggravated  by  an  un¬ 
couth  veracity.  Even  the  Olympian 
calm  with  which  a  Goethe  does  justice 
to  the  details  of  every-day  life  seems 
narrow-hearted  and  pedantic  to  a 
Frenchman  or  to  a  true  Slav;  to  such 
a  one  Goethe’s  deep  sense  of  duty, 
which  prompts  him  to  economize  his 
strength  for  the  fulfilment  of  all  his 
own  duties,  great  and  small,  seems 
egoistical  and  wanting  in  gi'andeur. 
One  of  the  consequences  of  this  dis« 
position  of  the  Germans,  as  sketched 
above,  is  their  inclination  and  ability 
to  form  unions  (Tereine)  and  to  organ¬ 
ize  their  combined  action,  which  pre¬ 
supposes  a  strict  observance  of  the 
duties  undertaken  by  each  individual. 

The  inclination  of  the  Russian  to 
sacrifice  everything  to  his  feeling,  his 
mood,  finds  expression  in  the  case  of 
choice  natures,  whose  feelings  have  a 
noble  tendency,  in  a  truly  heroic  and 
unsophisticated  devotion  to  God,  their 
country,  their  fellow-creatures.  The 
great  sensitiveness  of  the  race,  its 
power  of  sympathy  and  adaptation, 
coupled  with  a  great  clearness  of  un¬ 
derstanding  and  versatility  of  mind, 
makes  of  the  high-minded  Russian  one 
of  the  most  lovable  of  beings;  even  in 
the  average  Russian  the  atttractive- 
ness  of  these  qualities  is  so  great  that 
they  explain  the  moral  conquests  of 
this  people  wherever  its  tolerant  na¬ 
ture  is  not  warped  by  the  infiuence 
of  religious  or  political  doctrine. 

The  reverse  of  this  beautiful  ten¬ 
dency,  however,  consists  in  an  ab¬ 
sence  of  self-restraint,  even  where  ig¬ 
noble  feelings  are  concerned,  and  in  a 
certain  instability  and  unreliableness 
in  the  details  of  life.  The  superficial 
or  even  uncharitable  observer  who  is 
first  struck  by  this  weakness  in 
temptation  will  Judge  quite  wrongly  if 
he  has  not  had  occasion  to  notice  of 
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what  heroism  almost  any  Russian  is 
capable,  as  soon  as  bis  feeling  has  a 
voice  in  the  matter.  For  this  reason  it 
is  possible  to  do  wonders  with  Rus¬ 
sians  whose  love  has  been  gained;  a 
popular  leader  may  ask  anything  of 
them;  but  one  cannot  count  on  the 
Russian’s  sense  of  duty  to  the  same 
degree  as  on  the  German’s.  With  the 
former  it  is  rather  the  sense  of  fair¬ 
ness  than  of  right  which  sets  bis  moral 
standard.  With  the  Anglo-Saxon  the 
training  of  the  will,  of  the  personal 
ego  (in  action,  not  in  thought)  is 
stronger  than  with  any  other  nation. 
According  to  this  disposition  and  the 
corresponding  great  freedom  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  in  relation  to  the  State,  there 
has  developed  in  the  nation  a  habit  of 
mastering  newly  arising  tasks  of  a 
public  nature  not  by  fixed  or  govern¬ 
ment  organizations  (as  for  example, 
in  Germany),  but  by  free  associations 
formed  ad  hoc,  whose  strength  depends 
more  on  the  endeavors  of  the  individ¬ 
ual  than  on  the  excellence  of  the  or¬ 
ganization.  “Men  not  measures’’  is 
the  motto. 

This  training  to  self-help,  being  itself 
the  result  of  a  natural  disposition  of 
the  race,  has  shaped  the  Anglo-Saxon 
form  of  idealism,  which  consists  in 
the  devotion  of  the  whole  person  to 
such  a  concrete  object  as  seems  to  him 
the  most  important  at  the  time.  This 
concentration  upon  one  palpable,  dis¬ 
tinct  object  strikes  the  superficial  ob¬ 
server  as  very  one-sided  and  limited; 
like  a  narrow  optical  angle  with  great 
visual  distance.  To  one  who  only 
recognizes  abstract  ideals  of  thought 
or  feeling,  this  practical  idealism 
seems  scarcely  worthy  of  the  name. 
And  yet  what  great  deeds,  what  heroic 
courage,  what  unselfish  devotion  are 
revealed  to  him  who  is  in  touch  with 
this  sovereign  nation. 

In  order  to  kindle  a  Frenchman  into 
noble  deeds,  the  ideal  must  be  put  into 
a  clear  and  beautiful  form.  Whether 
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it  be  the  ideal  of  liberty,  iffoIiU,  frater¬ 
nity,  or  of  patrie,  gloire,  honneur,  he  is 
capable  of  sacrificing  life,  house  and 
home  for  it  Thanks  to  the  clearness 
of  mind  of  the  French,  their  taste  for 
elegance  of  form,  or  their  perspicacity, 
the  general  formulae  coined  by  them 
have  the  greatest  infiuence  over  other 
nations,  especially  over  the  masses;  but 
the  very  advantages  of  these  formulae, 
their  comprehensibility  and  generality, 
are  also  their  defects;  for  they  are 
not  able  to  do  justice  to  the  endless 
variety  and  complexity  of  real  life.  It 
is  also  well  known  that  the  excessive 
stress  laid  upon  outward  appearances 
and  sonorous  phrases  is  a  weak  point 
in  the  daily  life  of  the  French,  while 
their  innate  amiability  and  their  good 
taste  make  intercourse  with  them  a 
pleasure  which  always  has  a  cultivat¬ 
ing  and  refining  infiuence. 

Looking  at  the  theoretical  idealism 
of  the  different  nations,  that  is  to  say, 
at  the  way  in  which  the  ever  chang¬ 
ing  ideal  is  sought  and  formulated  by 
them,  it  is  remarkable  to  notice  how 
different  ways  may  lead  to  the  same 
result. 

Thus,  for  example,  Russians  and 
Germans,  who  are  so  widely  different 
in  their  outward  behavior,  often  coin¬ 
cide  in  the  last  phases  of  thought  and 
feeling;  the  intellectual  disposition  of 
the  Teuton  as  well  as  of  the  Russian 
urges  him  to  fathom  the  utmost  con¬ 
sequences  of  things.  One  of  the  ex¬ 
amples  which  prove  this  is  the  fact 
that  German  metaphysics,  from  Hegel 
down  to  the  present  day,  have  nowhere 
had  such  infiuence  us  in  Russia.  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  on  the  other  hand  the  great 
Russian  writers  have  been  understood 
and  sympathized  with  nowhere  so  well 
as  in  Germany. 

With  the  German  it  is  his  thorough¬ 
ness,  truthfulness,  and  thirst  for 
knowledge  which  urge  him  to  follow 
up  the  chain  of  events  to  their  utmost 
source,  without  considering  the  conse¬ 


quence  of  such  an  investigation.  The 
Russian  has  a  similar  inclination  for 
abstract  speculation,  as  a  result  of 
bis  impulsive  nature  which  imposes  no 
constraint  upon  itself,  bis  sincerity, 
his  natural  perspicacity,  as  well  as  his 
relatively  young  culture;  whereas,  in 
practical  life  the  contrast  between 
these  two  nations  is  felt  more  keenly 
than  their  affinity.  Observation,  more¬ 
over,  has  shown  to  me  that  mutual 
understanding  between  man  and  man 
is  easier  among  them  than  iu  other 
nations.  Their  Inward  life  is  more 
similar,  though  it  shows  itself  in  such 
different  ways. 

The  Frenchman’s  innate  sense  of 
form  and  his  deep  inherited  culture 
cause  him  to  be  more  attached  to  con¬ 
ventionalities  than  the  relatively  man¬ 
nerless  German  and  the  newly  culti¬ 
vated  Russian;  he  is  less  inclined  to 
fathom  things  but  more  bent  upon 
the  logical  structure  of  his  thought. 

With  the  Anglo-Saxon,  masculine 
energy  is  so  dominating  that  his  brain- 
work  is  chiefiy  directed  to  attaining 
something  which  is  useful  for  life,  and 
applicable  to  his  own  or  other  peo¬ 
ple’s  profit.  It  is  well  known  that 
this  nation,  as  well  as  the  highly- 
gifted  French,  have  brought  fortli 
many  great  and  independent  thinkers; 
but  here  I  am  only  speaking  of  the 
general  tendency  of  their  minds;  and 
it  is  quite  certain  that  metaphysi¬ 
cal  speculation  is  less  general  with 
Frenchmen  and  Englishmen  than  with 
Germans  and  Russians. 

The  cultivated  Anglo-Saxon  is  quite 
aware  of  the  fact  that  a  firm  founda¬ 
tion  of  inherited  notions  (people  call 
them  prejudices)  gives  certainty  to  ac¬ 
tion.  Therefore  he  looks  upon  any 
deviation,  from  the  spiritual  inheri¬ 
tance  of  his  fathers  as  a  pernicious 
license,  which  society  must  oppose. 
The  strict  observance  of  certain 
outward  forms  in  daily  life  is  one  of 
the  applications  of  this  principle.  An 
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establislied  custom  restrains  the  indi¬ 
vidual;  but  saves  his  time  and  strength 
by  depriving  him  of  the  liberty  of 
choice.  Any  one  who  has  lived  in 
England  knows  how  much  surer  daily 
life  becomes  on  account  of  these  flrmly 
established,  well-known  forms  which 
everybody  is  bound  to  observe.  These 
forms  are  in  England  suited  and 
adapted  to  practical  purposes,  whereas 
with  the  Frenchman  they  have  arisen 
rather  from  his  sense  of  beauty,  his 
cultivated  taste  and  his  naturally  ami¬ 
able  disposition. 

The  Contemporarj  B*Tlew. 


It  is  well  known  that  good  manners 
and  conventions  are  more  deeply  rooted 
in  cultivated  English  and  French  peo¬ 
ple  than  in  either  Germans  or  Russians. 
Thus  different  intellectual  dispositions 
and  different  historical  developments 
may  still  lead  to  similar  results. 

I  need  hardly  repeat  that  in  the  fore¬ 
going  paper  I  have  only  tried  to  indi¬ 
cate  the  characteristic  differences  and 
likenesses  in  the  psychology  of  the  four 
nations.  Pure  types,  formed  on  a  pat¬ 
tern,  are  nowhere  to  be  found  in  real 
life. 

F.  V.  Wrangell. 


JIMMY’S  AUNTS. 


The  fact  that  Jimmy’s  aunts  lived 
near  the  famous  old  public  school  to 
which  Jimmy’s  father  hoped,  with  some 
assistance  from  Jimmy,  to  send  him 
next  term,  accounted  for  the  unusual 
appearance  of  a  schoolboy  and  a  school¬ 
boy’s  luggage  at  White  Rose  Lodge  the 
day  before  the  beginning  of  the  schol¬ 
arship  examination. 

Visitors  were  not  unknown  in  the 
house  of  Jimmy’s  aunts,  for  the  spare 
room  over  the  porch  stood  hospitably 
open  at  all  times  to  the  lantern  lecturer 
or  the  special  preacher,  or  the  mission¬ 
ary  from  the  South  Seas,  who  could 
not  be  put  up  at  the  Deanery.  But 
never  before  had  anything  so  young  as 
thirteen  and  a  half,  or  so  masculine  as 
the  possessor  of  a  bowling  average, 
straight  from  a  preparatory  school, 
been  imported  into  the  sunny  room  over 
the  porch.  So  it  was  perhaps  natural 
that  the  three  sisters  of  Jimmy’s  father 
found  themselves  in  a  flutter  of  ner¬ 
vous  tremor  on  the  day  that  Jimmy 
was  expected. 

“I  gather  from  Harry’s  letters  that 
our  nephew  is  not  remarkable  for 
bis  intellectual  attainments,”  observed 
Aunt  Katherine,  rendered  rather  more 
ponderous  than  usual  by  excitement. 


“He  eats  well,  his  mother  tells  me,” 
amended  the  more  human  Aunt  Eliza¬ 
beth,  “but  is  not  so  fond  of  his  books 
as  he  might  be.” 

“Then  why  does  Harry  send  him  up 
for  a  scholarship?”  inquired  Jimmy’s 
youngest  aunt,  not  unreasonably. 
“There  are  three  vacancies  and  flfty- 
six  candidates.  And  the  classics  are 
supposed  to  be  stiffer  here  than  at  any 
other  school  in  the  kingdom.” 

“Harry  knows  best,”  murmured  Aunt 
Elizabeth,  to  whom  the  platitude  at  all 
times  represented  Christian  charity  in 
the  home.  Having  been  gifted  by 
nature  with  a  peculiarly  purring  voice 
—the  right  one  for  platitudes— she  gen¬ 
erally  succeeded  without  any  great 
struggle  of  imagination  in  keeping  the 
peace  between  her  sisters.  She  did  so 
now. 

“Oh,  yes,  Harry  knows  best,”  at  once 
agreed  Aunt  Katherine,  though  she 
would  have  contradicted  flatly  any  rea¬ 
sonable  justiflcatlon  of  Harry’s  action. 

At  that  moment  Harry’s  son  arrived. 
Perhaps  it  was  merely  by  strong  con¬ 
trast  that  he  seemed  undemonstrative; 
for  he  was  ushered  boisterously  Into 
the  room  by  Uncle  Timothy,  who,  as 
the  only  representative  of  Jimmy’s  sex 
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iD  White  Rose  Lodge,  bad  been  con¬ 
sidered  the  proper  person  to  send  to 
the  station  to  meet  him. 

“Aii  right,  thank  you.  Aunt  Eliza¬ 
beth.  All  right,  thank  you,  Aunt  Kath¬ 
erine.  Hallo,  Auntie  Ruth,  all  right?” 
said  Jimmy,  without  enthusiasm  but 
with  admirable  affability.  He  instinct¬ 
ively  edged  a  little  closer  to  Auntie 
Ruth  than  to  the  others;  for  Auntie 
Ruth  was  not  yet  fifty,  and  fifty  was 
young  at  White  Rose  Lodge. 

“Well,  I’ve  brought  the  boy,”  shouted 
Uncle  Timothy,  who  bad  a  way  of 
announcing  what  everybody  knew  al¬ 
ready  in  a  hearty  voice  that  passed  for 
manliness  in  the  very  feminine  at¬ 
mosphere  of  bis  home.  “Looks  well, 
don’t  he?” 

“Oh,  I’m  all  right,  thank  you,”  re¬ 
peated  Jimmy,  wondering  bow  many 
more  times  his  health  would  be  men¬ 
tioned  before  tea  came  in. 

“I  hope  you  left  your  dear  mother 
well,  Jimmy?”  said  Aunt  Elizabeth, 
overlooking  the  fact  that  the  visitor 
bad  already  been  asked  the  same  ques¬ 
tion  twice. 

“She’s  all  right,  thank  you,”  answered 
Jimmy,  patiently. 

“And  your  father?”  added  Aunt 
Katherine. 

“Daddy?  Oh,  dad’s  all  right,  too,” 
was  the  unvarying  response. 

“The  vocabulary  of  Harry’s  son  is 
certainly  limited,”  observed  Aunt  Kath¬ 
erine,  when  Auntie  Ruth  in  compas¬ 
sion  had  carried  the  boy  off  to  bis 
room.  The  middle  one  of  the  three 
sisters  bad  been  considered  a  scholar 
In  her  day,  which  had  unfortunately 
given  her  a  taste  for  criticism. 

“Oh,  the  boy’s  shy;  he’ll  soon  find 
his  tongue  when  he’s  had  something  to 
eat,”  said  Uncle  Timothy,  whose  only 
definite  view  of  youth  was  that  it  gen¬ 
erally  wanted  feeding. 

“Tea  will  be  served  in  five  minutes,” 
mentioned  Aunt  Elizabeth,  glancing  at 
her  brother’s  boots;  and  Uncle  Timothy 


went  off  hurriedly  to  change  them. 
If  there  was  one  thing  more  than  an¬ 
other  that  isolated  White  Rose  Lodge 
in  the  universal  rush  of  progress,  it 
was  the  way  in  which  its  inmates  took 
off  their  outdoor  things  the  moment 
they  came  in.  At  that  very  moment 
Jimmy  was  being  instructed  in  this  pe¬ 
culiarity  by  Auntie  Ruth,  and  was 
conforming  to  it  with  much  secret 
criticism  and  outward  tuggiug  of 
bootlaces. 

“I  shall  have  to  put  them  on  again 
directly  after  tea,  but  it  doesn’t  mat¬ 
ter,”  was  all  he  said,  however.  It  took 
more  than  that  to  disturb  Jimmy’s  affa¬ 
bility. 

His  vocabulary  during  tea  showed  no 
signs  of  becoming  enriched.  “Yes, 
please,”  for  the  moment  took  the  place 
of  “All  right”— that  was  the  only  varia¬ 
tion. 

“He  will  tell  us  more  when  he  grows 
less  shy,”  thought  the  four  elderly  rela¬ 
tives  who  had  lived  on  bis  coming  for 
weeks. 

“The  grub’s  all  right,  anyway,”  was 
what  Jimmy  was  thinking.  He  would 
have  been  greatly  surprised  to  hear 
that  bis  silence  was  being  put  down  to 
shyness.  He  bad  never  felt  shy  in  his 
life.  He  had  also  never  wanted  to  talk 
unless  there  was  something  that  could 
not  be  left  unsaid.  This  peculiarity 
made  him  wonder  rather  why  Aunt 
Elizabeth  troubled  to  observe  that  tea 
was  the  nicest  meal  in  the  day,  and 
that  it  was  very  odd  that  so  few  people 
took  sugar  nowadays.  He  would  have 
wondered  more  if  be  had  known  bow 
often  this  most  amiable  of  old  ladies 
had  made  the  same  remarks  before. 

“Well,  how  about  that  scholarship?” 
asked  Uncle  Timothy  jovially,  when  a 
temporary  void  on  Jimmy’s  plate  left 
the  visitor  for  an  instant  without  oc¬ 
cupation.  “Feeling  a  bit  nervous,  I’ve 
no  doubt,  eh?” 

His  genial  intention  being  to  cheer 
the  failing  spirit  of  Harry’s  son  on  the 
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eve  of  his  examination,  he  found  Jim¬ 
my’s  reply  a  little  baffling. 

“No,  I  don’t  think  so,  thank  you,”  he 
answered,  trying  at  the  same  time  to 
catch  the  eye  of  Aunt  Elizabeth,  who 
controlled  the  teapot.  “Yes,  please,” 
he  added,  gladly,  passing  up  his 
cup. 

“Eh?  What?”  exclaimed  Uncle  Tim¬ 
othy,  taken  aback.  “Mean  to  say  you’re 
not  feeling  shaky  over  those  classics 
of  yours?” 

“I  don’t  think  so,  thanks,”  repeated 
Jimmy,  unaware  of  the  effect  his  com¬ 
placency  was  having  upon  Uncle  Tim¬ 
othy.  “The  other  sort,  please.  Auntie 
Ruth,”  he  added,  looking  really  inter¬ 
ested  for  the  first  time. 

“What— what?  Is  it  your  English, 
then,  that’s  going  to  fioor  you,  eh,  boy?” 
stuttered  Uncle  Timothy,  staring  across 
the  table  at  bis  impassive  nephew. 

“My  English?  Oh,  my  English  is  all 
right,  thanks,”  said  Jimmy,  casually. 
The  plum  cake,  he  refiected  philosophi¬ 
cally,  made  up  for  the  bother  of  having 
to  answer  so  many  unnecessary  ques¬ 
tions.  There  was  always  something  to 
put  up  with  everywhere.  At  home 
there  was  the  baby’s  nurse. 

“Perhaps,”  suggested  Aunt  Kathe¬ 
rine,  in  what  struck  him  as  a  strangely 
snappy  tone,  “your  weak  point  is  mod¬ 
ern  tongues?” 

“Do  you  mean  French?”  asked 
Jimmy.  “We  don’t  have  German,  you 
know.  Besides,  German’s  muck,  isn’t 
it?  But  French  is  rather  sport,  I  think. 

I  like  it,  rather.  Oh,  French  is  all 
right.” 

He  took  a  rest  after  this  unusually 
long  speech.  So  did  the  others,  for 
which  he  felt  grateful,  though  he  was 
far  from  guessing  the  real  significance 
of  the  pleasant  interlude. 

It  did  not  last  long.  “What  do  you 
consider,  then,  that  you  have  most  to 
fear  in  the  coming  trial  of  intellects?” 
Aunt  Katherine  suddenly  broke  out,  as 
soon  as  the  tea-table  generally  bad  re- 
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covered  a  little  from  Jimmy’s  comfort¬ 
able  opinion  of  himself. 

Jimmy  gasped.  “What  do  you  mean 
exactly?”  be  asked  in  a  bewildered 
tone. 

Auntie  Ruth  felt  for  him  and  came 
to  his  aid.  She,  too,  had  suffered  much 
in  days  gone  by  from  the  magnificent 
language  of  the  clever  one  of  the  fam¬ 
ily.  “Aunt  Katherine  wants  to  know, 
dear,  which  paper  will  be  the  most 
difficult  to  you,”  she  translated  oblig¬ 
ingly,  and  her  eyes  twinkled. 

Jimmy  moved  restively  in  his  chair. 
Now  that  he  could  not  eat  any 
more,  he  was  keenly  aware  that  the 
sun  was  shining  attractively  out  of 
doors. 

“Oh,  I  expect  they’ll  all  be  pretty 
much  the  same,  but  it  doesn’t  matter, 
does  It?”  he  said  unhappily. 

Auntie  Ruth,  acting  far  more  in  his 
Interests  than  he  suspected,  coaxed 
him  again  to  be  explicit;  and  Jimmy, 
driven  to  bay,  made  a  supreme  effort. 

“Well,  if  you  really  want  to  know,” 
he  said  at  last,  “I  funk  the  math.” 

Nobody  said  anything  more  about 
the  vocabulary  of  Harry’s  son  after 
this  inspired  remark.  Aunt  Elizabeth, 
realizing  dimly  that  the  atmosphere 
was  electric,  broke  the  pause  that  fol¬ 
lowed  by  asking  Jimmy  if  he  was  fond 
of  reading. 

“Oh,  rather!  I  read  an  awful  lot,” 
answered  Jimmy,  cheerfully. 

Aunt  Katherine^brightened  consider¬ 
ably  on  bearing  this.  “That’s  right,” 
she  said  approvingly.  “And  what  name 
have  you  learned  to  honor  most  in  the 
course  of  your  reading,  my  dear?” 

“Who  is  your  favorite  hero?”  trans¬ 
lated  Auntie  Ruth  under  her  breath. 

The  name  that  he  mentioned  fell, 
however,  on  unappreciative  ears.  Aunt 
Katherine  shook  her  head.  Uncle  Tim¬ 
othy  thought  he  had  heard  it  some¬ 
where  but  could  not  quite  remember 
where.  Aunt  Elizabeth  smiled  sweetly; 
and  it  was  left  to  Auntie  Ruth  to  take 
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the  obvious  course  of  asking  Jimmy 
who  his  hero  was. 

“Why,  I  mean  the  Australian,  of 
course!”  cried  Jimmy,  staring. 

Uncle  Timothy  chuckled,  and  Auntie 
Ruth  rippled  Into  laughter.  Aunt 
Katherine  looked  slightly  puzzled. 

“I  have  never  heard,”  she  observed, 
“of  a  native  of  that  country  who  has 
distinguished  himself  either  in  art  or 
in  letters.”  She  followed  up  this  amaz¬ 
ing  remark  by  asking  Jimmy  if  be  had 
yet  decided  in  what  career  he  hoped 
to  attain  distinction  in  the  life  that  lay 
before  him. 

“Bowling,”  promptly  replied  Jimmy. 
“I  beg  your  pardon?”  said  Aunt 
Katherine. 

“Oh,  well.  Bowling  is  a  pretty  wide 
term,  isn’t  it?”  agreed  Jimmy,  smiling 
amiably.  “What  I  want  to  get  is  a 
swerve  with  the  arm  and  a  break  back, 
don’t  you  know!” 

Aunt  Katherine  had  never  been  fur¬ 
ther  from  knowing,  and  she  frowned 
disapprovingly  on  Auntie  Ruth  who 
had  again  broken  into  laughter.  “I  see 
no  occasion  for  mirth  in  any  such  dis¬ 
tortion  of  the  English  language,”  she 
said  severely. 

“Boys  will  be  boys,”  murmured  Aunt 
Elizabeth  mildly,  as  Jimmy  at  last 
managed  to  escape  into  the  garden. 

Uncle  Timothy  made  another  attempt, 
as  Jimmy  was  going  to  bed  that  even¬ 
ing,  to  persuade  him  that  he  stood  in 
need  of  friendly  encouragement. 

“Well,”  he  said  in  his  most  jocular 
tone,  "quite  prepared,  I  suppose,  to  see 
your  name  at  the  bottom  of  the  list, 
eh?” 

“But  I  shall  not  be  at  the  bottom  of 
the  list.  Uncle  Timothy,”  answered 
Jimmy,  thereby  robbing  Uncle  Timothy 
of  his  joke— an  unpardonable  offence  at 
White  Rose  Lodge. 

Uncle  Timothy,  all  things  considered, 
felt  that  the  moment  bad  come  to  ad¬ 
minister  a  gentle  snubbing  to  Harry’s 
son.  “In  my  young  days,”  be  ^said 
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weightily,  “we  were  expected  to  ap¬ 
pear  bumble,  even  if  we  did  not  feel 
so.” 

“But  why?”  asked  Jimmy,  aggravat- 
ingly  unconvinced.  “Why  should  I  tell 
a  bung  about  It?  You  see,  I  know 
what  slackers  some  of  the  other  fel¬ 
lows  are,  so  I’m  certain  I  shan’t  be 
at  the  bottom.” 

“Oh,  indeed!  Shall  you  be  at  the 
top,  may  I  ask?”  inquired  Uncle  Tim¬ 
othy,  with  heavy  sarcasm. 

“Oh,  no,”  answered  Jimmy.  “There’s 
Waterford  major,  you  see.  Jolly  smart 
chap,  Waterford  major!  But  he’s  all 
right;  everybody  likes  him,  I  mean. 
Oh,  no,  I  shan’t  be  top.  Then  there’s 
young  Riley.  He’s  a  swotter,  awful 
little  sneak,  wants  smacking.  Still,  be 
does  swot.  Of  course,  I  shan’t  be  top. 
Uncle  Timothy.  Besides,”  he  added 
blandb’,  as  he  was  going  out  of  the 
room,  “I  don’t  know  more  than  a  dozen 
of  the  chaps  who  are  going  in,  and 
there’s  fifty-six.  So  I  couldn’t  be  sure 
of  being  top,  could  I?  Good-night, 
Uncle  Timothy!” 

“Conceit,”  said  Aunt  Katherine,  as 
the  door  closed,  “has  never  been  a  fail¬ 
ing  of  our  family  before,  whatever 
our  attainments  may  have  been.” 

Aunt  Elizabeth  very  aptly  remarked 
that  apppearances  were  sometimes  mis¬ 
leading. 

It  was  Jimmy’s  youngest  aunt  who 
went  to  meet  Jimmy  on  his  way  home 
from  the  school  bouse  at  the  end  of 
bis  first  day  of  examination.  Like  the 
rest  of  the  family,  she  thought  that 
Jimmy  had  rather  too  good  an  opinion 
of  himself;  for  his  conversation  could 
not  possibly  lead  any  one  to  believe 
that  he  was  a  scholar.  But  she  did 
not  blame  him  for  conceit  as  the  others 
did. 

Having  lived  upwards  of  forty  years 
with  a  sister  who  continually  hinted  at 
a  scholarly  reputation  that  she  never 
did  anything  to  support.  Auntie  Ruth 
found  the  frank  complacency  of  Jimmy 
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almost  refreshing.  Besides,  she  would 
have  been  able  to  love  Jimmy,  what¬ 
ever  his  faults  were.  So,  as  It  was 
probable  that  the  boy  would  be  slightly 
depressed  after  making  the  ac(]uaint- 
ance  of  his  Greek  papers,  she  deter¬ 
mined  to  be  ready  with  all  the  sympa¬ 
thy  he  might  want. 

Jimmy  showed  no  signs  of  being  de¬ 
pressed  as  be  came  swinging  along  the 
High  Street  towards  her. 

“Well,  dear?”  said  the  youngest 
aunt,  anxiously.  Were  they  very  bad?” 

“What?  The  papers?”  asked  Jimmy. 
“Oh,  they  were  all  right,  thanks.” 

“But— but  were  they  not  more  diffi¬ 
cult  than  you  expected?”  cried  Auntie 
Ruth,  Incredulously. ' 

“Oh,  they  were  all  right,  don’t  you 
know,”  returned  Jimmy  shrugging  his 
shoulders.  “I  say,  'Auntie  Ruth,”  he 
continued  with  sudden  enthusiasm,  “do 
you  think  Uncle  Timothy  would  let 
me  take  the  boat  out?” 

“Jimmy  dear,”  implored  Auntie  Ruth, 
“do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  did  both 
papers  correctly?” 

“Oh,  I  don’t  know,  I  did  them  all 
right,  I  suppose;— oh,  yes!”  said  Jimmy. 
“But  do  you  think  Uncle  Timothy— 
hullo.  Auntie  Ruth!  What  is  the  joke?” 

For  bis  youngest  aunt  had  again  sur¬ 
prised  him  by  breaking  into  unaccount¬ 
able  laughter. 

After  that,  with  one  exception,  Jim¬ 
my’s  papers  were  “all  right”  until  the 
end  of  the  week.  The  one  exception 
was  the  “math”  paper. 

“I  couldn’t  do  the  stupid  thing,”  he 
announced  as  he  sat  down  to  tea.  “I’m 
no  good  at  math.  It’s  all  right  if  you 
swot,  but  I  hate  swotters.  May  I  have 
the  Jam,  please?” 

“You  admit  then,  that  the  mathemati¬ 
cal  paper  presupposed  a  knowledge  of 
the  science  that  you  do  not  possess?” 
said  Aunt  Katherine  inquiringly. 

Jimmy  nodded  at  her,  being  incapa¬ 
ble  of  utterance  Just  then.  Between 
the  next  two  mouthfuls  he  Jerked  out 
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a  sentence  that  was  intended  to  be  il¬ 
luminating.  “Awful  lot  of  trig,”  he 
mentioned  for  Aunt  Katherine’s  bene- 
flt,  as  they  seemed  interested  in  mathe¬ 
matics. 

“I  do  not  follow  you,”  said  Aunt 
Katherine. 

“Oh.  sorry!”  said  Jimmy,  politely.  “I 
thought  from  what  you  said  that  you 
knew  a  lot  about  It.  It  doesn’t  matter. 
I  don’t  know  anything  about  it  either.” 
He  smiled  across  at  her  in  a  friendly 
manner  and  returned  to  his  bread  and 
Jam. 

“Do  you  think,”  said  Aunt  Kath¬ 
erine,  Instinctively  avoiding  Auntie 
Ruth’s  eye,  “that  your  failure  over  the 
mathematical  paper  will  seriously  af¬ 
fect  your  position  in  the  list  of  com¬ 
petitors?” 

“Oh,  that’s  all  right,”  Jimmy  assured 
her  confidentially. 

“Am  I  to  understand,  then,”  persisted 
Aunt  Katherine,  “that  none  of  the  can¬ 
didates  could  do  the  mathematical 
paper?” 

“Ob,  well,  I  suppose  some  of  them 
could,  .^nd  of  course  all  the  swotters 
stayed  in  and  did  a  bit  of  faking,” 
explained  Jimmy  with  great  lucidity. 
“There  was  young  Riley,  little  beast! 
He  knows  no  more  trig  than  I  do,  but 
he  stayed  the  whole  two  hours,  scrib¬ 
bling  on  bits  of  paper.  Just  to  make  a 
show.  Wants  his  head  cuffed,  that  kid!” 

“His  industry  seems  to  me  more  com¬ 
mendable  than  your  tendency  to— 
to  shirk  the  difficulties  of  the  mathe¬ 
matical  paper,”  said  Aunt  Katherine, 
freezingly. 

Jimmy  stared  at  her  in  undisguised 
amusement.  “Industry?”  he  echoed 
with  a  grin.  “Don’t  you  make  any  mis¬ 
take  about  that.  Aunt  Katherine!  It 
wasn’t  Industry;  it  was  cockiness. 
Beastly  cocky  kid,  young  Riley!  I 
don’t  mind  swotters,  at  least,  not  much. 
But  I  do  hate  cocky  kids.  Don’t  you. 
Aunt  Katherine?  Hullo,  Auntie  Ruth, 
you’re  always  laughing!” 
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“It’s  nearly  four  o’clock,  Jimmy,” 
said  Jimmy’s  youngest  aunt,  insinu¬ 
atingly. 

“Yes,  I  know,”  answered  Harry’s 
son,  who  was  lying  face  downwards  on 
the  lawn,  absorbed  in  the  movements 
of  a  beetle. 

“And  you  said  the  lists  would  be  out 
at  half-past  three,”  continued  Auntie 
Ruth. 

“Yes,  I  know,”  said  Jimmy  again.  “I 
say.  Auntie  Ruth,  do  come  and  look  at 
this  chap,”  be  added  eagerly. 

Auntie  Ruth  dropped  her  needlework 
and  came  obediently  across  the  lawn, 
though  she  knew  nothing  of  beetles  and 
rather  disliked  things  that  crawled. 

“Yes,  Jimmy,  very  nice,”  she  agreed, 
doing  her  best  with  a  consciousness 
that  It  was  inadequate.  But  she  was 
not  to  be  let  off  like  that,  and  she  had 
to  stay  and  listen  to  a  great  deal  of 
information  about  things  that  crawled, 
which  rather  modified  her  original  im¬ 
pression  of  Jimmy’s  intelligence. 

“Where  did  you  learn  all  that?”  she 
asked  when  be  had  finished.  At 
school?” 

“Rather  not!  I  never  learnt  it  at  all,” 
answered  Jimmy.  “I  say.  Auntie  Ruth, 
don’t  you  think  it’s  a  Jolly  fine  thing 
to  be  a  traveller?” 

“Do  xpu  mean  missionaries?”  she 
aske<l  doubtfully. 

“No,  I  don’t,”  answered  Jimmy,  un¬ 
hesitatingly.  “I  mean  splendid  ex¬ 
plorer  people,  who  go  to  places— dan¬ 
gerous  places— where  no  one  has  ever 
been  before,  and  bring  back  new  sorts 
of  flowers  and  beasts  and  birds,  and 
get  into  all  kinds  of  tight  corners  in 
getting  hold  of  ’em!” 

Auntie  Ruth’s  eyes  flashed.  “Yes, 
yes!”  she  cried.  “Places  where  the 
same  thing  doesn’t  happen  over  and 
over  again,  day  after  day,  from  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  your  life  till  the  end  of  it! 
Places  where  there  is  beauty  and  ad¬ 


venture  and  excitement— oh,  Jimmy, 
those  are  the  places  I  should  go  to  if 
I  were  a  man!” 

“Those  are  the  piaces  I  mean  to  go 
to  when  I  am  a  man,”  replied  Jimmy. 
He  rolied  over  on  bis  side  and  began 
punching  boles  in  the  turf.  “Will  you 
come  too.  Auntie  Ruth?”  he  added 
gruffly. 

“Dear  Jimmy,”  said  Jimmy’s  young¬ 
est  aunt,  softly.  That  was  all.  “It  4s 
striking  four  o’clock,  Jimmy,”  she 
added  in  her  ordinary  voice,  almost  im¬ 
mediately. 

“Oh,  bang  the  scholarship,”  grumbled 
Jimmy,  lazily.  “Who  wants  to  hear 
about  the  stupid  thing?” 

Auntie  Ruth  reipembered  the  “math” 
paper,  and  thought  she  knew  the  rea¬ 
son  of  his  disinclination.  “Better  go 
and  get  it  over,  Jimmy  boy,”  she  ad¬ 
vised.  “I  want  to  know;  and  so  do  the 
others.” 

Jimmy  scrambled  unwillingly  to  his 
feet  “All  right,”  he  said.  Then  he 
looked  down  at  her  shrewdly,  twirl¬ 
ing  his  cap  round  in  bis  fingers.  “You 
want  to  know,  because  you’d  like  me 
to  get  the  beastly  thing  though  you 
don’t  really  think  I  shall,”  he  suddenly 
blurted  out,  with  most  unusual  energy. 
“But  Aunt  Katherine  only  wants  the 
chance  of  being  superior  when  she 
hears  I  haven’t  got  it;  and  Uncle  Tim¬ 
othy  thinks  it  will  do  me  good  to  be 
taken  down  a  peg,  and  he’ll  try  to  be 
funny  about  it.  And  Aunt  Elizabeth 
doesn’t  count.  But  it  doesn’t  matte''. 
You  won’t  begin  tea  till  I  come  back, 
will  you?” 

He  flung  himself  off,  and  Auntie 
Ruth,  reflecting  rather  ruefully  how 
they  had  all  called  Harry’s  son  dense 
and  unobservant,  went  indoors.  It 
seemed  very  quiet  iudoors,  even  quieter 
than  usual;  and  she  crossed  the  ball 
and  looked  into  the  drawing-room.  Her 
two  sisters  were  there,  and  so  was 
Uncle  Timothy;  but  no  one  was  saying 
a  word. 
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“Has— has  Jimmy  gone  to  the 
school?”  asked  Aunt  Elizabeth,  as 
Auntie  Ruth  Joined  them. 

Auntie  Ruth  nodded,  and  Aunt  Kath¬ 
erine  changed  her  seat  restlessly  for 
one  by  the  window.  If  Auntie  Ruth 
had  not  known  such  a  thing  to  be  im¬ 
possible,  she  would  have  said  that  her 
Intellectual  sister  had  suddenly  devel¬ 
oped  nerves,  a  complaint  for  which  she 
generally  expressed  great  contempt,  es¬ 
pecially  when  Auntie  Ruth  bad  neural¬ 
gia. 

Uncle  Timothy  polished  his  eye-glass 
until  Auntie  Ruth  felt  that  she  could 
not  endure  it  another  minute.  It  was 
just  as  she  was  feeling  this  that  he 
unexpectedly  said  something. 

“Can’t  think  how  Harry  could  have 
been  such  a  fool!”  he  shouted,  so  sud¬ 
denly  that  every  one  jumped. 

“Dear  Timothy!”  said  Aunt  Eliza¬ 
beth.  “Patience  is  the  quickest  in  the 
long  run— I  mean,  it’s  a  wise  father 
that— I  mean—”  she  stopped  rather  un¬ 
happily.  For  once,  the  platitude  did 
not  seem  to  be  helping  matters. 

Uncie  Timothy  began  to  stamp  about 
the  room. 

“No  right  to  send  the  boy  up  for  such 
a  thing,”  he  went  on  testliy.  “Every¬ 
body  knows  what  the  scholarships  are 
here— stlflfest  in  England— only  a  ge¬ 
nius  could  get  one— all  favoritism,  too! 
Enough  to  ruin  a  boy’s  disposition. 
Destroy  his  faith  in  himself,  and  what 
hope  is  there  for  his  future?” 

Auntie  Ruth  smiled  at  the  idea  of 
Jimmy’s  faith  in  himself  being  de¬ 
stroyed.  “I  don’t  think  the  scholarship 
will  affect  his  future  much,”  she  re¬ 
flected  aloud. 

Aunt  Katherine  could  not  allow  this 
.  to  pass  unchallenged.  “Really,  Ruth, 
I  fail  to  grasp  the  signiflcance  of 
such  a  short-sighted  remark,”  she  said 
Irritably.  “What  future  can  there 
be  for  a  man  without  academic 
honors?” 

“Academic  honors  will  not  help  him 


in  the  centre  of  Africa,”  said  Auntie 
Ruth,  dreamily.  “But  enthusiasm  will, 
and  love  of  nature,  and - ” 

Three  people  were  staring  at  her  as 
if  they  thought  she  bad  gone  mad,  and 
Auntie  Ruth  suddenly  observed  them. 
“I  forgot,”  she  said,  which  did  not  elu¬ 
cidate  matters. 

Aunt  Katherine  returned  to  her  ob¬ 
servation  of  the  road  outside. 

“Is  it  not  nearly  tea-time?”  she  asked 
Impatiently.  * 

“Dear  Katherine,  we  will  ring  for  tea 
if  you  would  like  it  a  little  earlier,” 
said  Aunt  Elizabeth,  conciliatingly. 

“Of  course  I  should  not  like  it 
any  eariier,  Eiizabeth,”  snapped  Aunt 
Katherine.  “Have  you  ever  known  me 
to  wish  the  hours  of  the  meais  to  be 
altered?  And  why  did  not  Harry  give 
the  chiid  a  little  extra  instruction  in 
the  subject?”  she  added  Irrelevantly. 
Everybody  understood  her,  however. 
The  “math”  paper  was  in  all  their 
minds. 

“He  seems  to  have  done  the  classical 
papers  without  much  trouble,”  said 
Aunt  Ruth,  hopefully. 

“We  have  only  his  word  for  that,” 
Aunt  Katherine  reminded  her  sharply. 
“If  the  boy  had  but  given  us  some 
evidence  of  ordinary  common  observa¬ 
tion,  it  would  be  something,  but— did 
you  say  anything,  Ruth?” 

“It  is  no  good  saying  anything,” 
sighed  Jimmy’s  youngest  aunt.  “But  I 
should  not  have  thought  Jimmy  was 
lacking  in  ordinary  observation.”  She 
did  not  like  to  addf  that  it  bad  taken 
her  a  lifetime  to  learn  as  much  about 
the  inhabitants  of  White  Rose  Lodge 
as  Jimmy  had  discovered  in  rather  less 
than  a  fortnight. 

“I  am  used  to  being  put  in  the 
wrong,”  said  Aunt  Katherine,  queru¬ 
lously;  “but  I  cannot  agree  that  Harry’s 
son  is  observant.  When  I  sent  him  to 
fetch  the  green  wool  out  of  my  work- 
box,  he  brought  me  the  black  knitting 
silk.” 
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“He  probably  met  a  caterpillar  on 
the  way,”  said  Auntie  Ruth. 

She  was  prepared  for  a  snappish  re¬ 
tort;  but  it  never  came.  Aunt  Kath¬ 
erine  had  risen  to  her  feet  with  a  dra¬ 
matic  gesture.  She  turned  instinct¬ 
ively  to  Auntie  Ruth,  as  though  she  felt, 
just  for  that  one  moment,  that  no  one 
else  in  the  room  was  quite  so  strong- 
hearted  or  so  human,  after  all,  as  Jim¬ 
my’s  youngest  aunt. 

“Ruth!”  she  exclaimed.  “He  is  com¬ 
ing  up  the  street  Don’t— don’t  let  us 
be  hard  on  him,  girls.” 

No  one  had  ever  heard  Aunt  Kath¬ 
erine  speak  in  that  tone  before.  It  was 
also  not  usual  to  address  Jimmy’s 
aunts  as  girls;  and  for  a  moment  no 
one  quite  knew  what  to  do.  Then 
Auntie  Ruth  ran  to  the  window  and  let 
her  hand  rest,  as  if  by  accident,  on 
Aunt  Katherine’s  sleeve. 

“Does  he  look  depressed,  Kate?”  she 
asked  lightly. 

“I— I  cannot  see  very'  w’ell,”  faltered 
Aunt  Katherine. 

“Lean  out,  Ruth,  and  tell  us  how  he 
is  looking,”  cried  Uncle  Timothy  from 
behind. 

“I  cannot  say  his  appearance  is  in 
any  way  peculiar,”  answered  Auntie 
Ruth.  “His  hands  are  in  his  pockets, 
and  he  seems  to  be  whistling;  and  he 
is  dawdling  along  just  as  he  al¬ 
ways  does,  even  if  he  is  in  a  great 
hurry.” 

Her  characteristic  laugh  rang  out, 
and  the  familiar  sound  suddenly  made 
them  all  feel  normal  again.  Aunt  Kath- 
erine  stiffened  at  once. 

“Failure  will  no  doubt  have  a  salu¬ 
tary  effect  upon  Harry’s  son,”  she' re¬ 
marked  sternly. 

“Do  the  fellow  good,”  agreed  Uncle 
Timothy,  boisterously.  “All  the  same, 
I  think  I’d  better  go  out  and  meet 
him,”  he  added,  shuffling  hastily  to  the 
door. 

“Hullo,  Uncle  Timothy,  am  I  late  for 
tea?”  asked  Jimmy  in  surprise,  as  his 


uncle  flung  open  the  front  door  and 
grasped  him  unexpectedly  by  the 
hand. 

“No,  no!”  answered  Uncle  Timothy, 
airily.  “Thought  I’d  let  you  in  as  I 
was  passing  the  door,  that’s  ali!  Come- 
in,  my  boy,  come  in.  Wipe  your  boots, 
wipe  your  boots— that’s  right!” 

He  was  speaking  in  the  caressing 
tone  one  would  use  in  persuading  a 
child  not  to  cry;  and  Jimmy  lookwl 
puzzied.  However,  he  wiped  his  boots, 
which  were  perfectly  clean,  and  saun 
tered  into  the  drawing-room. 

“Is  tea  ready?”  he  asked. 

It  was  undoubtedly  the  only  way  to 
take  it;  and,  prepared  as  they  were- 
for  his  failure,  the  three  women  felt 
proud  and  sorry  all  at  once  as  they 
saw  him  standing  there  with  an  un¬ 
concern  so  obviously  put  on.  It  was 
the  way  their  favorite  brother,  Jim¬ 
my’s  father,  had  taken  aii  the  big 
blows  that  had  fallen  to  his  lot  through 
life. 

Then  Auntie  Ruth  came  forward  and 
slipped  her  arm  through  his. 

“Yes,  tea  is  ready,”  she  answered. 
“And  of  course  it’s  all  right,  Jimmy.” 

She  borrowed  from  his  vocabulary, 
feeling  instinctively  that  he  would  un¬ 
derstand  it  better  than  her  own  in  his 
hour  of  need.  But  she  had  forgotten 
that  Jimmy’s  vocabulary,  if  limited, 
was  elastic  enough  in  its  functions. 

“Yes,  it’s  all  right,”  he  responded, 
readily,  “I  should  like  to  have  been  top, 
but  third  isn’t  bad.  An\j  dad  wiii  be 
pleased,  won’t  he?  Oh,  yes,  it’s  ali 
right.  But  how  did  you  hear.  Auntie 
Ruth?” 

There  was  a  moment’s  breathless 
pause;  and  the  unconscious  Jimmy  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  furnish  detaiis.  “Don’t 
know  who’s  second,”  he  said;  “but  it’s 
not  one  of  our  chaps.  Waterford  major 
is  top.  That’s  pretty  decent,  isn’t  it?” 

A  curious  sound  from  the  window 
made  him  stop. 

“We— we  have  done  Harry’s  sou  a 
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great  injustice!”  suddenly  sobbed  the 
clever  one  of  the  family. 

“’Pon  my  soul!”  ejaculated  Uncle 
Timothy,  recovering  slowly  from  his 
amazement.  “So  when  we  thought  you 
were  bragging,  you  were  simply  telling 
the  truth,  eh?  A  pretty  artful  fellow 
you  are  to  take  in  your  poor  old  uncle 
like  that!” 

Platitudes  rushed  helter-skelter  into 
Aunt  Elizabeth’s  mind. 

“All’s  well  that  ends  well,  isn’t  it, 
Jimmy?  Slow  and  sure  wins  the  day, 
slow  and  sure,  Jimmy!”  she  said,  and 
kissed  him  affectionately. 

Jimmy  submitted  to  the  embrace, 
and  wondered  what  they  were  all  talk¬ 
ing  about.  Why  was  it  artful  to  speak 
the  truth  instead  of  bluffing  like  young 
Riley?  And  he  wished  Aunt  Katherine 
wouldn’t  cry  just  because  he  had  got 
the  scholarship.  “When  will  tea  be 
ready.  Auntie  Ruth?”  he  asked,  back¬ 
ing  uncomfortably  out  -of  the  room. 

“Come  along;  I’ve  ordered  honey  and 

Tempte  Bar. 


hot  cakes!”  cried  Auntie  Ruth,  sweep¬ 
ing  him  off  to  the  dining-room.  Them 
she  forgot  that  she  was  nearly  fifty 
and  danced  him  wildly  round  the  table. 
“Oh,  Jimmy,  it’s  splendid!”  she  ex¬ 
claimed  enthusiastically. 

Jimmy  smiled  happily.  “Waterford 
major’s  a  topper,  isn’t  he?”  he  said,  a 
curious  expression  that  Auntie  Ruth  in¬ 
nocently  imagined  to  refer  solely  to 
Waterford  major’s  position  at  the  head 
of  the  list. 

“Yes,  he  is,”  she  agreed  with  pardon¬ 
able  indifference.  “But  listen,  Jimmy!” 
she  went  on  hurriedly.  “I  want  to  tell 
you  something.  We  were  both  wrong. 
Aunt  Katherine  does  not  really  mean  to 
be  superior  at  all.” 

Jimmy  nodded.  “I  know,”  he  said. 
Then  a  smile  illumined  the  countenance 
that  had  so  often  been  called  dull  and 
unresponsive  since  he  came  to  stay  at 
White  Rose  Lodge,  nearly  a  fortnight 
ago.  “Aunt  Katherine’s  all  right,  isn’t 
she?”  he  added. 

Evelyn  Sharp. 
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Charles  Lamb  seems  to  have  inspired 
every  one  who  has  written  about  him. 
No  English  Classics  have  been  so  well 
edited  as  our  great  letter-writers— Wal¬ 
pole,  Cowper,  Byron,  FitzGerald  (not  to 
speak  of  the  Pastons)— yet  not  one  of 
these  probably  has  been  so  diligently 
collected,  collated,  and  commented  on 
as  Lamb.  Who  now  reads  Barry  Corn¬ 
wall  or  Talfourd  save  only  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  their  memorials  of  the  rusty 
little  man  in  black,  “the  least  among 
the  apostles”?  Of  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  of 
Mr.  Haziitt,  of  Canon  Ainger,  of  Mr. 
Macdonald,  and,  above  all,  of  Mr.  Lu¬ 
cas  it  may  be  equally  said  that  they 

*  “The  Works  of  Charles  and  Mary  Lamb.” 
Edited  by  E.  V.  Lacas.  Vol.  VI.  and  VII.  Let¬ 
ters,  17M-1820,  1821-183«.  (Methuen,  iss.  net.) 


have  surpassed  themselves  on  this 
theme.  Like  Dr.  Johnson  and  Disraeli, 
Lamb  has  an  individuality  about  which 
it  is  impracticable  to  drone.  He  inter¬ 
ests  men  of  letters,  who  will  go  on 
writing  about  him  and  will  write  well. 
Having  regard  to  the  fact  that  Lamb 
died  in  1834.  it  seems  a  disagreeable 
and  anomalous  fact  that  a  considerable 
proportion  of  his  letters  are  still  copy¬ 
right,  and  that  consequently  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  pur(>hase  ten  or  more  different 
books  in  order  to  possess  a  complete 
set  of  his  printed  correspondence. 
Hunted  after  like  bric-H-brac,  many  of 
bis  letters,  still  unprinted,  are  hoarded 
in  private  safes  in  America.  One  effect 
of  this,  however,  has  been  an  unparal¬ 
leled  zeal  and  emulation  in  collecting 
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such  letters  and  fragments  as  are  avail¬ 
able.  Thus  Mr.  Fitzgerald  in  1875  ac¬ 
cumulated  449,  Canon  Ainger  417  In 
1888,  increased  to  467  in  1904,  Mr.  Mac¬ 
donald  589  in  1903,  and  Mr.  Lucas  in 
the  present  volumes  590,  including  a 
few  letters  of  Mary  Lamb’s  and  some 
additional  fragments.  Both  these  last 
Include  some  “letterets”  (as  Lamb  calls 
them),  which  Canon  Ainger  denomi¬ 
nates  “affronts”  to  an  inteliigent 
reader.  Here  is  one  of  them  which  is 
now,  we  believe,  first  printed.  “I  come. 
Grimalkin!  1  thousand,  8  hundred,  and 
21  years  and  a  wee  bit  since  you 
and  I  were  redeemed.  I  doubt  if  you 
are  done  properly  yet.”  The  kindliest 
of  canons  would  omit  this  as  a  blemish 
upon  a  saintly  life.  Mr.  Lucas  is  wiser, 
in  our  opinion,  in  presenting  us  with 
the  man  as  he  was,  not  as  be  ought 
(perhaps)  to  have  been;  Lamb  himself, 
we  know,  ever  preferred  man  as  he 
ought  not  to  be.  With  a  text  hitherto 
unapproachable,  many  modernized  or 
bowdlerized  passages  being  now  given 
for  the  first  time  precisely  as  Lamb 
wrote  them,  and  over  seventy  new 
letters,  Mr.  Lucas  seems  to  have  sur¬ 
passed  all  his  predecessors,  excellent  as 
these  are.  In  thoroughness— a  thorough¬ 
ness  which  takes  the  form  of  com¬ 
plete  mastery  wherever  guidance  is 
necessary,  and  sometimes  where  it  is 
not  absoiutely  necessary.  His  refer¬ 
ence  to  this  subject  in  his  preface 
shows  a  commendable  knowledge  of 
human  nature.  “Many  of  my  notes,  I 
am  Neatly  afraid,  will  be  thought  a 
superfiuity.  But  having  begun  this  edi¬ 
tion  with  the  determination  to  make  it 
as  complete  and  illustrative  as  I  could, 
I  have  continued  in  the  letters  to  trace 
the  sources  of  quotations,  and  to  at¬ 
tend  to  other  minutiae.”  It  becomes  so 
easy  under  his  guidance  to  assume  a 
complete  omniscience  that  we  are  quite 
put  out  when  he  fails  to  satisfy  our 
curiosity  on  any  point  whatever,  how¬ 
ever  minute,  however  trifiing,  however 


obscure.  A  few  microscopic  errors  we 
have  detected,  the  most  conspicuous 
perhaps  being  the  misprint  “fearless” 
for  “earless  on  high  stood  unabashed 
Defoe,”  and  Trelawney  for  Trelawny 
(passim).  But  the  only  shortcoming,  we 
are  convinced,  of  which  any  complaint 
could  reasonably  be  made  is  that  of  the 
index,  which  in  a  book  of  this  kind 
ought  to  be  very  full  and  very  ac¬ 
curate,  and  which  is  neither. 

Of  few  books  probably  can  it  be  said 
with  more  justice  than  of  “Lamb’s  Let¬ 
ters”  that  they  are  a  liberal  education 
in  themselves.  If  a  library  may  be 
termed  your  true  University,  then  shall 
a  course  of  Lamb’s  correspondence  con¬ 
stitute  the  truest  University  training. 
A  fine  fiavor  of  books  pervades  the 
whole;  a  good  deal  of  leisure  and  some 
instruction  in  Uteris  humanioribus  is  in¬ 
dispensable  for  any  who  would  de¬ 
rive  a  full  measure  of  benefit  from  the 
curriculum.  But  for  those  who  are 
ripe  for  such  a  banquet  what  a  feast 
of  the  gods  is  here  prepared— just  upon 
six  hundred  distinct,  original,  and  in¬ 
dividual  plats!  Lamb  by  a  subtle 
metempsychosis  has  become  one  of  his 
own  “midnight  darlings.”  How  de¬ 
lightful  to  draw  the  curtains  and, 
while  the  starry  signs  revolve  in  their 
courses,  still  to  continue  the  merry 
conference  with  the  choice  spirits  that 
he  evokes.  It  is  a  world  in  itself  mov¬ 
ing  in  its  own  orbit,  and  it  seems  to 
carry  its  own  atmosphere  and  its  own 
heavenly  bodies  around  with  it.  The 
inspired  youth  of  Lamb’s  schooldays  is 
the  first  of  these  luminaries;  and  how 
vast  seems  his  orb  as  it  rises  in  the 
east,  how  It  dwindles  in  size  and  color 
as  it  circles  the  horizon,  until  it  sets  as 
it  were  suddenly  and  not  without  a 
touch  of  almost  tragic  splendor,  and 
Lamb  is  left  lamenting  “Coleridge  is 
dead,”  and  is  never  quite  the  same 
man  again.  His  early  adoration  is 
touchingly  revealed  in  1797  on  his  part- 
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ing  with  “C.”  and  his  new  friends  at 
Nether  Stowey,  in  such  sweet  sorrow 
that,  having  overlooked  a  garment 
when  he  rose  in  the  early  morning  to 
intercept  the  coach  in  response  to  the 
call  of  British  India,  he  could  feel  It  in 
his  heart  “to  envy  that  great-coat  lin¬ 
gering  so  cunningly  behind.”  He  had 
expected  too  much,  a  good  deal  more 
at  any  rate  than  Coleridge  could  give, 
and  it  became  natural  for  him  in  the 
lenitive  process  of  time  to  laugh  at 
“the  archangel  a  little  damaged”  whom 
he  never  ceased  to  love.  No  genius, 
however  great,  was  thenceforth  tute¬ 
lary  to  Charles  Lamb.  With  Words¬ 
worth  he  was  on  the  easiest  terms  al¬ 
most  from  the  first  “Wordsworth,  the 
great  poet  is  coming  to  town;  he  is 
to  have  apartments  in  the  Mansion- 
house.  He  says  he  does  not  see  much 
difilculty  in  writing  like  Shakespeare  if 
he  had  a  mind  to  try  it.  It  is  clear  that 
nothing  is  wanting  but  the  mind.”  The 
one  intellect  against  which  in  “its  natu¬ 
ral  and  healthy  state”  Lamb  liked,  in 
a  sense,  to  pit  bis  own  (as  Johnson 
might  have  done  with  Burke’s)  was 
that  of  Hazlitt.  “I  get  no  conversation 
in  London  that  is  absolutely  worth  at¬ 
tending  to  but  his.”  It  is  a  pity  that 
the  letters  to  Hazlitt  are  so  very  few  in 
number.  Most  of  what  might  be  called 
the  “show”  letters  are  to  be  found 
in  the  first  volume,  covering  the  early 
or  pre-Elian  period  and  including 
the  grand  series  to  Wordsworth,  and 
those  delicate  and  priceless  creations 
of  fantastic  humor,  whimsical  elabora¬ 
tion,  and  Qwoai-professional  wit,  which 
he  lavished  upon  Thomas  Manning. 
Manning  mentions  some  people  named 
Ogle.  “By  the  way,”  says  Lamb,  “may 
not  the  Ogles  of  Somersetshire  be  some 
kind  of  descendants  of  King  Lear?” 
“How  do  you  like  the  Mandarlnesses?” 
he  writes  to  bis  friend,  now  in  China, 
“Are  you  on  some  little  footing  with 
any  of  them?”  We  have  no  vision  of 
Lamb  laughing  and  crying  over  bis 


creations  as  Dickens  is  known  to  have 
done.  But  cannot  we  imagine  the  half- 
released  smiles  that  must  have  played 
over  his  countenance  as  he  penned  the 
whole  of  that  letter  in  which  be  la¬ 
mented  Manning  “burying  such  parts 
among  nasty,  unconversable,  horse- 
belching  Tartars”? 

The  essays  of  1820  and  adjacent 
years  may  have  drained  off  a  little  of 
the  incompressible  spirits  of  the  earlier 
Manning  correspondence.  The  set  epis¬ 
tolary  pieces,  one  might  say,  were  dis¬ 
charged  before  the  day  of  “Elia.”  Yet 
is  there  certainly  no  general  diminu¬ 
tion  of  sparkle  or  interest  in  the  Life 
as  portrayed  in  the  letters  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  second  volume.  We  come  to  recog¬ 
nize,  it  may  be,  certain  infallible  provo¬ 
cations  to  ebullitions  of  wit— and  we 
perceive  the  resulting  Jokes  running  to 
some  extent  into  well-worn  grooves. 
Thus,  with  regard  to  the  dry  drudgery 
of  the  desk’s  dead  wood  (confusion  rot 
the  firs  of  the  forest  that  die  Into 
desks!)  of  which  be  is  so  enamored  of 
complaining,  “The  desk  enters  into  my 
soul,”  “I  am  almost  grown  to  the 
wood.”  He  laments  that  the  gentle¬ 
manly  qualities,  such  as  a  sense  of 
humor  and  neckcloths  twice  a  day,  are 
gradually  “oozing  away.”  Never  see¬ 
ing  the  light  of  the  sun  six  hours  a  day, 
“I  am  surprised  to  find  how  pretty  it 
shines  Sundays.”  “I  wish  I  were  a 
Caravan  driver  or  a  Penny  Postman.*' 
“I  come,  my  dear,”  he  breaks  off  an  In¬ 
teresting  letter,  “Where  is  the  indigo 
book?”  or  “Called  off  to  do  the  deposits 
on  cotton  wool.”  This  clerical  obligato 
is  exquisite.  It  is  in  the  nature  of  hu¬ 
man  contradictions,  too,  that  after  leav¬ 
ing  his  step-wife,  as  he  called  the  office. 
Lamb  too  soon  drifted  into  unhappi¬ 
ness.  Too  late  be  thought  of  the  pa¬ 
tience  of  tailors— the  Lord  Chancellor— 
the  Brooding  Hen.  It  is  to  the  office, 
let  us  remember,  we  owe  the  fact  that 
these  letters  were  uncovenanted  and 
unpaid  for,  a  circumstance  to  which  we 
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cannot  but  believe,  for  all  said  to  the 
-contrary,  that  they  owe  a  certain  fra- 
^ance  of  their  own,  shared  only  in  a 
measure  by  certain  letters  of  Fitz¬ 
Gerald’s  and  Cowper’s.  They  were 
nearly  all  written  during  office  hours. 
“I  can  write  letters  only  at  the  office,” 
!n  answer  to  epistles  (often  containing 
bulky  enclosures)  addressed  to  Mr. 
Lamb  at  the  India  House,  “free  of 
charge”— a  pleasing  privilege  swept 
away  by  the  cruelty  of  the  Directors  In 
1817.  Even  so,  we  may  predict  a  de¬ 
termination  of  his  quiil  to  caper  when¬ 
ever  one  of  his  correspondents  is 
abroad,  and  he  affects  to  be  bewiidered 
by  foreign  ways— “What  you  mean  by 
Poste  Restante,  God  knows!”  “Chatty 
Briant  is  well,  I  hope?”  “I  never  read 
books  of  Travel,”  “Homo  sum  unius 
linguae,”  “I  have  a  timid  imagination,” 
'“I  am  a  Christian,  Englishman,  Lon- 
-doner,  Templar.”  He  likes  to  play 
with  the  obvious  figment  that  he  had 
been  a  journalistic  desperado  in  his 
youth,  sparing  neither  age  nor  sex,  and 
to  exaggerate  his  exploits  as  a  brawler 
at  church  ceremonials,  a  mocker  at 
funerals,  a  disturber  of  weddings.  The 
serious  moments  of  life,  he  said  with 
a  deeper  meaning,  often  appeared  to 
him  the  most  ludicrous;  and  to  this 
side  of  him  we  owe  some  whimsical 
pranks  of  mischief,  such  as  his  instruc¬ 
tion  of  Lizzie  Hunt  in  the  art  of  say¬ 
ing  the  Lord’s  Prayer  backwards.  We 
must  not  omit  his  gustatory  raptures 
(perfect  examples  of  emotion  recol¬ 
lected  in  tranquillity),  assuming  the 
form  of  an  ecstatic  deiight  in  acknowl¬ 
edging  brawn,  bares,  feathered  game, 
cold  goose-pye,  above  all,  pig  (“I  take 
him  to  have  been  Chinese  and  a  fe¬ 
male;  bis  little  foots  would  have  gone 
into  the  silver  slipper”);  and  then  his 
fibbing  letters  and  malicious  Joy  in 
what  Swift  and  Arbuthnot  called 
“bites”— “I  shall  certainly  go  to  the 
Naughty  Man  some  day  tor  my  fib- 
bings”;  “Emma  has  Just  died  choak’d 


with  a  gerund  in  Dum— we  found  a 
particle  in  rus  in  the  pericordium,” 
_  “Procter  has  got  a  wen  growing  out 
at  the  nape  of  his  neck  which  his  wife 
wants  him  to  have  cut  off,  but  I  think 
it  rather  an  agreeable  excrescence— re¬ 
dundant,  like  his  poetry.”  The  most 
circumstantial  of  all  perhaps  is  the  de¬ 
scription  of  Godwin  taken  up  for  pick¬ 
ing  pockets,  or  those  of  Coleridge  iiv- 
iug  in  open  sin,  or  dying  and  leaving 
40,000  treatises  in  criticism  and  meta¬ 
physics,  but  few  in  a  state  of  comple¬ 
tion.  Of  finished  varieties  of  aii  these 
relatively  stereotyped  jests  (not  for¬ 
getting  the  fun  he  can  extract  from  a 
curious  blot,  or  the  scratching  out  joke, 
when  he  erases  a  few  lines  and  re¬ 
marks  “the  best  thing  in  the  ietter  ««•« 
written  here,”  or  “but  I  was  forgetting 
you  did  not  understand  German,”)  we 
could  tell  off  instance  after  instance 
never  stale,  always  diverting. 

The  moving  incidents  (and  there  were 
a  good  few  of  them)  in  Lamb’s  ordina¬ 
rily  uneventful  life  seemed  to  exercise 
a  strange  exbiiaration  upon  bis  episto¬ 
lary  style.  Thus,  when  they  moved 
from  the  Temple  to  Covent-garden  in 
1817,  he  wrote  to  Dorothy  Wordsworth 
in  the  highest  of  spirits:— 

We  are  in  the  individual  spot  I  like 
best  in  all  this  great  city.  The  thea¬ 
tres,  with  all  their  noises;  Covent  Gar¬ 
den,  dearer  to  me  than  any  gardens  of 
Alcinous,  where  we  are  moraily  sure 
of  the  earliest  peas  and  ’sparagus. 
Bow-street,  where  the  thieves  are  ex¬ 
amined,  within  a  few  yards  of  us. 
Mary  had  not  been  here  four-and- 
twenty  hours  before  she  saw  a  thief. 
She  sits  at  the  window  working,  and 
casually  throwing  out  her  eyes,  she 
sees  a  concourse  of  people  coming  this 
way,  with  a  constable  to  conduct  the 
solemnity.  These  little  incidents 
agreeably  diversify  a  female  life. 

Equally  spirited  in  an  exuberant  let¬ 
ter  to  Tom  Hood  is  the  description  of 
the  move  from  Colebrook  to  Enfield 
just  ten  years  later:— 
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We  shall  get  in  by  Michael’s  Mass. 
’Twas  with  some  pain  we  were  evuls’d 
from  Colebrook.  You  may  find  some 
of  our  flesh  sticking  to  the  door  posts. 
To  change  habitations  is  to  die  to 
them,  and  in  my  time  I  have  died 
seven  deaths.  ...  It  is  not  our  inten¬ 
tion  to  abandon  Regent-street  and 
West-end  perambulations  (monastic 
and  terrible  thought!),  but  occasionally 
to  breathe  the  fresher  air  of  the  me¬ 
tropolis.  We  shall  put  up  a  bed-room 
or  two  for  occasional  ex-rustication. 
Plays  too  we’ll  see— perhaps  our  own. 

.  .  .  Old  homely  tell-truths  and  leam- 
truths  in  the  virtuous  shades  of  En¬ 
field.  Liars  again  and  mocking  gibers 
in  the  coffee  houses  and  resorts  of  Lon¬ 
don.  What  can  a  mortal  man  desire 
more  for  his  bi-parted  nature? 

0  the  curds  and  cream  you  shall  eat 
with  us  here! 

0  the  turtle  soup  and  lobster  salads 
we  shall  devour  with  you  there! 

O  the  old  books  we  shall  peruse  here! 
O  the  new  nonsense  we  shall  trifle- 
over  there! 

O  Sir  T.  Browne!— here. 

O  Mr.  Hood  and  Mr.  Jordan  there. 

But  moves,  alas!  are  not  such  exhila¬ 
rating  things  as  they  first  appear. 
The  great  move  of  all.  the  Hegira  or 
Flight  from  Leadenhall  when  Charles 
Lamb,  clericus  olim,  “came  home  for 
ever,’’  took  place  on  March  29,  1825, 
and  for  a  space  of  two  or  three  years 
the  aspirations  of  the  bi-parted  Caro¬ 
lus.  “Eliambo,”  the  town  and  rustic 
Lamb,  “Urbanus  Sylvaiius.”  were  mod¬ 
erately  realized.  His  health  is  fairly 
good,  he  has  that  chief  Spirit  of 
Riches,  Time,  he  has  his  £441  net  per 
annum,  no  office  hours  nor  irksome  or¬ 
ders  to  obey;  the  chief  specific  anxi¬ 
eties  of  earlier  days,  the  health  of 
Mar.v  and  the  price  of  mutton,  have 
sensibly  diminished.  His  adopted 
child  Emma  Isola  brings  a  ray  of  sun¬ 
shine  into  the  literary  life  of  the  Tooth¬ 
ache  and  its  relieving  Gumboil,  as  he 
once  described  Brother  and  Sister  over 
their  nightly  task.  The  swell  and  vol¬ 


ume  of  his  interest  in  life  does  not 
seem  perceptibly  lessened— at  least  for 
a  time.  Gradually,  however,  an  insist¬ 
ent  melancholy,  with  but  little  repin¬ 
ing,  yet  ineffably  sad  and  conveying  a 
lament  as  of  some  unsatisfied  instincts, 
succeeds  the  more  palpable  worries  of 
middle  life  and  creeps  sloTvly  but  surely 
over  the  spirit  of  the  correspondence. 
The  gravitation  of  the  pointer  to  a 
more  settled  melancholy  may  almost 
be  said  to  begin  with  the  letter  of 
January,  1827,  on  the  death  of  “Poor 
Norris,’’  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and 
pathetic  ever  penned.  “He  was  my 
friend  and  my  father’s  friend  all  the 
life  I  can  remember.  I  seem  to  have 
made  foolish  friendships  ever  since. 

.  .  .  To  the  last  he  called  me  Charley. 
I  have  none  to  call  me  Charley  now.’’ 
There  is  a  sureness  of  touch  about 
every  sentence  here  which  is  almost 
Shakespearean,  not  In  the  sense  of  the 
writer  of  worked-up  bravura  passages 
such  as  the  Mab  speech  of  Mercutio 
or  the  Seven  Ages  of  Man  (to  which 
might  be  compared  Lamb’s  worked-up 
and  re-copieti  tours  de  force  such  as 
tlie  description  of  Hillingdon  Rural 
Church),  but  as  the  artist  of  maturer 
experience.  Lamb  comes  out  here  into 
the  wider  horizon  of  literature.  A 
glimpse  of  him  in  a  melancholy  far  re¬ 
moved  from  that  of  five  years  back, 
when  he  w’as  aweary  of  the  world, 
with  a  skull  to  let  and  not  enough  voli¬ 
tion  to  comb  out  his  eyebrows,  is  pre¬ 
sented  in  a  most  depressing  letter  to 
“B.B.’’  of  July,  1829.  Dolefully  dream¬ 
ing  of  Covent-garden,  weary  of  all-day¬ 
long  days  In  the  country  (by  caudle 
and  firelight  one  may  court  oblivion 
of  the  detestable  verdure),  the  bodies 
he  cared  for,  he  lamented,  were  in  their 
graves;  his  old  clubs  had  crumbled 
away;  when  he  w^as  In  town  there  was 
nowhere  to  go,  and  back  at  home  he 
moped  like  a  sick  cat  in  a  comer.  A 
void  was  created  even  by  the  depart¬ 
ure  of  an  ill-tempered  maid,  a  homely 
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piece,  succeeded  by  an  attentive  and 
amiable  girl,  but  a  new  combr,  less 
than  a  cat.  Just  better  than  a  dresser. 
Books  indeed!  Empty  things  in  boards 
they  club  for  at  book  clubs.  The  maga¬ 
zines  of  to-day— what  trash!  So  he  de¬ 
plores  a  later  day.  He  suffers  from  a 
surfeit  of  time  (no  work  is  so  far  worse 
than  all  work!).  The  mind  preys  on  it¬ 
self— in  solitude.  He  is  absolutely 
alone.  Mary’s  absences  grow  in  fre¬ 
quency  and  in  length.  Formerly  they 
were  “nice  little  durations”  of  six 
weeks  or  so.  Now  “half  her  life  she  is 
dead  to  me.”  The  prejudices,  the  oddi¬ 
ties  and  reticences,  which  often  ren¬ 
dered  him  unaccountable  to  strangers, 
grew  upon  him  in  his  retirement.  He 
relapsed  with  an  increasing  frequency 
into  reverie  and  absent-mindedness. 
When  a  visitor  unexpectedly  arrived, 
this  slight  tenebrous  figure  in  rusty 
black  would  suddenly  disappear,  put¬ 
ting  on  his  hat  without  a  word  and 
proceeding  to  order  an  extra  pint  of 
porter  at  the  neighboring  tavern.  An 
exhilaration  for  which  porter  could 
hardly  account  was  sometimes  the  re¬ 
sult  His  “insuperable  proclivity”  grew 
upon  him  beyond  question,  and  was 
accompanied,  it  would  seem,  by  some 
manifestations  of  self-neglect,  a  habit 
of  sleeping  in  bis  clothes,  an  unkempt¬ 
ness,  which  was  just  the  thing  to  pro¬ 
voke  the  wrath  and  stimulate  the  mal¬ 
ice  of  the  Carlyles. 

Such,  however,  was  the  inextinguish¬ 
able  character  of  this  man,  this  poor, 
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unworldly  City  clerk,  son  of  a  gentle¬ 
man’s  gentleman,  and  a  grandson  of  a 
Lincolnshire  shepherd,  that  such  fiaws 
appear  as  mere  dust  in  the  balance. 
Upon  reflection,  indeed,  it  is  not  for  his 
wit,  unrivalled  as  it  was,  that  we  re¬ 
vere  him;  it  is  not  for  his  services  to 
English  criticism,  though  it  is  a  true 
saying  that  no  one  will  ever  love  the 
old  English  writers  as  he  did;  nor  is 
it  for  what  is  often  rather  widely 
spoken  of  as  bis  heroism  in  devoting 
his  life  to  his  sister— for  Mary  Lamb, 
after  all,  was  not  only  one  of  the  most 
agreeable  of  companions  when  she  was 
herself,  but  she  was  of  a  disposition 
which  rendered  her  society  almost  in¬ 
dispensable  to  Charles’s  continuous  com¬ 
fort  and  happiness.  It  is  something  be¬ 
hind  and  beyond  all  this  which  makes 
us  so  fond  of  Charles  Lamb  and  so 
proud  of  bis  being  an  Englishman.  In 
him  it  could  well  be  said  that  “the  ele¬ 
ments  were  so  mixed”  that  Nature 
might  say  of  him,  “He  was  a  good 
man.”  His  life,  too,  was  gentle,  and 
so  native  was  his  goodness  that  we 
feel  instinctively  that  no  country,  no 
nation,  however  favored,  could  produce 
such  another,  only  England.  Unique 
and  Blessed  Charles  Lamb!  We  do 
not  agree  with  Canon  Ainger  (following 
Thackeray)  in  wishing  to  canonize  him, 
but  we  admit  we  should  like  to  see 
him  beatified— for  his  is  a  dearer  name 
even  than  that  of  Blessed  Thomas 
More.  When  we  get  a  better  man  we 
may  expect  better  Letters! 


THE  GREENWICH  PENSIONER. 

“I’ll  go  no  more  a  roving  by  the  light  of  the  moon. 

My  feet  are  tired  of  roving;  my  heart  is  out  of  tune. 

My  heart  is  out  of  tune,  it  will  neither  sing  nor  sound. 

And  the  men  that  I  was  mates  with  are  under  sod  or  drowned. 
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“I’ll  go  no  more  a  roving  by  land  or  by  the  sea; 

The  mates  are  done  with  roving  that  hauled  the  ropes  with 
me. 

Or  sang  the  country  songs  as  we  wandered  through  the  shire; 

And  I  must  come  to  moorings  and  gather  to  the  fire.” 
iker.  John  Masefield. 


THE  SWARMING  OF  BEES. 


Although  in  nearly  everything  that 
relates  to  the  habits  of  bees  our  knowl¬ 
edge  has"  progressed  a  long  way  be¬ 
yond  that  of  the  ancients  as  displayed 
by  Virgil  in  the  fourth  Georgic,  there 
is  still  one  particular  in  which  it  has 
advanced  little.  Concerning  the  social 
economy  of  bees  in  general,  the  curious 
life-historj'  of  the  queen  mother,  the 
sub-division  of  labor  between  the 
sexes,  the  control  at  will  by  the  bees 
of  the  population  of  the  hive,  and  of 
the  relative  numbers  of  the  various 
kinds  of  its  inhabitants,  not  to  speak 
of  the  problems  of  inheritance,  trans¬ 
mission  and  descent  which  at  one  time 
so  puzzled  Darwin  that  he  tells  us  he 
contemplated  abandoning  his  work  on 
the  theory  of  natural  selection  in  con¬ 
sequence,  we  have  learnt  so  much  in 
recent  years  that  we  rest  now  in  the 
calm  assurance  of  at  least  relative 
knowledge.  As  to  the  origin  and  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  swarming  habit  in  bees 
there  is  still,  however,  much  doubt. 
Our  ignorance  on  the  subject  seems 
in  one  way  even  more  profound 
than  before,  for  with  closer  observation 
it  becomes  more  difficult  to  accept 
the  comparatively  simple  explanations 
.which  were  at  one  time  current 
Anyone  who  has  not  seen  a  strong 
colony  of  bees  swarm— and  the  number 
of  persons  who  have  seen  it  is  few, 
more  especially  in  these  days  of  im¬ 
proved  bee-keeping  where  a  principal 
object  is  entirely  to  prevent  swarming 
— has  missed  one  of  the  sights  of  life. 
The  present  writer,  who  has  kept  bees 
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for  purposes  of  study  for  over  twenty 
years,  including  two  years  in  a  popu¬ 
lous  district  near  the  centre  of  London, 
is  inclined  to  think  that  the  complexity 
of  the  instincts  involved  in  the  phe¬ 
nomenon  of  swarming  is  much  greater 
than  is  generally  supposed.  As  a  mere 
spectacle  the  sight  of  a  swarm  of  bees 
leaving  the  parent  hive  is  one  to  make 
a  lasting  impression  even  on  a  trained 
scientific  mind  when  observed  for  the 
first  time.  In  the  midst  of  a  still  sum¬ 
mer  afternoon  of  the  month  of  May 
or  June,  to  see  fifty  thousand  to  one 
hundred  thousand  bees  suddenly  and 
almost  without  warning  rush  from 
their  home  as  if  they  were  Inhabitants 
of  a  building  fleeing  from  fire,  is  a 
sight  calculated  to  arrest  attention 
from  the  outset.  The  stream,  which 
only  takes  a  few  minutes  In  issuing, 
is  so  strong  that  it  will  sweep  away 
even  relatively  large  and  heavy  ob¬ 
jects.  Every  one  of  the  units,  too,  is 
visibly  instinct  with  an  excitement 
which  is  not  often  paralleled  and 
which  can  scarcely  be  exceeded  else¬ 
where  in  life.  The  cloud  of  bees,  as  It 
rises  into  the  air,  always  at  first  in  a 
more  or  less  limited  space  in  front 
of  the  hive.  Is  apparently  a  bewildering 
chaos  of  excitement  and  sound.  That 
there  should  be  any  organized  direction 
by  leaders  or  scouts  (and  the  popular 
idea  that  the  queen  is  the  leader  on 
such  occasions  has  often  been  proved 
to  be  wrong)  seems  utterly  impossible. 
Yet  the  vast  army  In  a  minute  or  two 
grows  together  under  a  single  purpose. 
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less  obvious  when  the  bees  alight  on 
a  neighboring  bush  or  tree,  but  more 
striking  if  they  elect,  as  they  some¬ 
times  do,  to  take  their  course  in  a 
straight  line  across  country  with  a 
great  roaring  sound  and  at  a  pace  at 
which  they  can  hardly  be  followed  on 
foot.  The  swarm  nearly  always  alights 
tirst  in  a  hanging  mass  from  a  slender 
branch  of  a  tree  or  bush— a  position 
which  has  no  visible  relationship  what¬ 
ever  to  the  previous  home  or  to  any 
previous  habit  of  the  bees.  The  whole 
series  of  acts  in  which  the  flight  cul¬ 
minates  is  deeply  interesting  in  many 
aspects.  We  probably  see  in  it  relics 
of  aborted  habits  and  instincts  in  the 
bees  indicating  stages  of  bee-history 
long  ante-social,  possibly  recalling  cli¬ 
mates  and  scenes  far  different  to  our 
own,  and  even  suggesting  past  ages  of 
geological  time.  In  no  book  dealing 
with  the  natural  history  of  the  bee 
has  the  writer  found  any  remarks  on 
the  curious  and  evidently  signiflcant  be¬ 
havior  of  the  bees  when  they  are  be¬ 
ing  hived  after  their  flight  in  a  swarm. 
As  soon  as  the  mass  of  bees  has  set¬ 
tled.  every  indication  of  the  swarm  as 
a  whole  and  of  its  individual  units  is 
one  of  profound  depression.  The  bees 
seem  almost  visibly  to  realize  that  they 
have  been  carried  away  by  some  un¬ 
controllable  primordial  instinct  far  be¬ 
yond  the  bounds  and  spirit  of  the  dis¬ 
cretion  usually  exercised  in  their  well- 
ordereil  and  circumspect  lives.  This 
is  shown  in  many  interesting  ways. 
If  a  bee  w’hich  has  been  numbed  with 
the  cold  is  warmed  to  life,  or  if  one 
that  has  been  half-drowned  is  dried 
and  warmed,  it  will  in  either  case 
when  placetl  in  the  hive  show  its  in¬ 
tense  relief  (not  simply  pleasure,  for 
this  is  shown  differently)  in  a  way  pe¬ 
culiar  to  bees.  One  of  the  hinder 
rings  of  the  body  will  be  withdrawn 
from  that  which  projects  over  it,  and 
the  insec-t  will  gently  fan  its  wings, 
giving  off  the  while  an  agreeable  aro¬ 


matic  odor.  When  preparations  are 
made  to  hive  a  swarm  almost  every 
bee  in  the  mass  when  it  is  moved  be¬ 
gins  to  show  its  intense  relief  in  this 
way,  setting  up  a  gentle  humming 
noise  and  giving  off  in  the  aggregate 
with  its  fellows  quite  a  fragrant  breeze. 
The  action  seems  to  indicate  as  cleariy 
as  possible  that  the  bees  had  formed 
the  gloomiest  conclusions  as  to  the  re¬ 
sult  of  their  mad  escapade,  and  that 
this  return  to  civilized  life,  as  indi¬ 
cated  by  the  new  hive,  seems  more 
than  they  had  ventured  to  hope  for, 
and  almost  too  good  to  be  true.  A 
very  simple  and  apparently  reasonable 
explanation  of  swarming  which  used 
to  prevail  was  that  it  was  connected 
with  the  mating  flight  of  the  queen. 
This  is  now  known  to  be  incorrect,  as 
it  is  always  the  old  queen  who  goes 
off  with  the  sw’arm,  while  the  mating 
flight  of  the  young  queen  takes 
place  unattended.  The  explanation  has 
therefore  been  dismissed.  Yet  that  the 
phenomenon  of  swarming  w'as  origi- 
naliy  associated  with  the  mating  llight 
and  that  the  excitement  of  the  young 
w’orkers  is  due  in  part  to  the  stimula¬ 
tion  of  some  surviving  though  aborted 
instinct  of  the  mating  flight  in  their 
case  there  seems  some  reason  to  sup¬ 
pose.  The  immediate  cause  of  the 
swarm  issuing  from  the  hive  is  the 
excitement  of  the  old  queen,  wdio  is 
intolerant  of  the  young  queen  or 
<iueens  which  the  workers  have  reared. 
Want  of  room  is  a  reason  generally 
given  for  the  sw^arming  of  bees,  but 
in  man}'  cases,  and  probably  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  this  explanation 
will  be  found  to  be  obviously  incor¬ 
rect.  Swarming  is  evidently  an  event 
in  the  life  of  the  community  which  the 
bees  have  not  altogether  under  con¬ 
trol,  which  probably  Is  in  part  related 
to  instincts  acquired  before  the  social 
stage,  and  which  now  often  proves  to 
be  a  disaster  in  unduly  reducing  the 
numbers  of  the  hive.  The  common 
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black  bee  of  this  country,  as  also  the  earlier  instinct  of  the  bees  correspond- 
improved  Ligurian  variety,  is  supposed  ing  to  different  conditions  and  to  a  cli- 
to  be  a  native  of  the  region  round  the  mate  warmer  than  that  which  they  at 
Mediterranean  in  Europe  and  Asia.  In  present  frequent  in  a  wild  state  in  Eu- 
its  wild  state  and  when  it  escapes  from  rope  and  Asia.  Apis  vielUfera,  our  com- 
the  control  of  man  this  bee  usually  mon  honey-bee,  is  not  found  in  India, 
builds  its  combs  in  dark  places  under  and  the  well-known  bees  of  that  and 
cover  such  as  hollow  trees  or  sheltered  other  tropical  countries  which  build 
situations  in  old  walls  or  buildings,  their  combs  from  the  branches  of  trees 
In  America,  where  great  numbers,  the  are  of  different  species, 
descendants  of  escaped  colonies,  are  The  swarming  of  ants  is,  in  some  of 
found  in  the  woods,  the  bees  nearly  its  features,  distantly  suggestive  of 
always  build  in  hollow  logs.  A  what  takes  place  amongst  bees.  In 
swarm,  however,  as  already  stated,  this  case,  however,  the  event  may  be 
almost  Invariably  alights  first  on  the  seen  to  be  closely  and  even  solely  con- 
branch  of  a  tree  or  bush.  Bee-keepers  uected  with  the  mating  fiight  of  the 
say  that  the  object  of  this  is  to  se-  perfect  males  and  females.  On  a  still 
cure  a  temporary  resting-place  while  evening  in  August  all  the  ants’  nests 
the  bees  send  out  scouts  to  explore  the  In  a  locality  may  be  seen  to  be  swarm- 
neighborhootl  for  a  suitable  abotle  un-  lug  at  the  same  time.  The  workers 
der  cover.  This  bees  have  been  ob-  bring  out  great  numbers  of  perfect  fe- 
served  to  do.  The  writer,  however,  males  and  males,  to  the  rearing  of 
once  allowed  a  swarm  to  remain  on  a  which  they  have  devoted  most  of  their 
bush  on  which  they  had  alighted.  He  energies  during  the  season.  There  la 
was  surprised  to  find  that  the  bees  did  much  excitement— and  these  latter  take 
not  move  again,  but  proceeded  to  fiight  upward  into  the  still  air,  meet-, 
build  combs,  hanging  them  from  the  ing  their  mates  on  the  wing.  The 
branches,  and  in  a  few  weeks  these  queens  soon  return  and  may  be  seen 
had  attained  considerable  size.  The  deliberately  taking  off  their  wings 
bees  and  combs  were  quite  unprotected  when  they  reach  the  ground  again,  as 
from  the  weather,  but  honey  was  they  will  have  no  further  use  for  them 
stored  and  brood  was  produced  in  the  in  the  ordered  economy  of  the  ants, 
comb  as  if  the  Insects  had  been  in  their  In  the  swarming  of  ants  the  workers 
usual  haunts.  The  writer  has  never  therefore  take  no  part  which  corres- 
heard  of  another  case  although  he  has  ponds  to  that  of  the  worker  bees  in  the 
often  mentioned  the  fact  to  bee-keep-  swarm  which  proceeds  from  the  hive, 
ers;  and  it  would  seem  to  point  to  an 
The  Outlook. 
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Timid  and  strange,  like  a  ghost,  I  pass  the  familiar  portals. 

Echoing  now  like  a  tomb,  they  accept  me  no  more  as  of  old; 

Yet  I  go  wistfully  onward,  a  shade  thro’  a  kingdom  of  mortals 
Wanting  a  face  to  greet  me,  a  hand  lo  grasp  and  to  hold. 

Hardly  I  know  as  I  go  If  the  beautiful  City  Is  only 
Mocking  me  under  the  moon,  with  Its  streams  and  Its  willows  agleam. 
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Whether  the  City  of  friends  or  I  that  am  friendiess  and  loneiy. 

Whether  the  boys  that  go  by  or  the  time-worn  towers  be  the  dream; 

Whether  the  walls  that  I  know,  or  the  unknown  fugitive  faces, 

Faces  like  those  that  I  loved,  faces  that  haunt  and  waylay. 

Faces  so  like  and  unlike,  in  the  dim  unforgettable  places. 

Startling  the  heart  into  sickness  that  aches  with  the  sweet  of  the  May,— 

Whether  all  these  or  the  world  with  its  wars  be  the  wandering  shadows! 

Ah,  sweet  over  green-gloomed  waters  the  may  hangs,  crimson  and  white; 

And  quiet  canoes  creep  down  by  the  warm  gold  dusk  of  the  meadows 
Lapping  with  little  splashes  and  ripples  of  silvery  light. 

Others  like  me  have  returned:  I  shall  see  the  old  faces  to-morrow, 

Down  by  the  gay-colored  barges,  alert  for  the  throb  of  the  oars. 

Wanting  to  row  once  again,  or  tenderly  jesting  with  sorrow 
Up  the  old  stairways  and  noting  the  strange  new  names  on  the  doors. 

Is  it  a  dream?  And  I  know  not  nor  care  if  there  be  an  awaking 
Ever  at  all  any  more,  for  the  years  that  have  torn  us  apart. 

Few,  so  few  as  they  are,  will  ever  be  rending  and  breaking: 

Sooner  by  far  than  l  knew  have  they  wrought  this  change  for  my  heart! 

Well;  I  grow  used  to  it  now!  Could  the  dream  but  remain  and  for  ever. 
With  the  flowers  round  the  gray  quadrangle  laughing  as  time  grows  old! 

•  For  the  waters  go  down  to  the  sea,  but  the  sky  still  gleams  on  the  river! 
We  plucked  them— but  there  shall  be  lilies,  ivory  lilies  and  gold. 

And  still,  in  the  beautiful  City,  the  river  of  life  is  no  duller. 

Only  a  little  strange  as  the  eighth  hour  dreamily  chimes. 

In  the  City  of  friends  and  echoes,  ribbons  and  music  and  color. 

Lilac  and  blossoming  chestnut,  willows  and  whispering  limes. 

Over  the  Radcliffe  Dome  the  moon  as  the  ghost  of  a  flower 
Weary  and  white  awakes  in  the  phantom  flelds  of  the  sky: 

The  trustful  shepherded  clouds  are  asleep  over  steeple  and  tower. 

Dark  under  Magdalen  walls  the  Cher  like  a  dream  goes  by. 

Back,  we  come  wandering  back,  poor  ghosts,  to  the  home  that  one  misses 
Out  in  the  shelterless  world,  the  world  that  was  heaven  to  us  then. 

Back  from  the  coil  and  the  vastness,  the  stars  and  the  boundless  abysses. 
Like  monks  from  a  pilgrimage  stealhg  in  bliss  to  their  cloisters  again. 

City  of  dreams  that  we  lost,  accept  now  the  gift  we  Inherit— 

Love,  such  a  love  as  we  knew  not  of  old  In  the  blaze  of  our  noon. 

We  that  have  found  thee  at  last,  half  City,  half  heavenly  Spirit, 

While  over  a  mist  of  spires  the  sunset  mellows  the  moon. 


Tb*  BpaeUtor. 


Alfred  Noyes. 
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THE  AFTER-DINNER  ORATORY  OF  AMERICA. 


The  after-dinner  speech  of  America  is 
framed  in  a  peculiar  and  distinct  repu¬ 
tation  of  its  own.  It  is  a  phase  of 
intellectual  effort  .that  has  no  counter¬ 
part  elsewhere.  The  popular  concep¬ 
tion  of  it  existing  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic  associates  it  with  good  stories, 
riant  humor,  graceful  rhetoric,  quaint 
conceits,  and  a  genius  for  dexterously 
manipulating  and  alternating  in  a  brief 
compass  the  lighter  and  graver  shades 
of  thought.  To  reach  the  accepted 
standard  of  American  criticism  it  must 
have  all  the  choice  qualities  of  Sheri¬ 
dan’s  dialogue.  It  must  be  a  gem  in 
prose  as  one  of  Austin  Dobson’s  mas¬ 
terpieces  is  in  poetry.  It  must  sparkle 
and  effervesce  like  the  higher  brands 
of  champagne.  It  must  be  as  spontane¬ 
ous,  or  at  all  events,  appear  to  be 
as  spontaneous,  as  the  irrepressible 
waters  of  a  mountain  spring.  The  man 
who  labors  with  an  after-dinner  speech 
in  Boston  or  New  York  is  lost.  It  will 
not,  however,  appear  surprising  that 
this  post-prandial  eloquence  of  America 
has  won  for  itself  a  unique  fame  when 
it  is  remembered  that  amongst  those 
who  have  frequently  responded  to  the 
toast-master’s  call  in  that  country  have 
been  such  men  as  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes,  James  Russell  Lowell,  Mark 
Twain,  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  Colonel 
John  Hay,  Edmund  Clarence  Stedman, 
William  Cullen  Bryant,  George  William 
Curtis,  William  Dean  Howells,  White- 
law  Reid,  Charles  Dudley  Warner, 
Joseph  Hodges  Choate,  and  Chauncey 
Mitchell  Depew.  For  what  a  wealth 
of  charming,  playful,  gossamer  fancies 
these  names  stand!  The  very  mention 
of  them  conjures  up  delightful  visions 
of  festive  boards  from  which  a  stern 
decree  of  outlawry  banishes  everything 
hostile  to  genial  friendship,  buoyant 
gaiety,  and  robust  cheerfulness.  A 


random  summons  to  any  one  of  this 
goodiy  Company  never  failed  to  find 
an  expert  in  the  dainty  art  of  illustrat¬ 
ing  how  possible  it  is  that  “a  man  may 
say  a  wise  thing  though  he  say  it  with 
a  laugh.”  And  in  the  case  of  the  men 
whom  I  have  named,  as  well  as  of 
others  whom  I  might  readily  cite,  their 
laughter  was  always  healthy,  stimulat¬ 
ing,  and  contagious,  for  the  simple  rea¬ 
son  that  the  happy  humor  which  pro¬ 
voked  the  hilarity  was  never  sour  nor 
cynical  nor  calculated  to  leave  a  wound 
behind.  To  these  fellows  of  infinite 
jest  the  tribute  which  Moore  paid  to 
the  author  of  The  School  for  Scandal 
might  well  be  extended— 

Whose  humor,  as  gay  as  the  fire-fly’s 
light. 

Played  round  every  subject  and 
shone  as  it  played, 

W’hose  wit  in  the  combat,  as  gentle  as 
bright. 

Ne’er  carried  a  heart-stain  away  on 
its  blade. 

There  is  no  difiBculty  in  comprehending 
why  a  social  function  which  held 
within  itself  the  power  of  attracting 
the  presence  of  men  of  this  stamp 
should  steadily  develop  Into  a  perma¬ 
nent  feature  of  American  life. 

It  would  be  an  interesting,  and  prob¬ 
ably  an  entertaining,  enterprise  to 
trace  systematically  the  evolution  of 
the  after-dinner  speech  of  America. 
Doubtless  there  was  a  time  when  the 
accompaniments  and  surroundings  of 
a  public  dinner  in  London  and  New 
York  were  practically  alike  in  their  de¬ 
tails.  However  great  may  have  been 
the  difference  between  the  dispositions 
and  constitutional  theories  of  the  early 
Hollanders  of  the  settlement  on  the 
Hudson  and  the  incoming  New  Eng¬ 
landers,  and  however  marked  the  con- 
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trast  may  have  been  later  on  in  the 
same  respects  between  the  type  that 
sprung  from  the  union  of  these  Uwo 
and  the  stay-at-home  Briton,  all  of 
them  came  ultimately  to  offer  a  com¬ 
mon  allegiance  to  the  seductive  autoc¬ 
racy  of  an  all-powerful  chef,  Hol¬ 
lander,  New  Englander,  and  Briton  alike 
drifted  pacifically  and  unresistingly  to 
the  comforting  conclusion  that  the 
psychological  moment  at  which  human 
nature  found  itself  best  fitted  to  exalt 
human  virtues,  and  to  extend  a  sweet 
forbearance  to  human  weaknesses,  fol¬ 
lowed  immediately  on  a  generous  and 
ungrudging  satisfaction  being  given  to 
a  patient  and  waiting  appetite.  It  was 
discovered  that  at  that  precise  juncture 
a  benign  pax  voMscum  held  sovereign 
sway.  So  men  came  together  around 
a  dinner  table  to  do  honor  to  some 
special  or  distinguished  guest,  or  to 
celebrate  some  conspicuous  national 
event  In  "which  the  people  at  large 
took  a  legitimate  pride.  The  early 
fashion  on  those  occasions,  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic,  was  to  do  justice 
to  a  toast-list,  which  was  kept  within 
moderate  limits,  in  speeches,  eloquent 
occasionally  but  serious  at  all  times. 
The  age  then  took  its  responsibilities 
with  greater  gravity  than  ours,  I  am 
afraid.  Is  in  the  habit  of  doing.  Cul¬ 
ture  had  not  learned  how  to  disport  it¬ 
self  so  cunningly  as  it  does  nowadays. 
Hence,  even  in  America,  if  an  orator 
had  the  temerity  to  lean  towards  any- 
^ing  savoring  of  levity  in  proposing, 
or  responding  to,  a  toast  such  as  “The 
Day  We  Celebrate,”  or  “The  Memory 
We  Honor,”  his  conduct  would  be  re¬ 
sented  with  something  like  the  indigna¬ 
tion  shown  by  a  few  over-sensitive 
American  Dutchmen  when  Washing¬ 
ton  Irving,  masquerading  as  Diedrich 
Knickerbocker,  published  his  inimita¬ 
ble  History  of  Neto  York.  But  “old 
times  are  changed,  old  manners  gone,” 
as  a  convenient  illustration  may  serve 
to  show.  There  is  still  extant  a  speech 


delivered  at  the  annual  dinner  of  the 
New  England  Society  of  New  York  in 
1850  by  Daniel  Webster,  a  name  fa¬ 
mous  in  the  annals  of  American  states¬ 
manship.  This  speech,  which  runs  to 
a  considerable  length,  was  one  made 
in  response  to  the  toast  of  “The  Con¬ 
stitution  and  the  Union.”  It  is  full 
of  noble  eloquence  and  virile  thought, 
and  is  inspired  throughout  by  a  lofty 
sentiment  of  patriotism.  There  is, 
however,  no  note  of  humor  in  it,  nor 
does  it  contain  a  single  anecdote  or 
an  amusing  story  which  might  have 
tickled  the  orator’s  fellow-diners.  The 
report  of  the  speech  is  plentifully  stud¬ 
ded  with  “prolonged  applause,”  “tumul¬ 
tuous  applause,”  and  “loud  and  re¬ 
peated  cheers,”  but  there  Is  a  notable 
absence  of  any  record  of  “laughter.” 
This  rigidly  earnest  and  strenuous 
style  of  address  suggests  itself  as  be¬ 
ing  in  natural  keeping  with  the  ac¬ 
cepted  character  of  that  uncompromis¬ 
ing  zealot— the  Puritan  of  Plymouth 
Rock,  whose  achievements  as  a  pio¬ 
neer  settler,  and  a  model  in  qualities  of 
ascetic  self-denial  which  his  descend¬ 
ants  have  scarcely  maintained  In  their 
integrity,  are  commemorated  annually, 
on  the  22nd  of  December,  at  numerous 
choice  and  high-class  dinners  promoted 
in  leading  American  centres  by  a  mul¬ 
titude  of  New  England  societies. 

The  more  modern  taste,  however,  is 
not  so  exacting  as  that  which  seems  to 
have  ruled  in  Daniel  Webster’s  day. 
Even  the  grim  Puritan  tradition,  with 
all  its  warp  and  woof  of  austerity  and 
aloofness  from  frivolity,  now  finds  it¬ 
self  used  as  a  toy  and  sported  with 
by  the  Bohemianism  of  the  after-dinner 
speech.  The  same  New  England  So¬ 
ciety  of  New  York,  which  was  stirred 
to  enthusiasm  half  a  century  ago  by 
Webster’s  impassioned  periods,  honors 
the  memory  of  the  men  of  the  May- 
fUncer  in  our  time  by  laughing  boister¬ 
ously  at  the  merry  sallies  of  such 
exemplary  Puritans  as  Mark  Twain 
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and  Chauncey  M.  Depew.  It  is  ex¬ 
tremely  improbable  that  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers  ever  frittered  away  a  moment 
idly  by  speculating  as  to  whether  or 
not  they  were  destined  to  fill  a  niche  in 
history.  But  if  they  ever  weakly  al¬ 
lowed  such  a  piece  of  vanity  to  force 
its  ungodly  way  into  their  thoughts 
for  a  passing  instant,  they  were  hap¬ 
pily  saved,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  from  any 
fore-knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the 
verbal  homage  that  would  be  paid  to 
their  record  and  character  on  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  the  twentieth  century.  One 
can  imagine  the  pang  of  horror,  the 
agony  of  affliction,  and  then  the  right¬ 
eous  rage  which  would  have  overtaken 
that  stalwart  Puritan  divine.  Cotton 
Mather,  if  he  had  been  present,  say,  at 
the  annual  dinner  given  by  this  New 
England  Society  of  New  York  exactly 
fifty  years  after  the  one  at  which 
Daniel  Webster  spoke.  I  mention  this 
dinner,  not  because  there  was  anything 
exceptionally  remarkable  about  it,  but 
simply  because  fifty  years  is  a  nice 
round  period.  It  was  held  in  the 
Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel  on  the  22nd  of 
December,  1899,  and  we  may  assume 
that  it  was  sumptuously  served.  The 
chair  was  occupied  by  the  president 
of  the  society.  Judge  Henry  E.  How¬ 
land,  and  his  introductory  after-dinner 
speech,  which  framed  a  fine  panegyric 
of  the  olden  Puritans,  exhibited  the 
usual  happy  blend  of  good  stories 
and  polished  rhetoric.  Cotton  Mather 
might  have  tolerated  the  rhetoric,  but 
his  leniency,  it  is  to  be  feared,  would 
scarcely  have  extended  to  the  stories. 
As  he  listened  to  them,  and  associated 
them  with  the  delicacies  of  the  table, 
which  had  just  been  cleared  away, 
there  would  have  been  considerable 
danger  of  bis  angrily  demanding  if  the 
levity  in  speech  and  the  riotousness  in 
living,  which  bad  cost  an  English  king 
his  bead,  bad  returned  to  the  land? 
His- first  shock,  in  all  likelihood,  would 
have  come  with  Judge  Howland’s  first 


story.  That  §tory  is  reported  in  this 
fashion; 

The  grim,  stem  Puritan,  with  the 
austere  face  and  peaked  bat,  and  the 
lean,  wild,  loping  Indian  are  here  sup¬ 
planted  by  a  company  whose  well- 
rounded  figures  and  genial  faces  reflect 
the  assurance  of  the  possession  of  sky¬ 
scraping  buildings,  pipe  lines,  through 
lines,  warehouses,  well-stuffed  deposit 
vaults,  and  comfortable  bank  accounts 
(laughter),  upon  whom  smile  from  those 
boxes  the  blessings  which,  like  those 
of  Providence,  come  from  above  (ap¬ 
plause)  and  cause  us  to  echo  the  senti¬ 
ment  unconsciously  expressed  by  the 
lady  who  was  distributing  tracts  in  the 
streets  of  London.  She  banded  one  to 
a  cabman;  he  gianced  at  it,  handed  it 
back,  touched  his  hat,  and  politely 
said:  “Thank  you,  lady,  I  am  a  married 
man”  (laughter).  She  looked  nervously 
at  the  title,  which  was,  “Abide  .with 
me”  (laughter)  and  hurriedly  departed. 
Under  this  inspiration  we  agree  with 
the  proverb  of  the  Eastern  sage:  “To 
be  constant  in  love  to  one  is  good;  to 
be  constant  to  manj’  is  great”  (laugh¬ 
ter).  But  we  must  remember,  while 
the  critical  eyes  of  our  households  are 
upon  us,  that  our  halos  will  never  be 
too  small  for  our  heads”  (laughter). 

After  this,  if  the  Puritan  divine  re¬ 
mained  calm  enough  to  venture  on  a 
piece  of  criticism,  he  would  probably 
say  that  in  the  following  story  Judge 
Howland  pointed  an  important  histori¬ 
cal  truth  by  a  frivolous  illustration: 

The  archbishop  and  ministers  of 
King  James,  who  drove  these  men  and 
the  26,000  who  followed  them,  the 
flower  of  the  English  Puritans,  from 
England,  like  Louis  the  Fourteenth, 
when  he  sent  the  Huguenots  into  exile 
by  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nan¬ 
tes,  furnished  an  example  to  that  mas¬ 
ter  of  the  school  where  the  Eton  sys¬ 
tem  of  flogging  prevailed.  On  a 
Saturday  morning  the  delinquents  were 
called  up  to  be  flogged.  One  of  the 
boys  inquired,  “What  am  1  to  be  pun¬ 
ished  for,  sir?”  “I  don’t  know,  but 
your  name  is  down  on  the  list,  and  I 
shall  have  to  go  through  with  it;”  and 
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the  lloggiDg  was  administered.  The 
boy  made  such  a  fuss  that  the  master 
looked  oyer  the  list  on  his  return  to 
his  rooms,  to  see  whether  he  had  made 
a  mistake,  and  found  that  he  had 
whipped  the  confirmation  ciass  (laugh¬ 
ter). 

Another  story  told  by  Judge  Howland 
would  scarcely  fall  with  any  more 
soothing  effect  on  the  mind  of  Cotton 
Mather,  who  would,  likely,  instead  of 
being  moved  by  a  sense  of  humor,  see 
in  the  recital  only  a  spirit  of  shocking 
irreverence: 

There  have  been  times  in  the  later 
history  of  the  country  when  the  Puri¬ 
tan  was  not  altogether  popular,  and  the 
feeling  entertained  towards  him  and 
his  descendants  was  expressed  like 
that  at  a  Liberal  meeting  in  Scotland, 
where  the  proceedings  were  being 
open^  by  prayer,  and  the  reverend 
gentleman  prayed  fervently  that  “the 
Liberals  might  hang  a’  thegither.”  He 
was  interrupted  by  a  loud  and  irrev¬ 
erent  “Amen”  from  the  back  of  the 
hall.  “Not,  O  Lord,”  went  on  the 
clergyman,  “in  the  sense  in  which  that 
profane  scoffer  would  have  you  to 
understand,  but  that  they  may  hang 
thegither  in  accord  and  concord.”  “I 
dinna  care  so  much  what  kind  of  a 
cord  it  is,”  struck  in  a  voice,  “sae  lang 
as  it  is  a  strong  cord”  (laughter). 

This  close  association  of  prayer  and 
laughter  would  again  grate  harshly 
on  the  listener's  ears  in  the  succeeding 
illustrations  of  the  Judge: 

Fortunately  for  them,  and  perhaps 
for  the  world,  opinions  differed  enough 
to  give  them  a  chance.  “You  can’t 
always  tell,”  said  a  man,  at  the  end 
of  a  discussion,  “what  one’s  neighbors 
think  of  him.”  “I  came  mighty  near 
knowing  once,”  said  a  citizen,  with  a 
reminiscent  look,  “but  the  Jury  dis¬ 
agreed”  (laughter).  But  with  the  Puri¬ 
tans,  when  discussion  ceased  and  other 
arguments  began,  the  result  was  like 
that  when  the  lady  said  to  her  clergy¬ 
man,  who  was  paying  her  an  afternoon 
call,  of  her  little  boy,  who  bore  the 


marks  of  a  struggle:  “Johnny  has  been 
a  bad  little  boy  to-day;  he  has  been 
fighting,  and  has  got  a  black  eye.”  “So 
I  see,”  said  the  clergyman.  “Come  into 
the  next  room  with  me,  Johnny,  and  I 
will  pray  with  you.”  “You  had  better 
go  home,”  replied  Johnny,  “and  pray 
with  your  own  little  boy;  he  has  got 
two  black  eyes”  (laughter). 

In  this  way  the  chairman  of  the 
ninety-fourth  anniversary  banquet  of 
the  New  England  Society  of  New  York, 
only  following,  it  must  be  said,  the 
fashion  of  the  day,  seemed  to  take  a 
reckless  delight  in  keeping  up  a  run¬ 
ning  fire  of  playful  anecdotes,  just  al¬ 
lowing  his  hearers  to  pop  up  their 
heads  for  a  second  or  two  between  the 
discharges  to  catch  a  fleeting  glimpse 
of  the  actuality  of  the  struggle  and  en¬ 
durance  of  the  old-time  Puritans.  From 
these  two  commemorations  which  I 
have  instanced,  both  organized  to  do 
honor  to  the  fame  of  the  men  of  the 
Mayflower,  we  can  gather  in  a  general 
way  the  measure  of  the  change  which 
came  over  the  form  and  matter  of  the 
after-dinner  speech  in  America  be¬ 
tween  the  earlier  years  and  the  end  of 
the  late  century.  In  the  1850  speech 
of  Daniel  Webster  we  find  a  high  strain 
of  stately  eloquence  unbrokenly  pre¬ 
served.  In  the  1899  speech  of  Judge 
Howland  we  meet  with  more  composite 
art,  and  we  are  almost  coerced  into  ad¬ 
miration  by  the  singularly  fearless  way 
in  which  the  effects  of  light  and  shade 
are  handled.  Eloquence  befitting  the 
theme  of  the  orator  is  plentifully  in  evi¬ 
dence,  but  the  interval  is  never  very 
long  until  this  is  made  to  merge 
adroitly  in  the  humor  which  is  drawn 
from  the  light  comedy  of  some  felici¬ 
tous  illustration.  That  there  never 
was  the  remotest  danger  of  the  tension 
becoming  strained  will  be  obvious 
when  I  say  that  the  Judge  told  no 
fewer  than  fifteen  stories,  and  that  in 
the  report  of  his  speech  “laughtej;”  is 
bracketed  in  as  many  as  twenty-five 
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different  places.  Nor,  as  compared 
with  other  speakers  on  like  occasions, 
was  Judge  Howland  extravagantly 
facetious.  The  speech  was  a  fair, 
average  sample  of  the  method  of  treat¬ 
ment  meted  out  post-prandlally  to  all 
kinds  of  toasts,  grave  and  gay  alike, 
at  the  public-dinner  tables  of  America. 
Take,  for  instance,  an  achievement 
which  lies  to  the  credit  of  General 
Horace  Porter.  The  General  would  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  been  in  much  demand  at 
these  anniversary  dinners  of  New 
York’s' New  England  Society,  and,  in 
glancing  at  the  reports  of  four  differ¬ 
ent  speeches  of  his,  we  find  that  the 
good  things  said  by  him  in  the  course 
of  them  were  so  provocative  of  hilarity 
that  “laughter”  is  duly  recorded  no 
fewer  than  seventy-eight  times.  It  is 
not  an  unreasonable  supposition  that 
the  grim  and  sombre  personalities 
whose  memories  were  being  honored 
by  General  Porter  and  his  friends 
found  themselves,  when  in  the  flesh,  so 
weighted  down  by  solemn  contempla¬ 
tion  of  spiritual  problems  that  they 
never  laughed  so  often  in  the  whole 
course  of  their  lives. 

It  has  to  be  remarked,  further,  that 
the  rOle  of  chartered  jester  on  these 
occasions  is  not  a  monopoly  in  the 
hands  of  the  mere  layman.  Staid  and 
sober-minded  clergymen  at  these  fes¬ 
tive  gatherings  have  no  hesitation  in 
entering  the  lists  as  rivals  to  judges 
or  generals,  or,  indeed,  to  ali  comers. 
Even  the  Bench  of  Bishops  has  been 
known  to  put  aside  its  episcopal  dig¬ 
nity  for  the  time  being  to  make  fun 
out  of  the  Puritan  legend.  As  guests 
of  the  New  England  Society,  Mark 
Twain  and  Chauncey  M.  Depew  have 
ruthlessly  smitten  ennui  and  prim  for¬ 
mality,  but  neither  of  them,  at  his  best, 
was  ever  more  riotously  jocular,  in  the 
character  of  a  modern  Puritan,  than 
such  reverend  gentlemen  as  Dr.  Henry 
C.  Potter,  the  Protestant  Bishop  of 
New  York,  Rev.  Henry  Ward  Beecher, 


Rev.  Dr.  de  Witt  Talmage,  and  the 
Rev.  Joseph  H.  Twichell,  of  Hartford, 
Connecticut.  We  might,  if  we  sought 
to  establish  in  fancy  an  English  paral¬ 
lel  to  these  enjoyable  American  func¬ 
tions,  imagine  a  dinner  given  in  com¬ 
memoration  of  the  acquittal  of  the 
seven  bishops,  or  as  a  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  John  Knox,  at  which  the 
leading  toasts  would  be  entrusted  to 
distinguished  ornaments  of  the  Church 
and  State,  who,  in  preparing  their  ora¬ 
tions,  would  have  to  be  most  particu¬ 
lar  in  blending  artistically  with  any 
historical  or  philosophic  observations 
that  they  might  make  a  due  proportion 
of  the  peculiar  material  which  goes 
to  make  up  the  letterpress  usually 
found  in  association  with  the  art  of 
John  Leech,  or  Charles  Keene,  or  Phil 
May. 

That  we  have  to  invent  such  a  sup¬ 
position  shows  how  far  asunder  the 
conditions  of  after-dinner  speaking  in 
England  and  America  have  drifted.  In 
London  those  who  rise  to  speak  at  the 
Lord  Mayor’s  hospitable  board  take 
their  keynote  from  the  gravity  of  a 
Prime  Minister.  If  the  fashion  of  New 
York  crossed  the  Atlantic  a  Mansion 
House  dinner  or  a  Royal  Academy  ban¬ 
quet  would  lose  much  of  its  present 
formidable  solemnity,  and  the  reports 
of  the  proceedings  in  the  ensuing  issue 
of  the  daily  papers  would  offer  more 
cheerful  reading  than  one  flnds  embodied 
in  them  under  existing  circumstances. 
It  may  be  true,  of  course,  that  no  fair 
comparison  can  be  instituted  between 
a  Puritan  anniversary  dinner  in  New 
York  and  a  Mansion  House  banquet  in 
London.  But  w'e  can  get  over  this 
difficulty,  however,  and  have  none  of 
our  impressions  disturbed,  by  taking  a 
class  of  dinner  which  is  common  to 
both  countries.  Starting,  as  it  were, 
on  equal  terms,  nothing,  perhaps,  could 
bring  out  more  effectually  the  contrast 
between  the  two  styles  of  after-dinner 
eloquence,  or  could  be  at  the  same  time 
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more  typical  of  the  national  tempera¬ 
ment,  than  the  oratory  heard  at  the 
dinners  of  those  Chambers  of  Com¬ 
merce  which  guard  the  interests  of 
trade  on  either  side  of  the  ocean.  On 
the  one  hand,  the  speeches,  reflecting 
a  disposition  inclined  to  be  somewhat 
volatile,  are  as  full  of  change  and 
variety  as  the  menu  is  full  of  an  as¬ 
sortment  of  skilfully  contrived  dishes; 
while,  on  the  other  band,  they  are  so 
undeviatingly  substantial  in  statement 
and  argument  as  to  be  at  once  suggest¬ 
ive  of  that  generous  roast  beef  which 
stands  universally  for  British  solidity. 
Charles  Kingsley,  in  bis  introduction 
to  Alton  Locke,  addressing  John  Bull, 
says:  “You  are  always  calling  out  for 
facts,  and  have  a  firm  belief  in  salva¬ 
tion  by  statistics.  Well,  listen  to  a 
few.”  Kingsley’s  observation  would 
make  an  admirable  general  motto  for 
the  toast  lists  of  the  dinners  of  Eng¬ 
lish  Chambers  of  Commerce.  It  may 
be  said  that  invariably  at  these  func¬ 
tions  every  fresh  speech  is  but  an  echo 
of  one  that  has  gone  before.  A  long 
array  of  statistics,  pictures  of  the 
fluctuation  of  trade,  the  proper  inter¬ 
pretation  to  be  put  on  the  rise  and  fall 
of  prices,  the  moral  to  be  drawn  from 
the  table  of  the  year’s  exports  and  im¬ 
ports,  a  homily  on  the  danger  to  Brit¬ 
ish  markets  that  lies  in  foreign  com¬ 
petition— these  trite,  if  not  very  inspirit¬ 
ing.  topics  may  be  reasonably  taken  as 
representing  pretty  exhaustively  the 
subject-matter  of  all  that  is  said  at 
England’s  mercantile  feasts.  But  our 
American  neighbors  take  a  more  cath¬ 
olic  view  of  the  possibilities  of  a 
Chamber  of  Commerce  dinner.  They 
seem  to  think  that  the  gratuitous ,  im¬ 
position  of  a  further  course,  consisting 
of  unrelieved  statistics,  as  a  sequel  to 
the  many  other  courses  which  have  al¬ 
ready  been  served,  would  lamentably 
Jeopardize  that  good  digestion  which 
Shakespeare  hoped  might  always  wait 
on  appetite.  Hence  when  the  mercan¬ 


tile  magnates  of  an  American  city  come 
together  to  dine  they  do  not  lay  it 
down  as  an  inflexible  rule  that  the 
sentiments  which  find  expression  when 
the  dessert  stage  of  the  banquet  has 
been  passed  must  savor  exclusively  of 
a  bill  of  lading  or  the  columns  of  a 
ledger  account.  The  whimsical  phrase, 
the  inevitable  anecdote,  the  fine  liter¬ 
ary  turn  of  thought,  are  as  common 
here  as  they  are  elsewhere.  Those 
who  think  that  the  more  delicate  phases 
of  art,  literature,  or  philosophy  should 
only  be  reverenced  and  expounded  in 
an  inner  circle  of  superfine  Intellectual 
culture,  far  removed  from  the  common 
skirts  of  the  madding  crowd,  will 
doubtless  regard  it  as  Insufferabl.v  in¬ 
congruous  that  the  following  ex¬ 
quisitely  happy  word-picture  of  the 
dainty  genius  of  Washington  Irving 
should  grow  to  life  at  a  mere  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce  dinner.  The  sad  fact 
remains,  however,  that  Mr.  George 
William  Curtis  spoke  in  this  fashion  of 
the  genial  author  of  The  Sketch  Book 
at  the  annual  banquet  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  of  the  State  of  New  York 
in  November  1890: 

Our  sombre  colonial  writing  was  all 
sermon.  It  was  not  until  1809  that  Mr. 
Buckminster,  the  orator  of  the  Phi 
Beta  Kappa  at  Harvard,  said  that  the 
genius  of  our  letters  began  to  show 
signs  of  greater  vigor;  and  in  the  same 
year  a  young  man,  who,  as  a  boy,  to 
escape  the  rigors  of  domestic  religious 
discipline,  used  to  drop  out  of  the  win¬ 
dow  of  his  father’s  house  in  William 
Street  In  the  evening,  and  steal  off  to 
the  play  around  the  comer  in  John 
Street,  published  a  book  called  Knicker¬ 
bocker’s  History  of  New  York;  and  in 
the  gay  genius  of  Irving,  American  lit¬ 
erature  escaped  the  sermon  and  came 
laughing  Into  life.  The  winter  of  our 
long  literary  discontent  was  made 
glorious  summer  by  this  son  of  York. 
.  .  .  What  a  sweet  and  blameless 
genius  it  was!  It  aroused  no  passion, 
no  prejudice,  no  hostility.  Irving  was 
popularly  beloved,  like  Sir  Walter 
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Scott,  and  I  recall  the  amusing  enthu-  of  the  Chamber,  beside  whom  sat  as  a 


siasm  with  which  a  party  of  Germans 
in  Berlin,  upon  discovering  that  I  was 
an  American,  exclaimed:  “Ah,  we 
know  full  well  your  great  general, 
Washington  Irving”  (laughter)!  He 
touched  our  historic  river  with  the 
glamour  of  the  imagination.  He  in¬ 
vested  it  with  the  subtle  and  enduring 
charm  of  literary  association.  He  peo¬ 
pled  It  with  figures  that  made  it  dear 
to  the  whole  world,  like  Scott’s  Tweed, 
or  Burns’s  Bonny  Boon.  The  belated 
wanderer,  in  the  twilight  roads  of 
Tarrytown,  as  he  hears  approaching 
the  pattering  gallop  behind  him,  knows 
that  it  is  not  his  neighbor;  it  is  the 
Headless  Horseman  of  Sleepy  Hollow. 
It  is  not  thunder  that  we  hear  in  the 
Katskill  on  a  still  summer  afternoon, 
it  is  the  airy  game  of  Hendrik  Hud¬ 
son’s  crew  that  Rip  Van  Winkle  heard. 
The  commerce  of  New  York  may  pene¬ 
trate  every  sea,  and  carry  around  the 
world  the  promise  of  the  American 
fiag  and  the  grandeur  of  the  American 
name,  and  return  triumphant  with  the 
trophies  of  every  clime;  but  over  their 
leagues  of  wharves  and  towering  ware¬ 
houses  and  far-stretching  streets  can  it 
throw  a  charm,  as  fresh  to  the  next 
century  as  to  this,  such  as  the  genius 
of  literature  cast  upon  the  quaint  little 
Dutch  town  more  than  two  centuries 
ago,  and  upon  the  river  which  is  our 
pride? 

It  will  be  at  once  apparent  that  it 
would  utterly  unsettle  the  balance  of 
the  reputation  which  the  national  after- 
dinner  oratory  now  enjoj's  if  such 
charming  specimens  of  graceful  elo¬ 
quence  as  those  of  Mr.  Curtis  were  to 
be  widely  adopted  as  models,  and  so 
to  keep  the  adjustment  straight  and  to 
safeguard  the  vested  rights  of  humor 
the  full  prerogatives  of  the  cap  and 
bells  obtain  distinct  recognition  even 
under  the  roof-trees  of  the  Chambers  of 
Commerce.  The  same  body  which  had 
the  pleasure  of  listening  to  Mr.  Curtis 
had  a  characteristically  playful  inter¬ 
val  two  years  previously,  when  the 
chair  at  its  annual  dinner  was  occupied 
by  Mr.  Charles  S.  Smith,  the  President 


guest  Professor  Goldwin  Smith,  of 
Canada.  Towards  the  close  of  an  en¬ 
joyable  evening  there  were  loud  calls 
for  an  address  from  Mr.  Samuel  Sulli¬ 
van  Cox.  As  no  regular  toast  had  been 
assigned  to  him,  Mr.  Cox  hesitated  ta 
respond,  but  at  length  he  cheerfully 
yielded,  and  proceeded  to  entertain  his 
friends  after  this  style: 

I  have  no  particular  toast  to  speak 
to,  but  in  my  emergency,  I  may  select 
a  subject  fruitful  to  many  a  student, 
and  especially  as  we  are  at  the  festive 
climax  of  our  entertainment.  In  look¬ 
ing  around  this  audience  I  feel  like 
generalizing  and  in  a  nebulous  way, 
therefore,  allow  me  to  select  as  a  sub¬ 
ject  that  of  Smith  (laughter).  We  have 
two  representatives  of  the  family  here 
to-night.  Both  are  near  to  me.  And, 
if  you  will  look  in  the  New  York  Direc¬ 
tory,  you  will  find  2,000  other  names, 
members  of  the  same  illustrious  family. 
As  a  politician,  not  unused,  “on  the 
occasion  sudden.”  to  cultivating  the 
graces,  I  will  never  utter  a  syllable 
against  the  Smith  family  (laughter). 
Why,  in  the  early  days  of  Grecian  his¬ 
tory,  they  were  demigods  and  founders 
of  states.  The  only  place  where  they 
were  not  is  recorded  in  Samuel— the 
chapter  and  verse  I  will  not  recall,  for 
I  am  not  certain  about  them.  But  it 
will  not  hurt  you  to  search  for  the 
verse  yourself  from  Genesis  to  Revela¬ 
tion  (laughter).  The  words  are:  “There 
was  no  Smith  in  all  Israel”  (loud  laugh¬ 
ter).  Whenever  the  children  of  Israel 
wanted  to  sharpen  their  spears  or 
polish  their  ploughshares  or  cutlasses, 
or  close  up  the  rivets  in  their  armor, 
they  had  to  go  down  to  Tyre  and 
Sidon,  and  call  In  the  Smiths  of  that 
locality  (laughter).  The  Smiths  have 
progressed  and  multiplied;  they  are 
everywhere— Including  Canada  (laugh¬ 
ter).  The  Registrar-General  of  Great 
Britain  says  that  in  England  and 
Wales  there  are  three-quarters  of  a 
million  of  Smiths.  Oh,  sir,  it  is  a  great 
family  (laughter).  In  the  early  chroni¬ 
cles  of  Norseland,  it  is  said,  the  Smiths 
were  honored  by  being  admitted  to  the 
royal  presence.  They  drank  mead  with 
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the  king.  I  never  saw  a  Smith  in  my  this,  sir,  merchants,  like  witnesses. 


life  that  would  ever  refuse  to  take 
a  drink  (roars  of  laughter  In  which 
President  Smith  and  Professor  Gold- 
win  Smith  heartily  joined).  It  mat¬ 
tered  not  what  kind  of  liquor  (laugh¬ 
ter).  But  where  the  Smith  family  pre¬ 
dominated  in  any  country,  liberty  also 
triumphed — commercial,  personal,  and 
public  liberty  (cheers).  The  age  of  iron 
was  the  age  of  the  Smith  and  the  age 
of  iron  has  always  ruled  (cheers). 

That  piece  of  rollicking  banter  may, 
perhaps,  allow  us  to  pair  off  the  Smiths 
of  Mr.  Cox’s  fancy  with  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Irving  of  Mr.  Curtis’s.  If.  how¬ 
ever,  something  more  is  required  on 
the  humorous  side  to  equalize  the 
scales,  there  is  no  lack  of  material  with 
which  to  bring  the  beam  level.  The 
apology  of  Mr.  Joseph  H.  Choate,  for 
instance,  for  not  delivering  a  serious 
speech  on  the  occasion  of  one  of  these 
annual  dinners  of  the  New  York  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce  might  well  be  used  in 
this  connection.  The  toast  which  had 
been  entrusted  to  him  was  couched  in 
these  words,  “The  Bench  and  Bar- 
blessed  are  the  peacemakers,’’  and  It  is 
little  wonder  that  when  the  chairman 
announced  the  text  from  which  Mr. 
Choate  was  to  speak  there  was  much 
laughter.  By  way  of  prelude  Mr. 
Choate  said: 

I  received  this  sentiment  yesterda.v 
with  an  intimation  that  I  was  expected 
to  respond  to  it  I  had  prepared  a 
serious  and  sober  essay  on  the  relations 
of  Commerce  to  the  law— the  one  great 
relation  of  client  and  counsel  (laughter) 
—but  I  have  laid  all  that  aside;  I  do 
not  intend  to  have  a  single  sober  word 
to-night  (laughter).  I  do  not  know  that 
I  could  (laughter).  There  Is  a  reason, 
however,  why  nothing  more  of  a  sober 
sort  should  be  uttered  at  this  table; 
there  is  a  danger  that  it  would  in¬ 
crease,  by  however  small  a  measure, 
the  specific  gravity  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  of  New  York.  Certainly 
nothing  could  be  a  greater  calamity 
than  that  (laughter).  At  an  hour  like 


are  to  be  weighed  as  well  as  counted; 
and  when  I  compare  your  appearance 
at  this  moment  with  what  it  was  when 
you  entered  this  room,  when  I  look 
around  upon  these  swollen  girths  and 
these  expanded  countenances,  when  I 
see  that  each  individual  of  the  Cham¬ 
ber  has  increased  his  avoirdupois  at 
least  ten  pounds  since  be  took  bis  seat 
at  this  table,  why,  the  total  weight  of 
the  aggregate  body  must  be  startling 
indeed  (laughter);  and  as  I  suppose  you 
believe  in  a  resurrection  from  this  long 
session,  as  you  undoubtedly  hope  to 
rise  again  from  these  chairs  to  which 
you  have  been  glued  so  long,  I  should 
be  the  last  person  to  add  a  feather's 
weight  to  what  has  been  so  heavily 
heaped  upon  you  (laughter). 

It  is  a  worn-out  truism  by  this  time 
that  the  later  agencies  of  modern  en¬ 
terprise  have  wonders  standing  to  their 
credit  which  would  transfix  our  fore¬ 
fathers  with  amazement.  Human 
curiosity,  as  a  rule,  moves  within  nar¬ 
row  limits,  and  it  has  a  tendency, 
therefore,  to  concentrate  itself  exclu- 
sivel.v  for  the  passing  moment  on  a 
couple  of  the  newest  things  in  sensa¬ 
tion.  An  attention,  consequently,  that 
is  inclined  to  ignore  everything  nowa¬ 
days  which  may  be  unconnected  with 
Marconi’s  marvels,  or  submarine  cruis¬ 
ers.  or  the  involved  mechanism  of  the 
latest  air-ship,  stands  in  need  occasion¬ 
ally  of  being  recalled  to  -some  of  the 
other  wonders  I  have  indicated.  May 
I  not  claim  that  the  after-dinner  speech 
of  America  is  one  of  them?  It  has,  as 
we  have  seen,  transformed  a  Puritan 
celebration  into  a  festival  of  merri¬ 
ment  and  brought  it  within  the  bounds 
of  possibility  to  associate  mirth  with  a 
Chamber  of  Commerce  dinner.  These, 
it  must  be  conceded,  are  in  themselves 
remarkable  achievements.  But  its 
record  does  not  end  here.  It  can  boast 
the  further  distinction  of  having  lured 
into  the  sphere  of  its  influence,  and 
bent  to  its  undespotic  sway,  the  stolid 
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and  phlegmatic  Dutchman,  who  has 
now  become,  under  its  quickening  fos¬ 
terage,  as  frivolous  as  his  most  mercu¬ 
rial  neighbor.  The  modern  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  Van'  Corlears,  the  Harden 
Broecks,  and  the  Van  Kortlandts,  of 
whom  old  Diedrich  Knickerbocker 
wrote  so  picturesquely  and  so  affec¬ 
tionately,  have  fallen  away  sadly— 
and  the  fact  cannot  be  screened— from 
the  early  habits  of  New  Amsterdam. 
It  may  be  remembered  that  our  vera¬ 
cious  old  chronicler,  lingering  with  rev¬ 
erence  on  the  character  of  Governor 
Van  Twiller  as  he  administered  the 
affairs  of  the  Infant  settlement,  tells 
us  that  “so  invincible  was  his  gravity 
that  he  was  never  known  to  laugh, 
or  even  to  smile,  through  the  whole 
course  of  a  long  and  prosperous  life”; 
and,  speaking  elsewhere  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernor’s  fellow-colonists,  the  historian 
assures  us  that  “they  were  averse  to 
the  exercise  of  the  tongue  and  the  con¬ 
sequent  exercise  of  the  brains— certain 
it  is  that  the  most  profound  silence  was 
maintained.”  As  applied  to  the  de¬ 
scendants  of  Governor  Van  Twiller 
and  bis  compatriots  such  language  has 
become  obsolete.  Silence  has  given 
way  to  prolific  speech  and  immobility 
of  demeanor  to  the  very  abandonment 
of  gaiety. 

Perhaps  President  Roosevelt  cannot 
be  called  in  full  support  of  this  state¬ 
ment  in  view  of  his  admission  at  a 
New  England  Society  dinner  in  Brook¬ 
lyn  in  December  1898: 

The  gentleman  on  my  right  [said  Mr. 
Roosevelt]  with  the  unmistakably 
Puritan  name<  of  McKelway,  in  the 
issue  of  the  Eagle  to-night  alluded  to 
me  as  a  “Yankeelzed  Hollander.”  I 
am  a  middling  good  Yankee.  I  always 
felt  at  these  dinners  of  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  Society,  to  which  I  come  a  trifie 
more  readily  than  to  any  other  like 
affairs,  I  and  the  president  of  the 
Friendly  Sons  of  St.  Patrick,  who  is 
also  invariably  in  attendance,  repre¬ 
sent,  as  you  would  say,  the  victims 


tied  to  the  wheels  of  the  Roman 
chariot  of  triumph.  You  see  I  am  half 
Irish  myself,  and,  as  I  told  a  New  Eng¬ 
land  Senator  with  whom  I  am  intimate, 
when  he  remarked  that  the  Dutch  had 
been  conquered  by  the  New  England¬ 
ers,  “Well,  the  Irish  have  avenged  us.” 

Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  his  Irish 
blood,  the  Dutchmen  of  New  York 
claim  President  Roosevelt  as  their 
kinsman,  and  at  the  annual  dinner  of 
the  Holland  Society  of  that  city,  in 
.Tanuary  1890,  he  was  called  on  to  re¬ 
spond  to  the  toast 'of  “The  Hollander 
as  an  American.”  The  laughter  and 
applause  which  greeted  his  opening  re¬ 
marks  showed  how  completely  the 
later  Dutchman  had  cut  himself  adrift 
from  the  taciturnity  of  Governor  Van 
Twiner’s  day.  The  report  of  these  re¬ 
marks  runs  in  this  way: 

I  am  more  than  touched,  if  you  will 
permit  me  to  begin  rather  seriously,  by 
the  way  you  have  greeted  me  to-night. 
W^hen  I  was  in  Washington,  there  was 
a  story  in  reference  to  a  certain  Presi¬ 
dent,  who  was  not  popular  with  some 
of  his  own  people  in  a  particular  West¬ 
ern  State.  One  of  its  Senators  went 
to  the  White  House  and  said  he 
wanted  a  friend  of  his  appointed  post¬ 
master  of  Topeka.  The  President’s 
private  secretary  said,  “I  am  very  sorry 
indeed,  sir,  but  the  President  wants  to 
appoint  a  personal  friend.”  Thereupon 
the  Senator  said,  “Well,  for  God’s  sake, 
if  he  has  one  friend  in  Kansas,  let 
him  appoint  him”  (great  laughter). 
There  have  been  periods  during  which 
the  dissembled  eulogies  of  the  able 
press  and  my  relations  with  about 
every  politician  of  every  party  and 
every  faction  have  made  me  feel  I 
would  like  to  know  whether  I  had  one 
friend  in  New  York,  and  here  I  feel 
I  have  many  (great  applause). 

In  this  art  of  the  after-dinner 
speaker,  the  art  of  pointing  what  he 
may  happen  to  be  urging  by  a  happy 
story,  the  present  occupant  of  the 
Presidential  chair  has  an  enviable  repu¬ 
tation.  But  it  may  be  said  that  Mr. 
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Uoosevelt  gets  his  sense  of  humor  from 
the  Irish,  and  not  from  the  Dutch  side 
•of  his  family.  Even  if  it  were  so,  it 
w'ould  not  destroy  the  fact  that  the 
Dutchman  in  America  is  quite  up  to 
date  both  as  an  after-dinner  orator  and 
as  one  who  can  appreciate  and  relish 
a  racy  incursion  into  humor.  At  the 
dinner  of  the  Holland  Society,  at  which 
President  Roosevelt  spoke,  the  chair 
was  occupied  by  a  sound,  orthodox 
Dutchman,  Dr.  D.  B.  St.  John  Roosa, 
who,  in  replying  to  a  question  of  his 
•own  in  his  opening  speech,  “What  are 
the  Dutch?”  answered:  “Why,  we  are 
the  salt  of  the  earth!  We  do  not  pre¬ 
tend  to  be  the  bread,  and  butter,  and 
•  cheese,  but  we  are  the  salt.”  That 
the  speech  containing  this  question  and 
answer  was  neither  dull  nor  heavy, 
and  that  the  company  was  anything  but 
.phlegmatic,  is  evidenced  by  the  report, 
which  is  punctuated  as  many  as 
twenty-one  times  by  “laughter”  and 
“great  laughter.”  Again,  the  spirit  of 
wild  hilarity  most  certainly  never 
sulked  or  lagged  lazily  behind  when 
coaxed  by  Dr.  de  Witt  Talmage  at  an 
American  dinner-table  and  yet  the  doc¬ 
tor  w^as  able  to  give  this  account  of 
himself  at  one  of  the  celebrations  of 
the  Holland  Society:  “There  is  in  my 
veins  a  strong  tide  of  Dutch  blood. 
My  mother  was  a  Van  Nest,  and  I 
was  baptized  in  a  Dutch  church  and 
.named  after  a  Dutch  dominie,  grad¬ 
uated  at  a  Dutch  theological  seminary, 
and  was  ordained  by  a  Dutch  minister, 
married  a  Dutch  girl,  preached  thir¬ 
teen  years  in  a  Dutch  church,  and  al¬ 
ways  took  a  Dutch  newspaper.”  That 
a  man  with  such  antecedents  could 
-deliver  a  speech  crammed  with  laugh¬ 
ter-provoking  passages  is  conclusive 
proof,  to  my  mind,  that  the  American- 
Dutch  temperament  of  to-day  differs 
■vastly  from  that  pictured  for  us  by  our 
^^racious  old  friend  Diedrich  Knicker- 
ibocker. 

.So  universally  has  the  fashion  been 


set  in  America  in  this  matter  of  public 
dinners,  so  anxious  is  everybody  to  be 
in  the  fashion,  and  so  exacting  has  the 
popular  taste  become  in  its  demand  for 
super-excellence  in  the  conseiiuential 
speeches,  that  quite  as  much  tact  and 
artifice  of  resource  must  be  di.splayed 
in  arranging  the  details  of  one  of  these 
functions  as  we  find  an  aspiring  social 
hostess  giving  on  this  side  of  the  water 
to  the  engagements  of  the  artistes  for 
an  ambitious  “At  home,”  or  as  the 
pushful  promoters  of  some  gorgeous 
bazaar  employ  in  securing  exalted  pat¬ 
rons  who  are  likely  to  prove  efficient 
as  decoys.  In  the  first  place  the  so¬ 
cieties  which  indulge  in  an  annual 
feast,  with  an  extra  one  occasionally 
thrown  in,  are  so  numerous,  and  the 
rivalry  between  them  is  so  keen,  that 
the  task  of  providing  an  attractive 
programme  has  grown  to  be  a  tine  art. 
Every  element  in  the  Commonwealth 
which  can  associate  a  particle  of  sen¬ 
timent  with  its  existence,  every  group 
in  which  a  mutual  Interest  links  to¬ 
gether  its  constituent  parts,  seems  to 
think  it  the  correct  thing  to  organize 
a  society,  or  a  club,  and  to  eat  a  spe¬ 
cial  yearly  dinner.  The  names  of  all 
these  festive  bodies  make  up  a  for¬ 
midable  list.  We  have  New  England 
Societies,  Holland  Societies,  Southern 
Societies,  State  Bar  Associations,  Sons 
of  the  Revolution,  Friendly  Sons 
of  St.  Patrick,  Confederate  Veteran 
Camps,  St  Andrew’s  Societies,  Papy¬ 
rus  Clubs,  Ivotos  Clubs,  Sunset  Clubs, 
and,  of  course.  Republican  and  Demo¬ 
cratic  Clubs  without  number.  Infinite 
pains  are  taken  by  each  of  these  to 
gather  the  cream  of  after-dinner  ora¬ 
tory  for  its  own  special  banquet.  Am¬ 
ple  time— a  month,  or  even  more— is 
given  to  consenting  speakers,  and  in 
that  period  the  orator  is  expected  to 
learn  his  part  and  give  it  adequate 
rehearsal  so  that  on  the  eventful  night 
he  may  present  his  mosaic  in  light 
comedy  with  all  the  finish  and  ease  of 
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au  Edward  Sothern  or  a  Sir  Charles 
Wj'ndhani.  E(iually  nice  attention  is 
paid  to  the  texts  of  the  toasts  to  be 
proposed.  These  are  polished  with 
something  like  the  fine  skill  with 
which  the  lapidary  cuts  his  diamonds, 
and  the  nearer  the  polished  texts  can 
be  made  to  approach  an  epigram  the 
more  they  are  prized.  As  these  toasts 
may  number  over  a  dozen  for  the  one 
occasion,  and  as  the  elo(iuence  they 
evoke  is  prolonged,  as  a  rule,  much 
beyond  the  midnight  hour,  they  are 
generally  found  to  formulate  some  airy 
abstract  sentiment  or  proposition 
which  in  its  nature  is  suggestive  of 
crispness  in  reply.  Here  are  speci¬ 
mens  of  the  texts  which  supply  the 
motive  for  many  of  the  speeches  of 
which  I  am  writing:  “The  Press— right 
or  wrong:  when  right,  to  be  kei)t 
right;  when  wrong,  to  be  set  right”; 
“Truth  and  Trade:  those  whom  God 
hath  joined  together  let  no  man  put 
asunder”;  “The  Responsibility  of  hav¬ 
ing  Ancestors”;  “The  Debt  each  part  of 
the  Country  owes  to  the  Other”;  “Un¬ 
solved  Problems”;  “The  Oldest  Inhabi¬ 
tant— the  Weather  of  New  England,” 
the  last  toast  being  responded  to  in 
characteristic  fashion  at  a  New  Eng¬ 
land  Society  dinner  by  Mark  Twain. 

The  marvel  is  that  where  so  many 
dinners  are  eaten  and  so  many  speeches 
delivered  there  is  such  an  absence  of 
staleness  and  sameness.  The  explana¬ 
tion,  however,  lies  in  the  fact  that  good 
stories  thrown  forward,  with  accurate 
judgment,  as  light  skirmishers  are 
usually  able  to  carry  back  with  them 
the  palm  of  victory.  But  these  skir¬ 
mishers  must  have  none  of  the  stiffness 
of  veterans.  It  would,  of  course,  mean 
ruin  to  the  reputation  of  an  after-din¬ 
ner  orator  if  he  ventured  in  any  com¬ 
pany  to  palm  off,  as  fresh  to  the  ranks, 
the  seasoned  anecdote  which  had  al¬ 
ready  borne  the  brunt  of  active  ser¬ 
vice.  Knowing  this,  the  man  who  has 
a  toast  entrusted  to  him  is  careful  to 


pay  reasonable  regard  to  the  necessity 
of  only  calling  stories  to  his  aid  which 
bear  the  appearance  of  being  new.  and 
so  long  as  he  takes  this  precaution  he 
is  certain  to  get  the  credit  of  original¬ 
ity.  There  are  a  few  exemptions  from 
this  rule.  Being  carefully  labelleil  as 
neutral  ground,  satire,  for  instance,  at 
the  expense  of  the  politician,  is  an 
evergreen  quantity  at  these  dinner- 
tables.  Like  the  figure  of  Aunt  Sally 
on  a  fair  green,  he  is  there  for  any- 
bcKly  to  take  a  cheap  shy  at  him. 
One  gentleman  spoke  of  an  electoral 
campaign,  which  had  just  closed,  as 
covering  a  time  “when  politicians  were 
husbanding  truth  with  their  wonted 
frugality  and  dispensing  fiction  with 
their  habitual  lavishness.”  In  another  ^ 
case  a  public  man  was  congratulated 
on  his  advocacy  of  a  certain  policy 
which,  unlike  other  policies,  presum¬ 
ably,  “has  as  its  essence  the  conduct  of 
public  affairs  on  the  basis  of  the  deca¬ 
logue,”  At  a  third  dinner  a  gentleman, 
giving  his  playful  estimate  of  some 
American  politicians,  told  the  story  of 
one  of  them  who  went  out  for  a  long 
swim.  “All  at  once  a  shark,  a  man- 
eater,  was  coming  the  other  w'ay,  and 
swam  up  squarely  in  front  of  him. 
They  eyed  each  other  for  a  moment, 
and  then  the  shark— blushed  and  sped 
away.”  The  proverbial  jealousy  be- 
tw'een  many  of  the  American  cities  is 
a  further  topic  that  may  be  peren¬ 
nially  used  without  risk  if  it  is  treated 
in  such  a  way  as  to  gratify  the  local 
vanity.  It  was,  of  course,  a  New  Eng¬ 
land  Society  orator  who  said  that  if  a 
hard  fate  had  not  compelled  the  New 
Yorkers  to  be  stock-dealers  and  mil¬ 
lionaires  at  the  same  time,  they  might, 
amongst  other  things,  have  been 
“manipulating  their  shares,  with  the 
aid  of  plough-handles,  watering  their 
stock  at  the  nearest  brook,  and  might 
have  been  on  speaking  terms  with  the 
Ten  Commandments,  and  have  in¬ 
dulged  a  hope  of  some  day  going  to 
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beaven,  and— possibly  to  Boston.”  It 
was  tbe  theory  of  a  New  Englander, 
that  when  Chicago  was  destroyed  by 
fire  tbe  people  of  that  town  were  saved 
from  any  considerable  loss  by  heavy 
insurances  which  had  been  effected  in 
New  England. 

I  chanced  to  be  in  Chicago  [said  this 
gentleman  at  a  dinner  board  to  a  com¬ 
pany  of  fellow  New  Englanders]  two 
or  three  days  after  the  great  fire  of 
1871.  As  I  walked  among  the  smok¬ 
ing  ruins,  If  I  saw  a  man  with  a  cheer¬ 
ful  air,  I  knew  that  be  was  a  resident 
of  Chicago;  if  I  saw  a  man  with  a  long 
face,  I  knew  that  he  represented  a 
Hartford  Insurance  Company.  Really 
the  cheerful  resignation  with  which  the 
Chicago  people  endured  the  losses  of 
New  England  did  honor  to  human  na¬ 
ture  (laughter). 

We  have  it  on  the  authority  of  a 
brilliant  master  of  the  art  of  after-din¬ 
ner  speaking  that  platitudes  are  essen¬ 
tial  adjuncts  to  the  construction  of  a 
speech,  and,  that  being  so,  repetition, 
more  or  less,  can  scarcely  be  avoided. 
James  Russell  Lowell  once  enumerated 
what  he  called  “the  ingredients  of 
after-dinner  oratory.”  “They  are,”  he 
said,  “the  joke,  the  quotation,  and  the 
platitude;  and  the  sxiccessful  platitude, 
in  my  judgment,  requires  a  very  high 
order  of  genius.”  On  the  same  occa¬ 
sion  Lowell  remarked;  “I  must  say  that 
I  am  one  of  those  who  feel  the  diffi¬ 
culties  of  after-dinner  oratory  more 
keenly  the  more  after-dinner  speeches 
I  make.”  “There  is  but  one  pleasure 
in  life,”  said  Charies  Dudley  Warner, 
the  author  of  My  Summer  in  a  Garden, 
“equal  to  that  of  being  called  on  to 
make  an  after-dinner  speech,  and  that 
is  not  being  called  on.”  A  happy  il¬ 
lustration  of  the  different  feelings  that 
must  be  experienced  by  the  man  who 
has  to  make  one  of  these  speeches  and 
those  who  have  only  to  listen  was 
given  by  Marion  J.  Verdery  at  an  an¬ 
nual  banquet  of  the  Southern  Society 


of  New  York,  over  which  Mr.  John  C. 
Calhoun  presided.  At  the  outset  of 
his  speech,  in  replying  to  the  toast  of 
“The  South  in  Wall  Street,”  Mr.  Verd¬ 
ery  said: 

Two  old  darkles,  lounging  on  a  street 
comer  in  Richmond,  Virginia,  one  day 
were  suddenly  aroused  by  a  runaway 
team  that  came  dashing  towards  them 
at  break-neck  speed.  The  driver, 
scared  nearly  to  death,  had  abandoned 
his  reins  and  was  awkwardly  climb¬ 
ing  out  of  the  wagon  at  the  rear  end. 
One  of  the  old  negroes  said,  “Brer’ 
Johnson,  sure  as  you  born  man,  de 
runaway  horse  am  powerful  gran’  and 
a  monstrous  fine  sight  to  see.”  John¬ 
son  shook  his  head  doubtfully  and  then 
replied  philosophically,  “Dat  ’pends 
berry  much,  nigger,  on  whedder  you 
be  standin’  on  de  comer  obsarvin’  of 
him  or  be  gettln*  ober  de  tail-board  ob 
de  waggln’.”  And  likewise  it  strikes 
me  that  any  keen  enjoyment  to  be 
gotten  out  of  after-dinner  speaking  is 
peculiarly  contingent— “  ’pendin’  berry 
much  on  whedder  you  is  standin’  off 
lookin’  on,  or  gittln’  ober  de  tail-board 
of  de  waggin’.” 

In  reality,  however,  the  risky  experi¬ 
ment  of  “climbin’  ober  de  tail-board” 
does  not  seem  to  carry  many  terrors 
with  it.  Notwithstanding  the  respon¬ 
sibility  of  the  position,  the  anxiety  of 
preparation,  and  the  worry  it  must 
cause  to  search  successfully  for  the 
new  joke  and  the  apposite  quotation, 
and  to  awaken  the  necessary  amount 
of  genius  which  is  required  to  invest 
the  platitude  with  proper  pomp  and 
circumstance,  it  would  appear  that 
most  Americans  take  the  same  view  of 
an  invitation  to  respond  to  a  toast  as 
that  taken  by  ex-Senator  Edward 
Oliver  Wolcott,  of  Colorado,  -when  he 
was  asked  to  speak  at  a  New  England 
Society  banquet  in  New  York. 

It  was  with  great  diffidence  [said 
Mr.  Wolcott  on  the  night  of  the  din¬ 
ner]  that  I  accepted  the  invitation  of 
your  President  to  respond  to  a  toast  to- 
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night  I  realized  my  incapacity  to  do 
justice  to  the  occasion,  while  at  the 
same  time  I  recognized  the  high  com¬ 
pliment  conveyed.  I  felt  somewhat  as 
the  man  did  respecting  the  Shake- 
peare-Bacou  controversy;  he  said  “he 
didn’t  know  whether  Lord  Bacon  wrote 
Shakespeare’s  works  or  not  but  if  he 
didn't  he  missed  the  greatest  opportu¬ 
nity  of  his  life.’’  As  a  rule,  when  a 
man  is  paid  the  compliment  of  being 
requested  to  reply  to  a  toast  at  one  of 
these  dinners,  he  is  immediately  seized 
with  a  desire  to  “write  Shakespeare.’’ 

The  fashion  set  by  bodies  of  such 
high  social  standing  as  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  Societies,  the  Sons  of  the  Revolu¬ 
tion,  and  the  Southern  Society,  is  faith¬ 
fully  imitated  by  every  organization 
of  lesser  note.  They  all  produce  their 
after-dinner  orators.  And  the  budding, 
undeveloped  Mark  Twains,  and  Chaun- 
cey  Depews,  and  Joseph  Choates  are 
not  left  to  grope  blindly  in  the  dark 
after  any  undisciplined  gift  of  elo¬ 
quence  which  they  may  happen  to 
possess.  As  in  Great  Britain  there  are 
innumerable  guide-books  to  the  Civil 
Service  and  the  legal  profession,  so  in 
America  there  are  many  varieties  of 
primers  and  expositors,  all  of  them 
explaining  most  elaborately  the  accu¬ 
rate  method  of  proposing  and  respond¬ 
ing  to  a  toast.  It  is  not  given  to  every¬ 
body,  of  course,  to  achieve  a  brilliant 
reputation.  Some  of  the  young  aspi¬ 
rants  turn  out  to  be,  if  not  mute,  at  all 
events,  inglorious  Miltons.  Of  many  of 
them  it  might  be  said,  as  Sheridan  ob¬ 
served  of  Lord  Lauderdale— a  joke  in 
his  hands  is  no  laughing  matter.  But 
when  the  harvest  has  been  threshed 
and  the  chaff  winnowed  from  the  grain 
we  find  a  rich  asset  in  material  left 
behind  to  provide  healthy  and  enjoy¬ 
able  intellectual  fare  for  the  American 
people.  The  elements  of  vitality  be¬ 
ing  as  distinctly  active  in  a  good 
comedy  as  they  are  in  a  serious  melo¬ 
drama,  it  is  in  no  way  remarkable  that 


of  the  better  class  of  after-dinner 
speeches  a  great  number  have  taken 
their  places  in  the  permanent  literature 
of  the  country.  The  choicest  position 
in  the  leading  pages  of  the  foremost 
American  newspapers  is  at  all  times 
open  to  the  latest  achievement  of  those 
who  are  regarded  as  “old  Parliament¬ 
ary  hands’’  in  the  domain  of  post¬ 
prandial  eloquence,  and  It  is  only  re¬ 
cently  that  the  New  York  dailies  gave 
their  columns  up  cheerfully  to  a  de¬ 
tailed  record  of  one  continued  course 
of  light  and  pleasant  fooling  which 
followed  a  dinner  given  at  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Club  by  Colonel  George  Har¬ 
vey,  president  of  Harper  Brothers,  to 
Mark  Twain  on  the  occasion  of  the 
sixty -seventh  birthday  of  the  American 
humorist.  No  orator  who  has  caught 
the  ear  of  the  American  public  by  his 
brilliancy  at  the  festive  board  or  on 
the  lecture  platform  dreams  of  issuing 
his  addresses  in  book  form  without  in¬ 
cluding  his  best  after-dinner  speeches, 
while  in  a  superb  work  entitled  Modern 
Eloquence,  published  some  little  time 
ago  in  ten  volumes  by  Messrs.  John  D. 
Morris  &  Co.,  of  Philadelphia,  no  less 
than  three  of  the  largest  volumes  are 
devoted  to  the  bright  things  that  have 
been  said  in  honoring  the  diverse  sen¬ 
timents  which  have  ornamented  the 
toast-lists  of  banquets  held  in  Del- 
monico’s  and  elsewhere.  The  convic¬ 
tion  may  be  allowed  that  in  a  country 
where  life  is  driven  at  the  highest 
pressure,  where  trusts,  and  “rings,’' 
and  ‘Uiorners’’  must  do  anything  but 
conduce  to  mental  tranquillity,  where 
the  fear  of  any  encroachment  on  the 
Monroe  doctrine  must  be  perpetually 
“getting  on’’  people’s  nerves,  it  is  well 
that  the  after-dinner  speech  has  as¬ 
sumed  the  proportions  of  a  national 
possession.  So  long  as  It  manages  to 
hold  its  own  in  that  position  the  gaiety 
of  the  nation  can  never  be  altogether 
eclipsed. 
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4. 

EVERY  MAN:  A  SEQUENCE. 

I, 

THE  PLOUGHMAN. 

I  am  the  ruler  of  all  Kings 
Who  bear  the  State  upon  my  back; 

All  wealth  comes  from  my  furrowlngs; 

If  I  should  stay  my  band  what  lack, 

What  dearth  and  what  despair,  what  death. 
Where  now  waves  wheat,  what  bitter  heath! 
I  plough  green  lands,  by  shaws  all  brown, 
W’hilst  knaves  rise  up  and  kings  fall  down. 


II. 

THE  BLACKSMITH. 

I  am  the  ruler  of  all  Kings. 

This  hammer,  owning  me  for  lord, 

Lo  now  upon  my  anvil  rings. 

And  there’s  your  ploughshare,  there  your  sword. 
If  I  should  stay  my  weighty  hand 
No  corn  could  ripen  on  the  land. 

No  blade  should  shield  the  widow’s  cause 
Nor  freeman  arm  to  guard  the  laws. 

III. 

THE  CITIZEN. 

I  am  the  ruler  of  all  Kings, 

Creator,  I,  of  marts  and  ports: 

All  laws  I  give  to  present  things 
And  for  the  Future  in  my  Courts. 

Lo!  Men  to  be  must  rest  content 
To  bow  before  my  Parliament, 

When  I  am  dead,  and  own  the  sway 
Of  the  strong  laws  I  make  to-day. 

•  IV. 

THE  PREACHKK. 

I  am  the  ruler  of  all  Kings, 

Dictator,  I,  of  Faith  and  Right, 

And  where  my  voice  saith  pleasant  things 
There  shall  be  comfort  in  the  night. 

Before  my  wrath  the  People  pales 
And  the  embattled  fortress  fails: 

When  kings  and  peoples  pass  away 
I  lead  them  to  eternal  day. 


V. 


THE  POET. 

I  am  the  ruler  of  all  Kings. 

Creator  I  of  fames  to  be. 

At  my  command  the  night-bird  sings 
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Your  ancient  loves  tnd,  on  the  sea, 

All  olden  fleets  set  in  array 
And  golden  ages  own  my  sway. 

Lo,  king  or  ploughman,  dead  and  gone. 

In  my  loved  pages  shall  live  on. 

VI. 

ALL  THE  DEAD. 

We  are  the  rulers  of  all  Kings, 

We  are  the  Cause  who  here  lie  still: 

What  we  once  wrought  all  living  things 
Helpless  endure.— Athwart  this  hill 
Our  feet  wore  pathways  Every  Man 
Must  travel  on  as  best  he  can: 

His  changeless  Past  aud  Cause  were  we 
Who  ever  were  aud  e’er  shall  be. 

The  Saturday  Beview.  Ford  Madox  Uueffer. 
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Problems  are  admittedly  at  a  dis¬ 
count  just  now.  Our  wants  have  be¬ 
come  very  simple.  We  ask  two  things 
only— to  be  amused  and  to  be  rich. 
Yet.  like  much  else  reckoned  out  of 
date  and  unfashionable,  problems  con¬ 
tinue  to  present  themselves  with  an 
irritating  and  ill-bred  persistence,  lay¬ 
ing  impeding  bands  upon  us,  as  did 
the  Ancient  Mariner  upon  the  Wedding 
Guest,  to  the  destruction  of  the  latter’s 
enjoyment  of  the  marriage  festivities. 
Recently  a  problem,  old  as  the  dawn 
of  human  legend— some  would,  per¬ 
haps,  say  of  human  history,  since  that 
which  produces  legend  must,  one 
would  imagine,  rather  necessarily  pre¬ 
cede  it— has  presented  itself  in  a  form 
arrestlngly  articulate  and  concrete. 
Essentially  this  problem  is  none  other 
than  that  of  Eden— the  problem  of  the 
man  and  the  woman,  of  the  apple,  and, 
incidentally,  of  the  snake.  A  solution 
of  it— I  write  with  all  reverence— was 
given  at  the  time.  But  the  race  has 
advanced  by  giant  strides— at  least  we 
are  rather  violently  assured  that  It  has 
—along  the  road  of  enligbtment  since 
those  dim  and  distant  ages.  Social 
and  economic,  even  moral  conditions. 


have  radically  changed.  Is  it,  then, 
conceivable  -  that  the  original  solution 
still  bolds  good?  That  it  remains  the 
same  to-day  as  then,  the  same  on  for¬ 
ever?  A  speaker,  aud  one  as  the  mod¬ 
ern  world  goes  worthy  of  more  than 
passing  attention,  declares  this  to  be 
the  case  with  no  uncertain  voice.  This 
gives  food  for  reflection;  the  more  that 
it  has  hardly  been  our  habit  to  look  to  a 
presidential  message  to  Congress  for  the 
enunciation  of  counsels  of  perfection, 
or  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  for 
subscription  to  primitive  ideals  in  re¬ 
spect  of  social  and  domestic  relations. 
Wherever  on  the  face  of  this  planet 
the  earthly  paradise,  from  which  our 
flrst  parents  suffered  just  expulsion, 
may  have  been  planted,  we,  as  Euro¬ 
peans,  have  heretofore  nursed  a  sus¬ 
taining  conviction  it  was  very  surely 
not  on  the  existing  site  of  Chicago,  or 
even  at  Boston  or  New  York.  Conse¬ 
quently,  some  clauses  In  President 
Roosevelt’s  recent  utterance  are  dis¬ 
concerting,  causing  us  a  distinct  shock 
of  surprise.  To  ardent  and  sanguine 
spirits,  enamored  of  theories  of  pro¬ 
gressive  social  reform,  they  may  very 
well  cause  a  shock  of  rebellious  anger 
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likewise.  For  these  clauses  undeniably 
justify  the  fear  that  in  human  affairs 
there  is,  actually,  no  such  thing  as  full 
steam  ahead;  that  of  these,  as  of  eter¬ 
nity  itself,  the  symbol  is  not  the 
straight  line,  but  the  circle— thus  add¬ 
ing  proof,  were  it  needed,  that  the 
world  is  round  after  all,  innocent  of 
any  “jumping  off  place,”  and  that  the 
saying  “if  you  go  far  enough  West  you 
come  East”  holds  a  truth  of  deeper 
and  more  far-reaching  import  than  the 
obvious  geographical  one.  It  is  with 
this  truth  I  would  attempt  briefly  to 
deal. 

Using  the  question  of  child  labor  and 
of  the  work  of  married  women  in  fac¬ 
tories  as  his  text.  President  Roosevelt 
preaches  the  American  nation  a  ser¬ 
mon  involving  very  wide  issues— issues 
so  wide,  indeed,  that  they  affect  the 
office  and  status  of  women  in  civilized 
communities  all  the  world  over  and  of 
every  rank.  “The  prime  duty  of  the 
man,”  he  tells  us,  “is  to  work,  to  be 
the  bread-winner;  the  prime  duty  of  the 
woman  is  to  be  the  mother,  the  house¬ 
wife.  All  questions  of  tariff  and 
flnance  sink  into  insigniflcance  when 
compared  with  the  tremendous,  the 
vital  Importance  of  trying  so  to  shape 
conditions  that  these  two  duties  of 
the  man  and  of  the  woman  can  be  ful¬ 
filled  under  reasonably  favorable  cir¬ 
cumstances.”  This  is  a  return  to  first 
principles  with  a  vengeance.  It  is  also 
tlie  seriously  considered  pronounce¬ 
ment  of  the  popularly  elected  ruler  of 
the  most  progressive  nation  of  the 
world,  in  the  first  decade  of  the  twen¬ 
tieth  century.  In  reading  it,  one  can¬ 
not  but  pause  to  picture,  with  a  trifie 
of  malicious  gaiety,  the  sensations  of 
all  fiministes,  English  speaking  and 
Continental.  To  an  experimental  ex¬ 
cursion  into  maternity,  the  offspring 
being  limited  to  one,  and  that,  of 
course,  illegitimate,  some  among  them 
might  not  so  very  much  object  But 
marriage,  housewifery,  the  permanent 


subordination  of  the  woman  to  the 
claims  of  the  husband,  the  family  and 
the  household,  this  is  rank  .heresy- 
heresy,  moreover,  seasoned  with  insult. 
President  Roosevelt  however,  leaves 
no  loophole  of  escape.  He  makes  his 
meaning  perfectly  clear.  “If  a  race 
does  not  have  plenty  of  children,”  he 
continues,  “or  if  these  children  do  not 
grow  up,  or  if,  when  they  grow  up, 
they  are  unhealthy  in  body  or  stunted 
or  vicious  in  mind,  then  that  race  is 
decadent  and  no  heaping  up  of  wealth, 
no  splendor  of  monetary  prosperity 
can  avail  in  any  degree  as  offsets.” 

To  those  of  us  who  are  not  fiministes, 
and  whose  needs  are  not,  as  yet,  wholly 
limited  to  the  possession  of  wealth  and 
practice  of  amusement,  these  utter¬ 
ances— when  our  first  astonishment 
that  such  a  gospel  should  derive  from 
such  a  source  is  past— will  appeal  as 
sane  and  sound,  a  return  to  right  rea¬ 
son  and  common-sense.  Only,  we  can¬ 
not  but  ask  ourselves,  does  not  this 
return  come  too  late?  Is  it  possible 
thus  to  set  back  the  hands  of  the 
clock,  and  eradicate  tendencies  which 
have  been  enthusiastically  fostered 
during  two  generations  in  England, 
and  are  now  in  active  development  In 
various  Continental  countries?  Is  it 
possible  to  place  woman  again,  in  re¬ 
spect  of  her  ideals  and  her  romance,  in 
the  position  of  our  great-grandmothers, 
without  a  rather  deplorable  uprooting, 
along  with  the  tares,  of  the  wheat? 
Without,  in  short,  depriving  her  of  ad¬ 
vantages  in  education,  in  the  tenure  of 
property,  in  social  and  civic  freedom, 
and.  Indirectly,  of  usefulness  to  the 
State,  which  she  has  so  laboriously 
and,  let  it  be  added,  so  courageously 
acquired?  Must  not  President  Roose¬ 
velt’s  views,  however  interesting  and 
theoretically  admirable,  be  pronounced 
unpractical  and  impracticable,  realiza¬ 
ble  pertiaps  by  people  of  special  tem¬ 
perament  under  special  conditions,  but 
incapable  of  moulding  the  thought  and 
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habits  of  the  bulk  of  any  progressive 
nation  in  our  present  highly  complex 
state  of  civilization?  For,  putting 
aside  sentimentalism  and  faddist  ab¬ 
surdities  alike,  it  will  be  seen,  I  think, 
on  closer  analysis  that  the  demand  for 
self-abnegation  on  the  part  of  a  large 
section  of  our  feminine  population 
would  be  a  very  heavy  one  in  thus  set¬ 
ting  back  the  hands  of  the  clock.  An 
Intolerably  heavy  one,  indeed,  unless 
it  be  inspired  and  sustained  by  some¬ 
thing  far  more  intimately  compelling, 
more  appealing,  more  fruitful  of  in¬ 
ward  consolation,  than  an  obligation, 
real  or  imagined,  of  abstract  patriotism. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  the  Brit¬ 
ish  mind  finds  curiously  small  motive- 
power  in  abstractions;  while  its  pa¬ 
triotism,  though  ingrained  beyond 
all  question  of  doubt,  is  of  the 
placid,  take-it-all-for-granted  sort.  And 
if  this  is  true  of  the  average  man,  it 
is  even  truer  of  the  average  woman, 
the  vast  majority  of  whom  are  quite 
oblivious  that  they  have  a  country 
unless  the  foreigner  —  individually  or 
collectively— shows  a  disposition,  of 
course  wholly  irrational,  to  attack  it. 

But  to  attempt  that  closer  analysis. 
The  different  classes  in  England— and 
It  is  to  England  that  I  propose  to  limit 
my  inquirj'— shade  into  one  another  by 
such  fine  gradations  that  it  is  difficult 
to  generalize  concerning  anyone  of  them 
without  risk  of  appearing  superficial 
or  arbitrary.  Still,  roughly  speaking, 
it  is  among  the  women  of  the  middle- 
class  that  this  demand  for  self-abnega¬ 
tion  would  be  most  keenly  felt,  since 
it  is  they  who  have  assimilated  ideas 
of  emancipation  most  freely  and  ap¬ 
plied  them  most  extensively  to  the  con¬ 
duct  of  life. 

In  the  highest  class  the  position  and 
ideals  of  woman  have  changed  very 
little  under  the  new  regime.  She  was 
always  fairly  well  educated.  She  is 
so  still.  Marriage  was  her  obje<?t.  If 
not  always  her  destiny.  It  remains  so. 


Owing  to  questions  of  inheritance,  of 
title,  of  landed  and  other  property,  it 
was  in  the  bond  that  she  should  bear 
children.  The  conditions  remain  the 
same;  and,  having  a  sense  of  honor, 
not,  perhaps,  altogether  common  to  her 
sisters  of  less  exalted  rank,  she  has. 
not,  and  does  not  now,  shirk  fulfilling 
her  part  of  the  bargain.  Her  attitude 
is  almost  that  of  the  Jewess  of  the 
Old  Testament;  and  to  be  childless  is 
not  only  a  sorrow,  but  something  of 
a  shame  to  her,  she  having  thereby, 
missed  her  very  raison  d'itre.  She  has 
always  been  in  touch  with  sport,  with 
politics,  and  with  philanthropy;  and 
though  her  activities  in  these  directions 
may  have  multiplied,  they  fiow  in  the 
same  channels  as  of  old.  If  she  pos¬ 
sess  beauty  and  intellect,  these  enhance 
her  personal  value  and  increase  her  op¬ 
portunities;  but  thej'  do  not  alter  the 
conditions  of  her  existence  to  any 
appreciable  extent.  For  in  the  highest 
class  the  man  is  very  much  master 
still,  and  the  woman’s  life  consequently 
shapes  itself  to  his  desires.  Even  if  he 
marry  some  Transatlantic  or  Colonial 
millionairess,  she  has,  sooner  or  later, 
to  submit  to  the  exigencies  of  her  ac¬ 
quired  position  and  come  into  line. 
Let  it  be  understood  that  with  this 
mastery  the  present  writer  has— kindly 
—no  quarrel,  protracted  and  dispas¬ 
sionate  observation  having  convinced 
her  that,  though  he  does  not  always 
use  his  power  very  pleasantly,  the 
man’s  way,  on  the  whole,  is  best. 

Of  the  working  classes,  the  same  is 
true.  A  few  cruelties  and  crying  evils 
have  been  mitigated  by  sentiment  or 
legislation,  yet  practically  the  woman’s 
position  remains  very  much  what  it 
was  fifty  years  ago.  She  is  better 
educated;  but  this  one  regretfully  hesi¬ 
tates  to  hall  as  an  unmlxed  blessing. 
If  it  has  somewhat  enlarged  her  out¬ 
look,  it  has  also  increased  her  restless¬ 
ness.  While,  once  away  from  school, 
actualities  of  food,  clothing,  and  pleas- 
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type— take  her  in  their  rather  brutal 
grip,  and  she  speedily  forgets  book¬ 
learning  in  learning  of  another  and 
more  vital  description.  But  though 
education  may  go— it  has  hardly  done 
more  than  scratch  the  surface  of  her 
mind  as  yet— the  restlessness  born  of 
it  stays  by  her.  If  country-bred  she 
gravitates  towards  the  towns,  ostensi¬ 
bly  in  search  of  employment,  actually 
in  search  of  excitement.  She  prefers 
the  shop  or  factory,  however  rough  the 
labor  or  unwholesome  the  surround¬ 
ings,  to  domestic  service,  because  she 
“has  her  evenings”  and  can  spend  them 
as  she  pleases  free  of  comment  or  con¬ 
trol.  Nevertheless,  her  ultimate  object 
now,  as  heretofore,  is  marriage;  her 
destiny,  also  as  heretofore,  too  often 
the  workhouse  or  the  street.  For 
causes  not  of  property  but  of  poverty, 
into  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  enter, 
she  bears  children;  and  that  with  an 
unrebellious  endurance  which,  in  face 
of  the  sordid  miseries  of  her  lot,  would 
be  heroic  were  not  her  attitude  one  of 
moral  and  physical  indifference  some¬ 
what  distressingly  animal.  In  this 
class,  too,  the  man  is  still  master,  and 
the  woman’s  life  shapes  itself  to  his 
habits  and  his  will. 

There  remains  the  great  middle-class, 
using  that  rather  ambiguous  term  in  its 
widest  acceptation.  And  it  is  here, 
from  the  daughter  of  the  man  in  the 
services,  the  professions,  or  in  business, 
to  the  daughter  of  small  shopkeeper, 
national  schoolmaster  or  clerk,  that  the 
so-called  Woman’s  Movement  In  Eng¬ 
land  has  at  once  done  most  good  and 
created  most  danger, 

I  propose  to  deal  mainly  with  the 
sober-minded  majority  of  this  mass  of 
contemporary  humanity.  But  it  is  un¬ 
avoidable,  in  passing,  to  make  mention 
of  a  certain  foolish  contingent,  whose 
aspirations  are  exclusively  worldly, 
who  ape  the  clothes  and  pastimes  of 
their  betters  on  insufficient  incomes. 


cheap  intrigue,  and  waste  their  time  at 
ladies’  clubs  with  much  the  same  det¬ 
rimental  consequences  to  family  and 
household  as  is  the  case  with  women 
of  the  people  who  waste  theirs  in  the 
public-house.  They  are  given  over  to 
that  most  deadly  of  all  delusions— the 
Worship  of  Appearances— with  the  re¬ 
sult  that  .nothing  is  really  genuine 
about  them  from  their  enthusiasms  to 
the  material  of  their  underskirts. 
They  are  infected  by  a  greed  of  noto¬ 
riety,  of  publicity,  of  gadding.  They 
must  catch  the  eye  and  be  talked  of. 
But  all  this  is  expensive,  especially  in 
the  case  of  persons  of  no  intrinsic  im¬ 
portance.  Somebody  has  to  pay  the 
bill.  It  is  idle  to  pretend  It  is  always 
the  husband  who  pays  It.  These  are 
hard  sayings.  I  can  only  regret  that 
they  are  not  unmerited.  In  respect  of 
this  contingent  there  is,  incontestably, 
great  need  of  reform;  and  one  could 
wish  President  Roosevelt’s  utterances 
might  not  only  be  read,  but  be  very 
thoroughly  digested,  by  them.  There 
would  be  a  spice  of  poetic  justice  in 
this,  moreover,  since,  if  the  antidote 
to  these  persons’  foolishness  hails  from 
Transatlantic  sources,  the  poison  which 
has,  in  great  measure,  produced  it  hails 
thence  likewise.  Here  we  tread  on 
delicate  ground,  and  our  way  is  beset 
by  pitfalls!  Let  us  hasten,  then,  to 
admit,  at  the  outset,  that  there  are 
probably  mysteries  of  national  charac» 
ter  which  must  ever  be  impenetrable 
to  the  understanding  of  the  foreign 
critic.  Only  the  young  and  intemperate 
will  venture  to  pass  judgment  upon 
the  social  standards  and  moral  ten¬ 
dencies  of  an  alien  people  in  relation 
to  its  internal  Interests  and  home  af¬ 
fairs.  However  impartial,  one  is  liable 
to  argue  from  too  limited  data,  thus  in¬ 
viting  the  equally  unilluminating  and 
unanswerable  rejoinder,  “Oh!  but  you 
don’t  understand.”  If  this  is  true  gen¬ 
erally,  It  is  particularly  true  of  the 
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people  of  the  United  States,  since— as 
Sir  Henry  Maine  pointed  out  many 
years  ago— the  genesis  of  the  great 
modern  republic  having  no  parallel  in 
history,  being  a  first-hand  and  unex¬ 
ampled  experiment,  it  is  altogether  fu¬ 
tile  to  dogmatize  concerning  its  pres¬ 
ent  or  prophesy  concerning  its  event¬ 
ual  development.  Let  every  people, 
therefore,  and  specially  this  people,  be 
exempt,  not  from  observation— that  is 
asking  a  little  too  much— but  from  pre¬ 
mature  and  invidious  comment,  so 
long  as  it  remains  at  home.  When, 
however,  it  takes  to  coming  abroad, 
bi-annually,  in  a  mighty  and  locust¬ 
like  host,  when  much  of  it  not  only 
comes,  but  “comes  to  stay,”  the  situa¬ 
tion  is  changed.  Under  these  circum¬ 
stances  even  the  most  scrupulously 
discreet  of  critics  may  permit  himself 
to  register  the  effect  of  the  invasion 
upon  the  social  standards  and  moral 
tendencies  of  his  compatriots  and  to 
state  his  conclusions  in  print,  without 
any  breach  of  international  courtesy. 
And  in  all  seriousness,  I  would  sub¬ 
mit  that  for  the  worship  of  the  false 
God  of  Appearances,  not  to  mention 
other  delinquencies  of  the  foolish  con¬ 
tingent  aforesaid,  our  American  in¬ 
vaders— themselves  mostly  women— 
must  be  held  responsible.  Is  it  not 
they,  to  begin  with,  who  in  their  repub¬ 
lican  simplicity,  have  reduced  our 
many  and  complex  needs  to  two  only 
—possession  of  wealth  and  opportunity 
of  amusement?  The  American  woman 
is  a  somewhat  glittering  creature. 
Usually  she  is  wholesome,  intelligent, 
and— to  decline  upon  the  vernacular— 
“perfectly  straight,”  as  well.  Invaria¬ 
bly  she  is  very  alert,  very  articulate, 
very  self-confident.  Her  commercial 
instinct  is  strong,  and  in  all  her  deal¬ 
ings  she  has  a  remarkable  eye  to  the 
main  chance.  These  may  be  qualities 
of  eminent  value  In  the  evolution  of  the 
social  system  of  a  young  country. 
In  her  natural  environment  and  under 


the  stimulus  of  the  American  climate— 
a  climate  which  makes  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  nervous  energy  rather  than 
for  that  of  sex— she  doubtless  Is,  as  she 
rather  loudly  claims  to  be,  the  very 
blossom  and  crown  of  things  feminine. 
But  here,  in  the  oid  worid,  not  only 
are  surrounding  conditions  very  dif¬ 
ferent,  but  we  women  are  made  of 
slower,  heavier,  yet  more  passionate 
and  dangerously  infiammable  stuff. 
Light  without  heat  appears  to  be  com¬ 
mon  enough  in  her  case.  In  ours  it  is 
practically  unknown.  And  so  it  Is  not 
possible  for  us  to  go  the  lengths  she 
does  in  certain  directions— take  dress 
and  flirtation  as  examples— without 
definite  and  highly  undesirable  results. 
IJ;  follows  that,  notwithstanding  her 
brightness  and,  as  a  rule,  her  virtue, 
the  Infiuence  of  the  American  woman, 
not  only  in  England  but  on  the  Conti¬ 
nent,  has  been  extremely  harmful.  It 
has  made  for  frivolity,  for  extrava¬ 
gance,  for  selfishness.  It  has  tended 
towards  the  decay  of  fine  manners, 
towards  lack  of  reverence  and  reti¬ 
cence,  and  an  increasing  impatience  of 
restraint.  It  has  brought  us  thje  inter- 
view’er— that  enemy  of  the  dignities  of 
private  life.  It  has  taught  us  to  spell 
society  with  a  capital  letter.  It  has, 
also,  taught  us  the  art  of  self-advertise¬ 
ment  in  all  its  branches.  It  has  gone 
far  to  indoctrinate  us  with  the  hardly 
grace-begetting  belief  vthat  everything 
in  life,  really  worth  having,  can  be 
bought  for  hard  cash;  and  that  It  Is 
the  primary  duty  a  self-respecting 
woman  owes  herself  to  be  in  a  position 
to  buy  it.  Again  let  me  guard  myself 
against  misconception.  I  do  not  say 
this  is  the  conscious  creed  or  the 
constant  character  of  the  American 
woman— far  from  it.  But  I  do  say, 
secure  of  the  support  of  many  compe¬ 
tent  and  unprejudiced  witnesses  both 
at  home  and  abroad,  that  this  is  the 
creed  and  character  which  her  pres¬ 
ence  and  example  is  in  process  of 
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stamping  upon  a  vast  number  of  her 
European  sisters.  It  is  not  one  for 
which  one  can  find  it  in  one’s  heart  to 
be  grateful. 

But  to  turn  to  a  iess  perilous  subject 
—namely,  the  effect  of  the  Women’s 
Movement  upon  the  sober-minded  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  English  middle-class. 
It  is  from  this  class,  with  one  or 
two  well-known  exceptions,  that 
the  feminine  leaders  in  social,  civic, 
and  philanthropic  reform  have  been 
drawn.  It  is  from  this  class,  too,  that 
all  the  successful  women  come  in  pro¬ 
fessional,  scientific,  literary,  and  artistic 
attainment— let  alone  the  rank  and  file 
of  the  great  army  of  workers,  school¬ 
mistresses,  secretaries,  nurses,  typists, 
shop-assistants,  and  clerks.  All  these 
women  have,  in  their  degree,  tasted 
the  sweets  of  independence,  the 
exhilaration  of  owning  money  honestly 
earned.  The  fact  of  doing  work  which 
has  a  market  value  has  set  them  free 
from  many  superstitions  and  fears, 
and  added  a  new  dignity  and  flavor  to 
existence.  These  women  have  also,  in 
many  cases,  had  sharp  experience  of 
the  humiliation  of  keeping  up  an  effect 
of  gentility  upon  small  means,  and  of 
the  very  practical  discomforts,  not  to 
say  indecencies,  of  large  families  and 
limited  house-room. 

Tte  human  heart,  no  doubt,  re¬ 
mains  fundamentally  the  same  through 
all  the  changes  of  all  the  ages 
as  far  as  its  affections  are  con¬ 
cerned.  But  the  modern  young  woman, 
if  not  a  conspicuously  seductive 
being  with  her  inclination  to  lean¬ 
ness  of  body  and  deficiency  of  tem¬ 
perament,  is  an  eminently  clear-headed 
and  practical  one.  Parents,  querulous 
or  irritable,  permanently  tired,  har¬ 
assed  by  petty  anxieties,  haunted  by 
the  spectre  of  debt,  do  not  offer,  to 
her  thinking,  a  conclusive  argument  in 
favor  of  marriage.  Hence  it  follows 
that  she  forms  other  ideals,  and  looks 
elsewhere  for  her  romance.  In  this 


class  the  man  no  longer  is  master.  He 
has  lost  his  prestige  since  the  woman 
has  pitted  her  brains,  her  mechanical 
skill,  her  physical  endurance  against 
his.  He  ceases  to  impress  her  from  the 
moment  she  discovers  she  is  competent 
to  earn  her  own  bread;  and,  as  far  as 
the  ordinary  conduct  of  life  in  a  civil¬ 
ized  community  goes,  to  take  care  of 
herself.  His  weaknesses— and  even  his 
warmest  advocates  cannot  but  own 
that  you  have  but  to  see  enough  of 
him  to  know  that  he  has  many,  and 
those  by  no  means  exclusively  of  the 
proverbially  masculine  type— are  patent 
to  her.  His  nerves,  his  vanities,  his 
jealousies,  his  endless  power  of  fussing, 
cause  her  mirth  when  she  is  in  a  good 
temper,  exasperation  when  she  is  in  a 
bad.  So  that,  while  liking  him  greatly  as 
a  comrade,  she  quite  honestly  does  not 
want  him  to  develop  into  a  lover,  un¬ 
less— for  primitive  instincts  are  not 
wholly  exterminated  in  even  these  very 
emancipated  maidens— he  shows  signs 
of  developing  into  the  lover  of  some¬ 
body  else..  Then,  she  has  to  make  her 
choice.  If  she  is  self-respecting  and 
high-minded,  not  being  prepared  to 
marry,  she  decides  to  rule  love  out.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  emotional  ele¬ 
ment  is  strong  in  her,  she  is  much  dis¬ 
posed  to  satisfy  the  propensities  of  her 
nature  without  sanction  either  of  law 
or  of  church.  Here  is  a  danger  likely, 
as  things  now  stand,  to  suffer  increase. 
For  it  must  be  remembered  the  modem 
woman  treats  most  questions  as  open 
ones,  and  exercises  the  right  of  private 
judgment  in  regard  of  ethics  as  of  all 
else.  Her  religion,  when  she  still  pro¬ 
fesses  any,  is  usually  devoid  of  the 
force  of  authority,  vague,  subjective, 
unscientific,  or  wholly  conventional  in 
character,  an  affair  of  feeling  rather 
than  of  fact.  And  it  must  be  accepted 
as  an  axiom,  in  respect  of  womanhood, 
that  when  faith  ceases  to  be  definite 
in  doctrine  and  in  outward  practice, 
morals,  at  all  events  in  the  second  gen- 
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«ration,  have  a  tendency  to  become 
most  accommodatingly  lax. 

If  the  above  is  a  fairly  truthful  pic¬ 
ture,  as  I  believe  it  to  be,  of  the  sober- 
minded  majority  of  the  English  middle- 
ciass,  is  it  reasonabie,  is  it  possible,  to 
expect  that'  such  women,  at  the  call 
of  a  remote  obligation  of  patriotism 
and  in  altruistic  self-devotion  to  the 
physical  and  mental  amelioration  of 
the  race,  will  abjure  work  and  decline 
—as  far  as  the  object  and  interest  of 
their  individual  existence  goes— upon 
a  state  of  dependence  and  tutelage, 
knowing  ail  the  while  that,  since  their 
own  sex  is  numerically  superior,  there 
cannot,  in  plain  English,  be  nearly  hus¬ 
bands  enough  to  go  round? 

Two  other  causes  may  be  mentioned 
arising  out  of  the  complex  and  costly 
conditions  of  modern  life,  which  fur¬ 
ther  contribute  to  narrow  the  field  of 
marriage  and  lessen  Its  attraction  for 
women  of  the  middle-class.  It  is  often 
asserted  that  men  have  grown  more 
selfish.  This,  I  think,  is  a  calumny 
and  a  rather  stupid  one.  Men— Eng¬ 
lishmen— are  exactly  what  they  always 
have  been,  save  that  they  are,  per¬ 
haps,  growing  a  little  less  lazy  and  a 
little  more  intelligent.  They  are  in 
process  of  discovering  what  the  modern 
woman  has  already  discovered— namely 
that  all  achievement  is  based  upon  the 
rejection  of  the  not-absolutely-essential, 
however  unpleasant  and  even  painful 
such  rejection  may  be.  They  have  fur¬ 
ther  discovered  that  freedom  is  the  first 
element  in  the  attainment  of  success. 
Working  women,  of  all  people,  have  no 
right  to  quarrel  with  this,  since  the 
position  is  merely  the  converse  of  their 
own.  Except  in  certain  professions, 
or  during  the  later  stages  of  a  public 
career,  the  possession  of  a  wife  and 
family  presents  an  almost  hopeless  bar 
to  promotion.  Unless  he  has  a  large 
private  Income,  the  man  who  works 
must  choose  between  ambition  and 
domesticity,  just  as  surely  as  the 


woman  who  works  must.  Conse¬ 
quently,  the  ablest  and  cleverest  men, 
those,  in  the  estimation  of  the  modem 
woman,  most  worth  marrying,  are 
those  least  likely  to  marry.  If,  having 
arrived  at  fame  and  fortune,  such  men 
do  eventually  marry,  they  tend  to 
select  wives,  not  from  the  ranks  of 
their  contemporaries  in  age  and  equals 
In  birth,  but  from  those  of  the  younger 
generation  and  the  aristocratic  class. 
This  may  seem  hardly  fair,  at  first 
sight.  But  it  is  perfectly  reasonable 
and  perfectly  natural,  modem  social 
requirements  being  what  they  are  and 
human  nature— specially  masculine  hu¬ 
man  nature— being  what  it  is.  Mar¬ 
riage  by  capture,  in  some  form  or 
other,  will  always  obtain  among  the 
“braves”  of  a  race. 

The  second  cause  contributing  to  les¬ 
sen  the  attractions  of  marriage  is  one 
which  can  only  be  touched  on  with 
reticence  and  regret.  Still  observation 
unmistakably  testifies  to  its  existence, 
while  indicating  over-civilization  as  its 
origin.  I  refer  to  the  decrease  of  the 
maternal  passion  among  the  women 
of  the  English  middle-class.  These 
women  are  not  less  courageous  than 
their  mothers  and  grandmothers.  They 
have  plenty  of  presence  of  mind.  It 
does  not  occur  to  them  to  scream' or 
to  faint.  But  their  courage  is  of  the 
active  and  militant,  rather  than  of  the 
passive  and  silent  sort  demanded  by 
the  long  malaise  of  child-bearing  and 
the  pains  and  perils  of  child-bed.  They 
have  something  of  a  healthy  man’s  dis¬ 
gust  for  invalidism,  and  his  jealous 
care  that  the  body,  for  work’s  sake,  be 
kept  active  and  fit.  The  minds  of 
many  of  them,  moreover,  have  been 
infected  by  the  morbid  views  of  certain 
feminine  essayists  and  novelists  who 
stigmatize  child-bearing  as  a  gross 
animal  function  against  which  refine¬ 
ment  and  what,  by  such  persons,  is 
known  as  the  “higher  morality”  alike 
protest.  If  the  race  can  only  be  con- 
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tinued  by  these  repulsive  methods,  well 
then— they  say— perish  the  race!  The 
result  is  a  singular  one— an  attitude  of 
pitying  contempt  towards  the  mother, 
and  of  sentimental  apology  towards  the 
children  whom  she  has  done  the  very 
doubtful  kindness  of  bringing  into  the 
world.  For  these  writers  and  talkers 
are  confirmed  pessimists  at  heart,  with¬ 
out  any  sane  and  wholesome  joie  de 
ifirrc— disappointed,  discontented  wom¬ 
en  who  try  to  ease  the  smart  of  pri¬ 
vate  failure  by  quarrelling  with  the 
laws  of  nature,  not  to  mention  those 
of  grace. 

In  the  eagerness  of  his  advocacy  of 
views  diametrically  opposite  to  the 
above,  President  Roosevelt  goes  so  far 
as  to  bint  at  legislation.  This,  in  our 
opinion,  would  constitute  an  unpar¬ 
donable  encroachment  on  personal  lib¬ 
erty.  In  England  we  have  not  reached 
those  altitudes  of  applied  sociological 
science  where  it  might  appear  justifia¬ 
ble  to  legalize  the  sacrifice  of  innocent 
individuals  in  the  interests  of  the  race. 
Legislation,  moreover,  would  in  this 
connection  be  useless  if  applied  to  the 
married  only.  It  is  no  good  locking  the 
stable-door  after  the  horse  is  stolen. 
If  the  woman’s  prime  duty  is  that  of 
housewife  and  mother,  she  must  be 
trained  on  those  lines  and  indoctrinated 
with  the  very  beautiful  sentiment  in¬ 
herent  in  them  from  childhood.  As  it 
is,  her  education— too  often  a  system 
of  cram  productive  of  chronic  mental 
dyspepsia— leaves  her  barely  time  for 
the  acquisition  of  fairly  good  manners, 
and  very  certainly  none  for  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  the  fine  art  of  domesticity.  Her 
only  relaxation  from  strain  of  mind  in 
lessons  is  strain  of  body  in  games. 
She  is  always  in  a  hurry- that  most 
unlovely  thing  in  woman!  What  can 
she  know  of  the  endless  silent  adjust¬ 
ments  of  sympathy,  the  perpetual  vigi¬ 
lance  masked  by  suavity,  the  considera¬ 
tion  for  the  comforts,  not  to  say  the 
stupidities  and  eccentricities  of  others. 


which  are  the  very  foundation  of  any 
gracious  and  happy  conduct  of  a  house¬ 
hold?  She  hardly  knows  the  cost  of 
the  clothes  she  wears.  She  is  wholly 
ignorant  of  that  of  the  food  she  eats. 
If,  when  her  school-days  are  over,  she 
takes  up  some  wage-earning  work,  her 
disqualifications  are  increased.  For 
the  girl  who  has  once  experienced  the 
joys  of  independence,  even  the  minor 
excitements  of  going  forth  daiiy  to  busi¬ 
ness,  be  that  business  never  so  mechani¬ 
cal,  by  tram  or  train,  or  ’bus,  finds  the 
confinement  of  home-staying  and  the 
manifoid  detail  of  housekeeping  intol¬ 
erable.  She  has,  in  point  of  fact,  be¬ 
come  nomadic— the  artificial  nomad  of 
the  overgrown  cities  and  suburbs  of 
modern  civilization,  a  wholly  different 
being  to  the  natural  nomad,  wandering, 
sun  and  wind  enchanted,  across  the 
vast  untenanted  spaces  of  this  most 
goodly  earth.  She  has  no  use  for  a 
house  save  to  change  her  clothes  and 
sleep  in.  A  single-room  lodging  and  a 
restaurant  to  eat  at  please  her  far 
better  than  any  home,  since  the  iatter 
necessarily  implies  restrictions  and  ob¬ 
ligations,  and  these  irritate  her.  She 
counts  them  a  waste  of  time;  her  de¬ 
sire  for  beauty  and  dignity  in  her  per¬ 
sonal  surroundings  being  scanty,  and 
her  desire  for  repose  non-existent.  If 
she  should  unluckily  break  down  in 
nerves  or  in  health,  are  there  not  rest- 
cures  and  hospitals,  where  that  which 
is  physically  necessary  can  be  done 
for  her  at  the  price  of  a  moderate  cash 
payment?  A  sympathetic  atmosphere, 
refinements  of  privacy,  a  shrinking  in 
illness  from  the  touch  of  strange  hands 
and  sight  of  strange  faces— to  all  these 
she  is  curiously  blunted  and  indifferent. 

What,  then,  about  her  future,  both 
as  to  her  individual  happiness  and  her 
ofllce  in  the  modern  state?  The  w'omen 
of  the  aristocratic  class  and  the  women 
of  the  people,  in  relation  to  whom 
man  is  stilP  autocratic,  have  been 
proved  to  be  practically  unaffected  by 
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the  emancipatory  movement  of  the  last 
half  century.  So  It  is  solely  the  women 
of  the  middle-class,  of  the  democratic 
and  progressive  class,  broadly  speaking 
of  the  Intellectual  and  artistic  class,  in 
respect  of  whom  we  appear  to  have 
arrived  at  this  impasse.  These  women, 
who  should,  from  their  intelligence  and 
ability,  supply  a  supremely  valuable 
element  in  the  life  of  the  nation  and 
development  of  the  best  tendencies, 
mental  and  physical,  of  the  race,  are 
precisely  those  who  repudiate  all  re¬ 
sponsibility  in  these  matters.  You 
may  charm  the  laborer  back  to  the 
land  by  the  bribe  of  ownership,  though 
the  freehold  offered  him  be  of  the 
smallest  extent;  for  land-hunger  Is  still 
strong  in  all  those  whose  forefathers 
have  had  intimate  dealings  with 
mother-earth,  learnt  her  lore,  and  wor¬ 
shipped  at  the  shrine  of  her  ancient 
deities.  But  by  what  form  of  bribery, 
by  what  appeal  to  the  magic  of  heredi¬ 
tary  instinct  you  can  charm  the  New 
Woman— sexless,  homeless,  unmater- 
nal  as  she  increasingly  is— back  to  the 
store-closet  and  the  nursery,  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult,  indeed,  to  say!  Therefore,  while 
admiring  President  Roosevelt’s  sane 
and  simple  view  of  the  relation  of  the 
sexes,  and  believing  that  under  less 
disastrously  complex  conditions  it 
would  make  for  the  good  of  the  State 
and  the  happiness  of  the  individual 
alike,  we  are  constrained  to  pronounce 
that  view  visionary  and  chimerical,  a 
counsel  of  perfection  for  elect  souls, 
but  useless  as  leverage  for  the  mass, 
unless  some  more  potent  factor  than  an 
obligation  of  abstract  patriotism  enters 
into  the  question;  unless— to  return  to 
our  first  contention— having  gone  far 
enough  West  we  are  in  very  truth 
coming  East,  and  that  with  direct  and 
far-reaching  results.  Should  this  prove 
to  be  the  case.  President  Roosevelt’s 
views— both  as  quoted  at  the  beginning 
of  this  article  from  bis  message  to 
Congress,  and  as  more  recently  set 


forth  by  him  in  his  address  to  the 
American  National  Congress  of  Mothers 
—may  very  well  cease  to  be  reckoned 
visionary,  and  be  welcomed  as  pro¬ 
phetic,  the  declaration  by  one  man  of 
ideas  which  gradually  and  as  yet,  for 
the  majority,  unconsciously  are  affect¬ 
ing  the  thought  and  purpose  of  all. 
Mysterious  Infiuences,  coming  one 
knows  not  whence,  at  times  sweep  over 
the  minds  of  nations  as  the  wind 
sweeps  over  a  field  of  wheat.  Every 
head  must  bow  before  them,  willingly 
or  not,  and  bow  in  a  common  direction 
under  the  compelliug  force  of  a  power 
unseen  but  absolute.  Are  there  not 
signs  that  in  English-speaking  Prot¬ 
estant  countries  we  are  on  the  eve  of 
some  remarkable  and  widespread  in¬ 
fluencing  of  this  sort?  Men  and  women 
will  deplore  it  as  retrogressive  and  re¬ 
actionary,  or  hall  it  as  full  of  health¬ 
ful  promise,  according  to  their  per¬ 
sonal  convictions  and  temperament; 
but  its  existence  no  serious  student  of 
contemporary  affairs  and  contemporary 
thought  will  deny.  To  give  instances. 
In  the  department  of  politics,  are  not 
the  divided  counsels  and  apparent  col¬ 
lapse  of  the  Liberal  Party,  the  growth 
of  Imperialism,  with  its  twofold  con¬ 
sequences  of  commercial  expansion  and 
militarism,  among  such  signs?  In  the 
department  of  science  is  not  the  revolt 
from  materialism,  the  unaggressive, 
even  friendly  attitude  adopted  by  the 
younger  physicists  and  biologists  tow¬ 
ards  mental  and  spiritual  phenomena  a 
sign?  While  in  the  department  of  re¬ 
ligion,  the  unostentatious  yet  steady 
advance  of  the  great  mother  church 
of  Christendom,  despoiled,  penalized, 
scoffed  at  in  England  as  obscurantist 
during  close  on  four  centuries,  forces 
recognition  that  not  only  the  logic  of 
history  is  with  her,  but  the  even  more 
convincing  logic  of  the  needs  and  as¬ 
pirations  of  the  human  heart. 

In  truth  it  Is  hardly  too  much  to  as¬ 
sert  that  most  of  the  beliefs  in  which 
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we,  of  the  elder  generation,  were 
brought  up  have  been  a  good  deal  dis¬ 
credited  by  experience,  and  having 
been  given  sufficiency  of  rope,  seem 
rather  effectually  in  process  of  hang¬ 
ing  themselves;  or,  to  put  it  alike  more 
justly  and  more  gratefully,  having 
served  their  turn,  and  done  their  ap¬ 
pointed  work,  are  in  process  of  dying. 
Let  us  bury  them  not  without  tears, 
for  they,  too,  had  their  days  of  efful¬ 
gence  and  golden  hope,  such  as, 
whether  justified  by  the  event  or  not, 
remain  a  precious  asset  in  human  his¬ 
tory,  Is  the  Woman’s  Movement 
among  these?  This  one  wonders  a 
little  and  asks,  though  conscious  it 
would  be  premature  to  attempt  a  defi¬ 
nite  answer,  whether  negative  or  af¬ 
firmative,  as  yet.  The  next  ten  years 
will  decide,  in  this  as  in  much  else  of 
vital  Interest  to  the  humanist,  whether 
the  reaction,  of  which  we  have  already 
spoken,  is  to  be  a  thing  of  really  fun¬ 
damental  and  permanent  force. 

But  assuming,  for  the  sake  of  argu¬ 
ment,  that  the  Woman’s  Movement  has 
run  its  course  and  is  doomed  to  dis¬ 
solution,  of  this  we  may,  I  think,  be 
certain,  that,  as  far  as  our  own  country 
is  concerned,  its  death  will  be  a  pain¬ 
less  one,  brought  about  not  by  violence, 
but  by  inanition,  by  a  process  of  con¬ 
version  from  within  the  ranks  of  the 
feminine  army,  not  by  coercion  from 
without. 

Any  active  interference  with,  or 
limiting  by  legislation  of  the  intel¬ 
lectual,  social,  and  civic  freedom  which 
women  have  gained  for  their  sex  is 
not  to  be  feared  for  a  moment.  It  is 
contrary  to  the  temper  of  English  sen¬ 
timent,  and  to  the  sense  of  justice 
and  common-sense  of  our  countrj'men. 
The  doors  which  women  have  forced 
will  remain  open;  but  it  is  to  be  seen 
whether,  as  time  goes  on,  unless  driven 
to  do  so  by  the  push  of  some  excep¬ 
tional  talent  or  by  the  push  of  poverty, 
women  will  continue  to  go  forth 


through  those  doors  into  the  strain  and 
stress  of  the  working  world. 

The  woman  of  conspicuous  gifts, 
still  more  the  woman  of  genius,  will 
continue  to  go  forth.  She  has  done  so 
in  the  past.  She  will  do  so  in  the 
future.  But  she  is  a  law  unto  herself. 
Neither  the  closing  nor  openfng  of 
doors  makes  much  difference  to  her. 
She  will  stir  the  hearts  of  men,  and 
generally  contrive  to  break  her  own, 
on  to  the  end  of  the  earthly  chapter. 
One  does  not  pity  her,  nor  does  one 
greatly  envy  her.  For  to  possess  the 
dual  nature — a  man’s  brain  and  am¬ 
bitions,  and  woman’s  capacity  of  iov- 
ing  and  suffering  along  with  that 
most  intricate  and  capricious  piece  of 
mechanism,  a  woman’s  body — is,  in¬ 
deed,  to  dwell  in  a  city  divided  against 
itself  and  to  be  unevenly  yoked  with 
an  unbeliever.  Probably  it  is  the  most 
enlightening  of  ali  human  experiences. 
Certainly  close  observation  of  such 
rather  cruelly  over-endowed  beings 
tends  to  the  conviction  that  it  must, 
also,  be  among  quite  the  most  agitating 
and  dangerous. 

The  woman  who  is  compeiled  by  cir¬ 
cumstances  to  earn  her  livelihood  will 
likewise  continue  of  necessity  to  go 
forth— but  for  her  those  open  doors 
are  an  incalculable  gain.  They  at  once 
simplify  and  dignify  her  outlook.  In 
all  departments  of  modem  activity  the 
tendency  is  towards  specialization;  and 
it  is  not  improbable  that  the  educated 
working  women  of  the  future  will 
come  to  form  a  caste  apart,  ruled  by 
its  own  standards  of  loyalty  and  honor, 
its  own  organizations,  its  own  laws 
written  and  unwritten.  This  caste  will 
be  recruited  not  only  from  among 
those  who  must  work,  but  from  among 
those— there  will  always  be  a  fair  num¬ 
ber  of  such— whose  intelligence  is  in 
excess  of  their  emotional  capacity, 
women  who,  even  though  they  have 
money  and  position,  definitely  prefer 
celibacy  to  married  life.  These  single 
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women— as  distinct  from  unmarried 
women— are  healthy,  sensible,  and  nota¬ 
bly  useful  persons.  They  are,  it  may 
be  added,  exclusively  a  product  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race.  As  an  example 
and  encouragement  to  their  less  happy 
sisters,  who  are  constrained  to  work 
not  because  they  covet  to  do  so  but 
because  they  must,  these  women  are 
invaluable.  One  looks  at  them  with 
deep  respect,  for  they  are  never  among 
the  sinners.  Then  one  restores  the 
balance  of  one’s  self-esteem  by  the  re¬ 
flection  that,  also,  they  are  never 
among  the  saints. 

But  a  very  large  majority  of  the 
young  women  who  have  recently  af¬ 
fected  to  despise  mankind  and  clam¬ 
ored^  for  the  right  to  live  their  own 
lives  belong  to  neither  of  the  above 
orders.  They  have  merely  been  af¬ 
fected  by  a  prevailing  fashion.  Let 
the  fashion  change,  their  views  will 
change  along  with  it;  and  it  is  they 
who,  though  the  doors  still  stand  open, 
will  exhibit  no  over-mastering  desire 
to  cross  the  threshold.  For  is  it  not 
among  the  constant  characteristics  of 
the  feminine  mind— a  mind,  from  the 
beginning  of  things,  somewhat  per¬ 
versely  addicted  to  experiment— that 
complete  liberty  to  act  in  a  given  man¬ 
ner  takes  away  the  desire  so  to  act? 
Remove  the  prohibition  and,  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten,  you  remove  the  incli¬ 
nation  likewise. 

Therefore,  if  some  great  reaction  in 
thought  and  practice,  such  as  we  have 
attempted  to  indicate,  does  actually  ob¬ 
tain,  there  will  be  no  valid  cause  for 
tears  or  lamentation  in  regard  to  even 
the  middle-class,  modem  English¬ 
woman.  No  cmelties  will  be  inflicted 
upon  her.  She  will  be  subjected  to  no 
serious  hardship,  for  she  will  be  not  a 
victim  but  a  consenting  party.  The 
exaggerations,  the  abnormalities  and 
absurdities  engendered  by  the  Woman’s 
Movement  will  vanish,  borne  away  by 
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the  breath  of  that  strange  wind  of 
destiny  which  sweeps  across  the  human 
fleld  of  wheat— and  a  very  good  thing 
too,  for  undoubtedly  the  movement  has 
given  rise  to  a  large  amount  of  pecu¬ 
liarly  pernicious  nonsense  in  speech 
and  thought— but  solid  advantages  will 
remain  both  to  individuals  and  to  the 
mass.  The  history  of  the  Agricultural 
Laborers’  Union  offers,  in  this  connec¬ 
tion,  a  parallel  eminently  to  the  point. 
True  it  is  now  a  thing  of  the  past,  yet 
its  effects  are  in  many  respects  perma¬ 
nent  and  very  beneficial.  It  has 
changed  the  status  of  the  English 
laborer,  conferring  upon  him  rights  of 
which  he  cannot  be  deprived,  and 
which  give  him  weight  and  importance 
in  the  corporate  life  of  the  nation. 
Broadly  speaking,  the  Union  has 
raised  him  from  the  position  of  a  serf 
to  that  of  the  responsible  citizen.  And 
something  closely  approaching  this, 
even  though  it  develop  no  further,  even 
though  it  suffer  speedy  dissolution,  the 
Woman’s  Movement  will  have  effected 
for  the  women  of  the  English  middle- 
class.  It  has  made  the  way  of  the 
girl  who  must  needs  earn  her  own 
bread  far  easier,  both  in  opportunity 
and  in  social  consideration.  While  for 
those  who  are  not  compelled  to  labor 
it  has  created  opportunity  also. 
Motherhood  and  housewifery  may 
once  more  become  for  them  the  object 
and  the  ideal.  But  the  middle-class 
woman  will  approach  these  things  from 
a  different  level,  since  her  position  has 
been  changed  and  raised.  In  many 
directions  she  has  proved  herself  com¬ 
petent;  and  it  is  impossible  that,  though 
she  devote  her  life  to  the  bearing  of 
children,  the  ruling  of  servants,  and 
the  keeping  of  house,  according  to  the 
fashion  of  the  women  of  past  genera¬ 
tions,  she  should  ever  decline  again, 
unless  she  herself  wills  it,  to  the  level 
of  the  mere  play-thing,  chattel,  or 
squaw. 

Lucas  Malet. 
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THE  MAD  SPINNER. 

Humming  wheel,  oh!  humming  wheei, 

—Hush  my  heart,  for  I  must  not  feel— 

The  wind  is  driving  in  from  the  sea 
And  it  drives  the  sound  of  a  voice  to  me. 

Flickering  flame,  flickering  flame! 

Did  you  start  and  whisper  a  name? 

I  wait  by  the  fire  as  I  sit  and  spin 

For  the  latch  to  lift  and  the  Dawn  come  in. 

Howl  and  crack!  howl  and  crack! 

The  waves  are  strewing  the  shore  with  wrack. 

But  they  hold  my  life  and  the  heart  of  me 
Fast,  fast,  fast  in  the  heart  of  the  sea. 

Whirling  wool!  whirling  wool! 

White,  white,  white,  and  soft  and  cool! 

'  God’s  fingers  turn  in  the  whistling  sleet 
And  He  spins  and  I  spin  for  a  winding  sheet. 

Spin,  spin!  I  am  Fate  who  spins. 

Spins  till  the  Judgment  Day  begins 

And  the  great  sea,  shrinking,  gives  up  her  dead 

And  my  Love  comes  back  to  me  out  of  her  bed. 

Tb«  Academr.  Dorothy  Frances  Ourney. 


EARTHQUAKES  AND  THE  NEW  SEISMOLOGY.* 


Few  beleaguered  cities— certainly  not 
Port  Arthur  when  it  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Japanese — have  presented  a 
spectacle  of  devastation  compara¬ 
ble  with  that  witnessed  in  Yokohama 
at  daybreak  on  February  23,  1880.  The 
most  severe  bombardment  spares  more 
than  it  demolishes;  a  world-shaking 
earthquake  is  indiscriminately  de¬ 
structive.  The  beautiful  Japanese 

•  1  “  Earthquakes  in  the  Light  of  the  New 
Beiamology."  By  Clarence  Edward  Dntton, 
Major  U.S.A.  London:  Murray,  1904. 

S '*  Seismology.”  By  John  Milne,  F.R.8.  Lon¬ 
don:  Kegan  Paul,  1898. 

8  “  Earthquakes  and  Other  Earth  Move- 


city,  then,  lay  in  ruins;  its  surviving 
inhabitants  found  themselves  home¬ 
less,  stricken,  and  Impoverished.  Yet 
in  no  quarter  could  any  trace  of  dis¬ 
couragement  be  perceived.  Excite¬ 
ment  and  activity  reigned  instead. 
The  disaster  had  only  served  to  inten¬ 
sify  the  common  consciousness.  Much 
had  to  be  done,  and  that  quickly;  the 
circumstances  were  pressing;  and  it 

ments.”  (Fourth  Edition.)  By  John  Milne, 
F.R.S.  London:  Kegan  Paul,  1896. 

4  “  A  Study  of  Becent  Earthquakes.”  By 
Charles  Davison,  Sc.D.  London :  Scott  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company,  1906. 
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might  well  have  been  supposed  that 
material  exigencies  would  have  ab¬ 
sorbed  immediate  attention.  But  to 
this  remarkable  people  it  seemed  quite 
as  urgent  to  interrogate  Nature  re¬ 
garding  the  calamity  as  to  repair  its 
effects.  So,  after  a  few  hours  devoted 
to  clearing  away  the  rubbish  of  shat¬ 
tered  tenements,  a  public  meeting  was 
summoned  amid  the  dibria,  and  the 
Selsmological  Society  of  Japan,  in 
sombre  earnest,  set  about  its  task  of 
investigation.* 

Young  Japan  had  not,  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago,  as  yet  discarded  Euro¬ 
pean  tutelage.  The  teaching  staff  of 
its  newly  founded  universities  was 
composed  of  foreigners,  among  whom 
were  many  Englishmen.  Now  im¬ 
ported  intellect  is  apt  to  be  vivified 
by  strange  surroundings;  and  the 
earth-tremors  of  the  Far  Eastern  archi- 
l)elngo  were  a  startling  novelty  to  men 
reared  on  our  inert  British  soil.  Their 
scientific  study  was  promptly  set  on 
foot;  a  Chair  of  Seismology  was  es¬ 
tablished  at  Tokyo;  a  network  of 
stations  for  the  registration  of 
“quakes”  of  all  sorts  and  degrees  of 
intensity  was  spread  over  the  country, 
aud  a  seismic  survey  carried  out  with 
their  aid.  The  animating  spirit  of  the 
enterprise  was  Professor  John  Milne, 
whose  expert  services  were,  during 
twenty  years,  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Japanese  Government.  Amongst  a 
crowd  of  able  co-operators,  he  stands 
out  as  the  veritable  originator  of  the 
new  seismology.  Its  basis  was  pro¬ 
vided  by  his  catalogue  of  8,300  earth¬ 
quakes.  observed  secundum  artem  In 
Japan  between  188o  and  1892,  and 
finally  enumerated  each  with  a  sepa¬ 
rate  map  showing  Its  regional  limits 
and  central  point.  The  distribution  of 
seismic  activity,  as  the  upshot  of  seven 
years’  sustained  vigilance,  became 
thus  more  thoroughly  known  in  the 

*J.  Milne,  “Bncy.  Brit.”  vol.  xzvil.  Art. 
**  Bnrthquakes.” 


Mikado’s  kingdom  than  over  any 
other  tqual  area  of  the  world’s  sur¬ 
face.  The  performance,  however, 
would  have  been  impossible  without  in¬ 
strumental  appliances  for  automatic¬ 
ally  recording  the  complex  tremors 
constituting  a  seismatlc  disturbance, 
and  the  need  was  met  by  the  invention 
of  the  “seismograph.”  Essentially,  this 
ingenious  little  machine  was  of  Angio- 
Japauese  origin;  it  took  form  in  the 
hands  of  Ewing,  Milne,  and  Gray. 
Valuable,  too,  were  the  pioneering  ex¬ 
periments  of  Dr.  Wageuer,  as  well  as 
the  refinements  of  construction  sub¬ 
sequently  Introduced  by  Professors 
Sekiya  and  Omori  of  Tokyo,  by  Drs. 
Agamennone  and  Cancani,  Vlcentini 
aud  Grablowltz  in  Italy.  In  some 
forms  of  the  instrument,  the  trace  at¬ 
testing  the  time  aud  mode  of  agita¬ 
tion  is  photographic;  a  quivering  little 
mirror  reflects  a  spot  of  light  on  to  a 
circulating  roll  of  sensitized  paper;  in 
others,  it  is  stylographic.  A  pendu¬ 
lum  is  usually  employed  to  furnish  a 
“steady-point,”  or  as  the  index  to  mo¬ 
tion,  but  with  endless  modifications  of 
detail.  Indeed,  different  kinds  of  ap¬ 
paratus  are  required  to  correspond 
with  the  varletl  demands  of  intelli¬ 
gible  record.  No  one  seismograph,  nor 
any  number  of  seismographs  of  the 
same  type,  would  avail  for  the  inscrip¬ 
tion,  in  decipheral)le  characters,  of  the 
tangled  phases  of  a  single  shock. 

A  mere  by-product  of  the  transforma¬ 
tion  of  Japan,  seismology,  neverthe¬ 
less.  already  claims  an  honored  place 
among  the  physical  sciences.  And 
the  precision  of  its  methods  lends  va¬ 
lidity  to  the  claim.  The  study  of 
earthquakes  was,  until  lately,  almost 
wholly  descriptive.  It  was  based  upon 
narratives  of  catastrophes.  Robert 
Mallet,  it  is  true,  made  resolute  efforts 
for  the  attainment,  by  the  use  of  clearly 
prescrlbe<I  methods,  of  a  definite  point 
of  view;  and  his  work  is  still  valuable, 
though  his  inferences  have  lost  their 
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pristine  authority.  But  uow  the  tale 
of  ordinary  experience  is  told  only  by 
way  of  supplement  to  more  formal 
statements;  the  earth  quakes  “by  the 
card”;  every  throb  of  the  ground  is 
measured  in  period  and  direction,  and 
referred  to  its  subterranean  source. 
The  change  is  scarcely  less  than  that 
of  the  amazed  spectator  of  total  solar 
eclipses  in  old  times  into  the  diligent 
modern  observer  of  their  spectroscopic 
and  photographic  phenomena.  The 
pageantry  of  nature  is  out  of  date  in 
science. 

The  work  of  which  we  have  quoted 
the  title  at  the  head  of  this  article  is 
fully  abreast  of  recent  advances  in 
earthquake  research.  It  appropriately 
belongs  to  the  “Progressive  Science 
Series,”  and  its  author.  Major  Dutton, 
bolds  the  first  rank  among  the  seis¬ 
mologists  of  the  United  States.  He 
writes  well  and  carefully,  and  his 
book  supplies  fairly  complete  and  en¬ 
tirely  authentic  information  on  a  new 
and  difficult  subject.  Its  pages  do  not  > 
allure  readers  with  fanciful  specula¬ 
tions,  but  they  satisfy  them  with  solid 
facts;  and  in  our  opinion  the  vagaries 
of  scientific  imagination  are  to  the  fuil 
as  vapid  and  wearisome  as  the  maun¬ 
dering  of  the  most  shambling  poetaster 
who  ever  set  out  to  climb  the  hill  of 
Parnassus. 

Seismology  may  be  regarded  as  the 
science  of  earth-vibrations.  It  is  hence 
closely  allied  to  acoustics,  which  is 
the  science  of  air-vibrations,  and  to 
optics,  the  science  of  ether-vibrations. 
For  the  ground  under  our  feet,  the 
rocky  crust  of  our  planet,  is  an  elastic 
solid  capable  of  propagating  wave- 
motion  at  measurable  rates,  and  ac¬ 
cording  to  determinate  laws.  Its 
manner  of  doing  so  is,  nevertheless,  of 
baffling  Intricacy.  Air  and  ether  trans¬ 
mit  (sensibly)  each  a  single  type  of 
oscillation.  Sound-waves  are  longitudi¬ 
nal;  they  alternately  compress  and 
rarefy  the  medium  that  conveys  them 
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forward.  Those  of  light  are  trans¬ 
versal;  they  are  directed  at  right  an¬ 
gles  to  the  line  of  advance.  Both 
kinds  of  undulation,  however,  can  be 
generated  in  the  earth,  though  they 
travel  through  it  at  considerably  dif¬ 
ferent  speeds.  The  first  intelligence 
of  an  underground  shock  reaches  the 
surface  by  means  of  elastic  waves  of 
compression,  analogous  to  the  undula¬ 
tions  of  sound;  waves  of  distortion, 
similar  to  those  of  light,  start  in  their 
company,  but  arrive  a  little  later.  To 
this  initial  diversity  are  superadded 
complexities,  indefinable  in  number 
and  amount,  due  to  irreguiarities  in 
the  transmitting  strata.  The  hetero¬ 
geneity  of  their  composition  is  ap¬ 
parent  on  the  most  casual  inspection. 
Granite  is  overlaid  with  shales  and 
sandstones,  with  limestone,  slate,  and 
conglomerate,  all  frequently  inter¬ 
larded  with  beds  of  clay,  or  interpen¬ 
etrated  with  dykes  of  basalt  or  ser¬ 
pentine.  The  waves  of  an  earthquake 
are  not  then  recorded  by  our  instru¬ 
ments  just  in  their  original  shapes. 
At  every  breach  in  the  continuity  of 
the  rocks  they  traverse,  they  are  va¬ 
riously  shattered  and  transformed. 
Their  periods  of  vibration,  no  less 
than  their  rates  of  travel,  undergo 
changes  recognized  as  actual,  while 
admitted  to  be  incaiculable;  some, 
turned  aside  by  total  refiection.  must 
be  lost  to  observation;  others.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Milne  finds  reason  to  suspect, 
reach  us  as  echoes,  which  succeed  and 
prolong  the  primary  effects  of  a  con¬ 
cussion.  “With  musical  reverberations 
inside  the  world,”  ’  an  earthquake  per¬ 
haps  verges  to  a  close. 

No  wonder,  then,  that  “seismograms” 
present  to  the  eye  mere  coils  and  folds 
of  enwreathed  lines,  baffling  unini¬ 
tiated  attempts  at  decipherment  In¬ 
genuity,  however,  avails  to  unravel  the 
knot,  and  disengage  its  hidden  mean¬ 
ing.  With  one  of  Professor  Ewing’s 

>  Beport  Brit.  Association,  1890,  p.  280. 
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seismographs  the  three  components 
into  which  terrene  tremblings  are  re¬ 
solvable  obtain  separate  record  on  a 
revolving  circular  plate,  one  tracing- 
point  delineating  vertical  displace¬ 
ments,  a  second  and  a  third  hori- 
zontai  disturbances  directed  respect¬ 
ively  north  and  south,  and  east  and 
west.  This  designed  analysis  is,  in  a 
sense,  counterfeited  by  Nature.  Near 
the  “epicentre”  of  an  earthquake  (the 
point  at  the  surface  directiy  above  the 
focus),  no  vibrational  distinctions  can 
be  noted.  “All  come  together,”  Major 
Dutton  says,  “big  and  little,  long  and 
short,  rapid  quivers  and  slow  swings.”* 
With  increasing  distance  from  the  cen¬ 
tre,  he  further  informs  us,  there  is  a 
general  extension  of  periods  and  wave¬ 
lengths,  and  the  commotion,  at  first 
short  and  sharp,  becomes  somewhat 
protracted  and  diffuse.  The  various 
forms  of  vibration  separate  as  a  con¬ 
sequence  of  their  different  velocities, 
and  separate  further,  so  as  to  arrive 
at  wider  time-intervals,  the  greater 
the  distance  they  have  had  to  traverse. 

This  relation  was  particularly  well 
illustrated  by  the  Charleston  earth¬ 
quake  of  August  31,  1886,  Investi¬ 
gated  with  great  thoroughness  by  our 
American  authority.  At  Summerville, 
and  other  places  within  the  epifocal 
tract,  “the  final  crash  came  unher¬ 
alded.  No  minor  movements  ushered 
in  the  greater  movements.”  In  the 
city  of  Charleston,  twenty  miles  from 
the  centre,  premonitory  tremors  had 
time  to  get  noticeably  ahead  of  the 
main  disturbance.  “The  vibrations 
which  threw  down  walls  and  wrecked 
streets,  and  which  must  have  had 
relatively  large  amplitudes  and  long 
periods,  were  preceded  by  rapid  quiv¬ 
ers  of  small  amplitudes  and  period.” 
Eight  seconds  at  the  most .  measured 
the  pause  between  the  successive  wave 
groups.  Yet  it  was  “unmistakable 
even  in  the  midst  of  a  destroying 

*  Earthquake*,  p.  iSl. 
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earthquake.”  At  Savannah,  seventy- 
five  miles  off,  the  quick  vibrations 
considerably  anticipated  the  arrival  of 
their  formidable  associates.  Further 
afield,  at  distances  from  the  epicentre 
of  three  to  four  hundred  miles,  nothing 
was  felt  but  “a  long  slow  swing.”  No 
instruments  were  at  hand  by  which 
delicate  pulsations  might  have  been 
detected.  Only  the  rough-and-ready 
method  of  human  sensation  was 
brought  into  requisition. 

Seismograms  are  now  obtained 
widely  and  almost  continuously.  But 
the  securing  of  them  is  not  an  end  in 
itself.  Were  they  as  numerously  stored 
as  the  inscribed  tablets  in  Assurbani- 
pal’s  library,  they  would  be  valueless 
or  misleading  unless  their  meaning 
could  be  read  aright.  This  is  no  easy 
matter;  obscurity  still  partially  pre¬ 
vails;  yet  enough  has  been  elicited  to 
stimulate  the  utmost  assiduity  of  re¬ 
search.  On  two  subjects  especially 
these  novel  records  must  prove  in¬ 
structive,  and  both  are  of  palmary  Im¬ 
portance  to  the  study  of  geophysics. 
They  are,  first,  the  originating  cause  of 
earthquakes;  next,  the  condition  of  our 
globe’s  interior. 

No  one  needs  to  be  told  that  what 
constitutes  an  earthquake  is  the  shak¬ 
ing  of  the  ground.  What  occasions  the 
shaking,  however,  is  less  readily  as¬ 
certained.  A  subterranean  event  be¬ 
ing  inaccessible  to  direct  observation, 
its  nature  can  only  be  reasonably  in¬ 
ferred.  All  the  attendant  circum¬ 
stances  have  first  to  be  considered, 
and  already  much  has  been  done  tow¬ 
ards  localizing  and  classifying  shocks. 
From  the  spreading  rings  on  a  pool  it 
Is  easy  to  fix  the  point  where  a  stone 
has  been  dropped  into  it,  even  though 
the  splash  has  escaped  notice;  and 
somewhat  similarly  the  vertical  direc¬ 
tion  of  an  underground  disturbance 
can,  from  a  fair  supply  of  reliable 
data,  be  determined  with  approximate 
accuracy.  Limits,  too,  can  be  assigned 
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for  the  distance  below  the  surface  at 
which  a  concussion  takes  place.  A 
shallow  focus  gives  a  steep  surface- 
gradient  of  decline  in  agitation.  Its 
epicentral  violence  rapidly  falls  off  as 
it  spreads  outward,  and  only  a  narrow 
area  is  sensibly  affected.  Using  this 
criterion.  Major  Dutton  arrives  at  a 
maximum  depth  of  twenty  miles  for 
earthquake  origins.*  Professor  Milne 
extends  the  limit  to  thirty  miles’  and 
Mallet  depressed  the  focus  of  the  Rio- 
bamba  cataclj’sm  of  February  4,  1797, 
to  nearly  thirty-one  miles  beneath  the 
trembling  soil  of  Ecuador.  All  such 
estimates  are,  indeed,  admittedly  inse¬ 
cure.  They  rest  upon  arbitrary  sim¬ 
plifications,  for  the  actual  state  of 
things  is  complex  beyond  what  figures 
can  convey.  And  there  is  always  the 
possibility  that,  in  smoothing  the  data 
of  calculation,  we  vitiate  its  results. 
Thus,  the  centrum  of  an  earthquake  is. 
in  order  to  facilitate  clearness  of  con¬ 
ception,  taken  to  be  a  point;  yet  it  is 
known  to  be  a  tract  of  undetermined 
shape  and  extent,  or  even  a  long,  ob¬ 
lique  iine  of  weakness  in  the  strata. 
Further,  the  unexplored  terrestrial 
•crust,  composed  of  an  endless  variety 
■of  beds  dissimilar  in  structure,  density, 
and  elasticity,  :s  replaced  by  an  ideal 
medium,  possessing  the  supposed  aver¬ 
age  quality  of  the  de  facto  transmitting 
vehicle,  though  perhaps  differing  from 
it  in  some  important  respects.  Hence, 
only  provisional  values  can  at  present 
be  fixed  for  the  depth  of  seismic  foci. 
Those  yielded  by  Major  Dutton’s 
method  of  gradients  rarely  exceed 
twelve  miles,  at  which  the  source  of 
the  Charleston  disaster  was  approxi¬ 
mately  placed,  and  sometimes  fall  short 
of  half  that  amount. 

Earthquakes  are  usually  divided  into 
two  classes,  volcanic  and  tectonic. 
Volcanic  and  seismic  modes  of  action 
are.  in  the  nature  of  things,  mutually 

*  Earthquakes,  p.  IM. 

*  Beiamology,  p.  198. 


dependent.  The  dependence  may  not 
be  absolute,  but  it  is  close.  Eruptive 
outbursts  necessarily  set  the  earth 
quivering.  If  they  fail  to  obtain  a 
vent,  they  set  it  quivering  all  the  more 
violently.  A  classical  instance  is  af¬ 
forded  by  the  Vesuvian  earthquake  of 
(»3  A.D.,  by  which  Herculaneum  and 
Pompeii  were  devastated  sixteen  years 
previously  to  their  entombment.  Mount 
Epomeo,  in  the  neighboring  island  of 
Ischia,  has  been  similarly  energetic  for 
destruction  during  intervals  of  ap¬ 
parent  repose.  The  volcano  has  been 
extinct  since  1302;  but  twice  during 
the  nineteenth  century  the  manacled 
giant  in  its  keeping  turned  in  his  sleep, 
and  jolted  Casamicciola  into  ruins. 
The  town,  a  paradisiacal  holiday  resort, 
was  crowded  with  visitors  on  July  28, 
1883.  Most  of  them  were  collected, 
and  perished,  in  the  theatre.  Alto¬ 
gether  the  victims  numbered  about 
1.900,  and  the  crash  left  one  house 
standing  out  of  many  hundreds.  Yet 
at  Naples,  at  a  distance  of  only  twenty- 
two  miles,  the  soil  barely  quivered, 
and  Palmleri’s  instruments  on  Vesu- 
viu.s  remained  quiescent.  The  restricted 
range  of  the  commotion  was  held  by 
Major  Dutton  to  indicate  an  origin  per¬ 
haps  no  more  than  half  a  mile  below 
the  trellised  vines  of  Ischia;  while  the 
total  energy  exerted  in  it  was  evalu¬ 
ated  at  1-400  to  1-GOO  the  output  of  the 
Charleston  earthquake. 

The  case  is  typical.  Shocks  inci¬ 
dental  to  volcanic  explosions  vnay  be 
locally  violent,  but  they  are  never  far- 
spreatiing.  Their  condensed  effective¬ 
ness  was  strikingly  illustrated  by  a 
series  of  concussions  at  Hawaii  in 
March  and  April,  1868.  One  among 
many  hundreds,  on  April  2,  stood  out 
by  its  terrific  intensity. 

“The  ground,”  Major  Dutton  relates, 
“rolled  in  great  waves,  rapidly  swaying 
in  every  conceivable  direction,  includ¬ 
ing  the  vertical.  Stone  houses  and 
walls,  chimneys  and  fragments  of 
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structures  which  prior  shocks  might 
have  left  standing,  were  huried  down 
completely.  Wooden  houses  were 
flung  from  their  foundations.  The 
rolling  earth  opened  in  great  cracks 
on  the  crests  of  the  waves,  which 
closed  together  in  the  troughs.  To 
stand  was  impossible  either  for  beasts 
or  men.  Lying  on  the  ground,  it  was 
at  times  necessary  to  keep  the  arms 
outspread  to  prevent  being  rolled  over. 
The  trees,  as  the  waves  passed  under 
them,  swayed  violently,  thrashing  the 
ground  and  one  another.  At  length,  on 
April  7,  a  radial  crack  three-quarters 
of  a  mile  long  opened  about  5,000  to 
5,500  feet  above  the  sea  on  the  south¬ 
western  flank  of  the  mountain  (Mauna 
Loa),  from  which  a  sheet  of  lava  shot 
up  high  into  the  air,  sending  a  mighty 
deluge  of  fire  to  the  sea.  From  this 
time  on,  the  earthquakes  rapidly  died 
away,  and  a  day  or  two  later  every¬ 
thing  was  quiet.”  (p.  45.) 

Tlie  vehemence  of  this  tumult  was. 
nevertheless,  quenched  even  in  the 
uortliern  part  of  the  island,  and  at 
Oahu,  150  miles  distant,  it  survived 
barely  as  a  slight  trembling. 

Very  different  are  so-called  “tec¬ 
tonic”  earthquakes.  They  shake  the 
world,  it  might  be  said,  to  its  founda¬ 
tions.  Their  distinctive  name  implies 
their  presumed  connection  with  the 
structural  changes  by  which  the  crust 
of  our  planet  is  being  continuously 
modified;  and  the  crust  represents,  ap¬ 
parently.  the  outer  rind  of  a  cooling 
and  shrinking  globe.  The  radio-activ¬ 
ity  of  a  small  percentage  of  its  in¬ 
gredients  might,  to  be  sure,  neutralize 
loss  of  heat  by  radiation  into  space; 
but  this  surmised  compensation  has 
not  been  in  any  way  verified.  Ob¬ 
served  facts,  on  the  contrary,  harmo¬ 
nize  well  with  a  slow  advance  of  re¬ 
frigeration.  The  folding  and  fractur¬ 
ing,  the  faulting  and  fissuring  of  the 
strata,  the  uptllts  and  lateral  thrusts 
of  mountain-chains,  seem  the  results 
of  secular  contraction;  and  some  rough 
jerks  and  tumbles  attend  the  read¬ 


justments  rendered  inevitable  by 
shrinkage. 

Authorities  are  divided  as  to  whether 
the  interior  of  the  earth  is  solid,  liquid, 
or  gaseous.  The  tremendous  pressure 
reigning  there  probably  tends  to  level 
the  distinctions  between  matter  in 
tlie  three  states  familiar  to  us,  and  to 
reduce  substantial  differences  to  mere 
questions  of  verbal  definition.  It  is 
only  certain  that  the  earth,  as  a  whole, 
is  not  less  rigid  than  steel,  that  it  pos¬ 
sesses  vast  stores  of  heat,  and  is  highly 
elastic.  Up  to  a  certain  point  it  can 
resist  the  strains  continually  arising 
through  surface-agencies.  Wind  and 
water  remove  materials  from  one  part 
of  the  globe  to  pile  them  up  over  an¬ 
other;  one  region  is  lightened  by  de¬ 
nudation  while  adjacent  tracts  are 
Aveighted  by  deposition.  Relative 
changes  of  level  are  the  appropriate 
means  for  righting  their  disturbed 
equilibrium;  but  they  can  seldomwtake 
place  until  the  prolonged  accumula¬ 
tion  of  inequality  finally  renders  ten¬ 
sion  Insupportable.  There  is  then  a 
sudden  snap,  an  abrupt  settlement,  and 
the  new's  is  announced  at  the  surface 
by  the  waves  of  an  earthquake.  This 
IS  a  simple  case;  events  connected  with 
mountain-building  are  far  more  com¬ 
plex,  varied,  and  obscure.  All,  how¬ 
ever,  are  likely  to  originate  vibratory 
impulses.  The  ground,  in  fact,  is  most 
unstable  where  its  fiexure  is  most 
pronounced,  and  especially  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  recently  elevated  and  still 
developing  systems,  such  as  the  Alps, 
the  Andes,  and  the  Himalayas. 

A  rise  of  land  is  a  not  infrequent  ac¬ 
companiment  of  an  earthquake.  It 
seems  the  consequence,  but  is  in  reality 
the  cause  of  the  shock.  The  coast  of 
Chili  over  a  distance  of  100  miles  was 
thus  elevated  to  the  extent  of  three  or 
four  feet  during  the  formidable  convul¬ 
sion  of  November  18,  1822*;  and  the 

«  Lyell,  “  Principles  of  Geology,”  vol.  11.  pp. 
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tremendotis  nature  of  the  forces 
brought  into  play  may  be  judged  of 
by  the  statement  that  the  area  lifted 
by  this  single  seismic  effort  equalled, 
according  to  a  probable  estimate,  just 
half  that  of  France,  or  100,000  square 
miles.  A  well-known  opposite  example 
is  the  submergence  of  the  Runn  of 
Cutch  in  1819;  and  earthquake  litera¬ 
ture  supplies  copious  details  of  the  ef¬ 
fectiveness  of  both  kinds  of  movement 
as  part  of  the  phenomena  it  describes. 

One  of  the  commonest  geological 
records  of  the  past  occurrence  of  an 
earthquake  is  by  a  fauit,  or  breach  of 
continuity,  in  the  strata.  It  marks  a 
line  of  ancient  inequality,  suddenly  re¬ 
dressed  by  the  downthrow*  of  the 
loaded  area.  Such  dislocations  are  stiil 
continually  taking  place  beneath  our 
feet,  and  in  some  cases  reach  the  sur¬ 
face,  in  visible  association  with  great 
earthquakes.  The  cataclysm,  for  in¬ 
stance,  of  October  28,  1891,  in  Japan, 
is  commemorated  by  a  fracture  stretch¬ 
ing  for  sixty  miies  across  the  island 
of  Nippon,  with  a  vertical  throw  of 
twenty  feet,  multiplied  perhaps  many 
times  in  its  underground  section.  The 
shock  due  to  its  formation  w*as  siient, 
sudden,  and  unprepared. 

“In  thirty  seconds,”  Professor  Milne 
writes,’  “the  country  lost  from  thirty 
to  fifty  million  dollars,  9,960  people 
were  killed,  and  the  wounded  num¬ 
bered  19,994;  128,750  houses,  without 
counting  temples,  factories,  and  other 
buildings,  were  levelled  with  the  plain, 
landslips  stripped  the  mountains  of 
their  forests,  valleys  were  compressed, 
lakes  were  formed,  the  strongest  en¬ 
gineering  structures  gave  way,  and  the 
country  was  left  fractured,  fissured, 
and  tossed  into  a  sea  of  waves.” 

An  escarpment  forty  miles  long  was 
similarly  produced  in  Northern  Mexico, 
May  3,  1887.  But  as  a  rule,  the  scene 
of  dislocations  is  buried  out  of  sight, 
and  we  are  made  aware  of  their  hav- 

’  Seismology,  p.  229. 


ing  taken  place  only  by  the  transitory 
tumult  engendered  at  the  surface. 
They  are  inevitable.  The  equalization 
of  stress  in  a  rigid  crust  must  be  by 
sharp  accesses  of  disturbance  conse¬ 
quent  upon  sudden  yielding  after  pro¬ 
tracted  resistance.  Earthquakes,  then, 
ordinarily  betoken  the  creation  or  de¬ 
velopment  of  faults  in  deep-lying 
strata.* 

They  are  attended  by  remarkable 
phenomena  of  sound.  The  ground 
peals  w*ith  the  voice  of  a  great  organ; 
or  signals  of  inaccessible  distress  are 
heard,  like  minute-guns,  or  ominous 
grumblings;  or  again,  and  very  com¬ 
monly,  a  cataract  of  broken  stones  ap¬ 
pears  to  tumble  close  by,  or  a  steam¬ 
roller  to  hurry  past.  Dr.  Charles  Davi¬ 
son— whose  recent  w*ork,  the  title  of 
which  is  included  among  our  headings, 
should  appeal  to  a  w’ide  class  of  read¬ 
ers— has  collected  some  curious  in¬ 
formation  on  this  subject.  Sound¬ 
waves  appear,  from  what  he  tells  us, 
to  be  an  integral  part  of  seismic  agi¬ 
tation.  They  differ  only  by  their  mi¬ 
nuteness  from  waves  mechanically 
effective.  The  sound-focus  neverthe¬ 
less,  although  superposed  upon,  can 
scarcely  be  conterminous  with  the 
focus  of  shock.  There  must  be  outlying 
regions  so  slightly  disturbed  as  to  emit 
thrills  sensible  only  to  the  ear.  Hence 
the  fringes  of  sound  that  precede  and 
follow  the  central  thunder  travelling 
in  company  with  the  most  destructive 
oscillations. 

The  acoustics  of  the  Hereford  earth¬ 
quake  of  December  17,  1896,  were 
particularly  studied  by  Dr.  Davison. 
This  commotion  was  by  no  means 
violent;  the  brunt  of  the  damage 
it  occasioned  fell  upon  chimney- 
stacks;  yet  much  was  learned  from 
Its  patient  investigation.  Its  sonorous 
onset  emphasizes  a  rather  curious  re< 
lation.  The  music  of  the  gnomes  is  of 
•  DaTlaon,“A  Stady  of  Recent  Earthquake!,” 
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an  extremely  low  pitch.  Its  notes  are 
at  the  very  bottom  of  the  scale;  they 
consist  of  oscillations  so  slow  as  to 
strike  the  ear  no  more  than  thirty  to 
fifty  times  in  a  second.  They  are,  in 
short,  just  audible  to  most  people, 
while  for  others  they  lie  below  the 
limit  of  sense-perception.  Even  those 
capable  of  hearing  them  receive  to¬ 
tally  different  impressions  of  these  pro¬ 
found  telluric  harmonies.  The  ear 
discriminates.  According  to  its  special 
range  of  sensitiveness.  It  selects  some 
and  discards  others  from  the  sheaf  of 
vibrations,  and  so  materially  alters  their 
aggregate  quality.  “To  one  observer,” 
accordingly.  Dr.  Davison  writes,  “the 
sound  may  be  like  a  rising  wind, 
to  another  like  a  heavy  traction-engine 
passing;  one  may  hear  the  crashes 
which  accompanied  the  strongest  part 
of  the  shock,  while  a  second  may  be 
deaf  to  the  same  vibrations;  to  one  the 
sound  may  become  continually  louder 
and  cease  abruptly,  to  another  it  may 
increase  to  a  maximum  and  then  die 
away.”  The  unexpected  discovery  has, 
moreover,  been  made  that  various  na¬ 
tions  have  markedly  different  auditory 
powers.  Pulsations  are  generally  and 
easily  heard  in  Great  Britain  which, 
owing  to  their  slowness,  attract  slight 
notice  in  Italy,  and  none  at  all  in 
Japan.  The  comparison  of  earthquake 
sound-areas  attests  the  reality  of  these 
racial  distinctions.  That  of  the  insig¬ 
nificant  Hereford  shock,  for  example, 
covered  70,000  square  miles,  while 
3,300  measured  the  extent  to  which 
the  awful  Neapolitan  catastrophe  of 
1857  rendered  Itself  audible,  and  Jap¬ 
anese  commotions  are  mostly  dumb 
by  local  appreciation.  Beyond  a  few 
miles  from  the  epicentre,  not  a  mur¬ 
mur  intimates  the  imminence  of  rav¬ 
age.* 

The  systematic  observation  of  earth- 
tremors  in  Italy  originated  with  the 
Riviera  disaster  of  February  23,  1887. 

*  Davison,  “Recent  Earthquakes,”  p.  333. 


It  affected  chiefly  the  strip  of  coast 
between  Mentone  and  Savona,  the  fo¬ 
cus  being  situated  to  the  southward, 
eleven  miles  or  so  beneath  the  lazulite 
surface  of  the  Mediterranean.  Passing 
ships  experienced  blows  which  sug¬ 
gested  their  having  struck  upon  rocks 
or  being  about  to  be  dismasted;  and 
shoals  of  deep-sea  fish,  killed  by  the 
impact  of  subsultory  water,  fioated 
dead  or  dying  on  to  the  beaches  near 
Nice  and  Mentone.  The  loss  of  human 
life  amounted  to  many  hundreds,  and 
the  property  destroyed  was  valued  at 
about  a  million  sterling.  The  shock 
was  almost  insensible  In  railway  tun¬ 
nels;  and  it  has  been  frequently  ob¬ 
served  that  “earthquakes  roll  unheed- 
edly  away,”  to  those  engaged  in  min¬ 
ing  operations.  So  the  destruction  of 
Lone  Pine  in  1872  was  accomplished 
without  the  least  symptom  of  disturb¬ 
ance  being  perceptible  in  the  workings 
beneath.“ 

Earthquakes  come,  for  practical  pur¬ 
poses,  unheralded.  The  signs  of  their 
approach,  if  any,  are  obscure;  they 
may  inspire  apprehension,  but  they  af¬ 
ford  no  reasonable  ground  for  measures 
of  precaution.  Anticipatory  changes  in 
hot  springs  or  fumaroles  have  not  been 
substantiated;  the  evidence  is  wholly 
unsatisfactory  that  warning  is  given  of 
impending  danger  by  abnormal  at¬ 
mospheric  conditions,  by  augmented 
electrical  tension,  or  by  the  prevalence 
of  earth-currents.“  Yet  the  “old  bel¬ 
dam”  is  vaguely  uneasy.  Her  “dls- 
temperature”  reacts  on  susceptible  or¬ 
ganizations.  During  the  night  pre¬ 
ceding  the  Riviera  earthquake,  nervous 
persons  were  unaccountably  agitated. 
“Birds  and  animals,”  Dr.  Davison  re¬ 
lates  (p.  143),  “more  sensitive  than 
human  beings  to  faint  tremors,  were 
more  distinctly  affected,  especially  for 
some  minutes  before  the  earthquake. 
Horses  refused  food,  were  restless  or 

«>  Fuch’s,  “  Valkaae  and  Erdbeban,”  p.  147. 
o  Milne,  loc.  cit.  p.  220. 
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tried  to  escape  from  their  stables; 
dogs  howled,  birds  flew  about  and  ut¬ 
tered  cries  of  alarm.  As  these  symp¬ 
toms  were  noticed  at  more  than  130 
places  within  the  Italian  part  of  the 
central  area,  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  they  were  caused  by  microselsmic 
movements  for  the  most  part  insensible 
to  man.”  Coming  earth-troubles,  too, 
are  often,  much  in  the  same  way,  in¬ 
articulately  notifled  in  Japan. 

The  devastation  wrought  in  Bengal 
and  Assam,  June  12,  1807,  was  on  a 
scale  unsurpassed  within  historical 
memory.  One  million  and  three-quar¬ 
ter  square  miles  of  territory  were  sensi¬ 
bly  agitated  by  the  fearful  commotion; 
a  region  twice  the  size  of  Great  Brit¬ 
ain  was  gravely  ravaged;  and  the  thrill 
of  its  ultimate  vibrations  may  safely 
be  said  to  have  permeated  the  entire 
globe.  In  the  central  tracts,  the  solid 
ground  seemed  to  lose  its  consistence, 
and  the  earth  rose  in  waves  which 
could  be  seen  to  approach  like  rollers 
on  a  seacoast,  but  with  the  extraordi¬ 
nary  velocity  of  two  miles  a  second. 
At  Nalbari,  the  singular  spectacle  was 
witnessed  of  rice-flelds  undulating 
rhythmically  during  the  transit  of  the 
seismic  swell.  Even  at  Calcutta,  255 
miles  from  the  centre,  the  oscillations 
of  the  soil  caused  buildings  to  rock 
like  ships  ploughing  the  sea. 

The  face  of  the  country  near  Shillong, 
over  a  stretch  of  some  four  hundred 
miles,  was  conspicuously  altered  by  the 
catastrophe.  Mr.  Oldham,  of  the  In¬ 
dian  Geological  Survey,  who  made  an 
exhaustive  inquiry  into  its  attendant 
circumstances,  ascertained  that  hills 
change<l  in  relative  height  to  the 
amount  of  twenty-four  feet,  and  shifted 
their  bases  by  as  much  as  twelve.”  A 
partial  revision  of  the  trigonometrical 
survey  was  thus  rendered  necessary; 
while,  by  way  of  compensation,  the 
subsidence  of  an  intervening  and  In¬ 
conveniently  high  hill  facilitated  helio- 
»  Dutton,  “Earthquakes,”  p.  68. 


graphic  signalling  between  two  sta¬ 
tions  of  the  military  police.  A  railway 
embankment  a  mile  long  was  displaced 
nearly  seven  feet  with  its  rows  of  trees 
all  standing;  railway  lines  buckled 
and  crumpled  up;  Assures  opened 
everywhere,  and  jets  of  sand  and  water 
spouted  from  the  soil.  From  certain 
sections  of  the  Garo  and  Khasi  hills 
forests  and  foliage  slipped  like  a  cast¬ 
off  garment,  leaving  them  bare  skele¬ 
tons  of  sandstone,  white  under  the 
blazing  sun.  Pillars  were  twisted  sec- 
tionally  by  complex  vorticose  move¬ 
ments;  thirty  lakes  added  themselves 
to  the  permanent  features  of  the  land¬ 
scape.  Deep-seated  structural  modifi¬ 
cations  were  further  indicated  by  the 
development  of  several  great  fault- 
scarps.  the  extensive  throw  of  which 
measured,  in  some  degree,  the  intensity 
of  the  strain  relieved  by  the  rending 
of  the  strata. 

The  subterranean  displacement  of 
material  which  gave  rise  to  this  earth¬ 
quake  was  considered  by  Mr.  Oldham 
to  have  taken  place  over  an  area  two 
hundred  miles  long  by  fifty  wide. 

“We  may  think,”  Dr.  Davison  says, 
“of  a  slice  of  rock  three  or  four  miles 
in  thickness  and  large  enough  to 
reach  from  Dover  to  Exeter  in  one 
direction,  and  from  London  to  Brigh¬ 
ton  in  the  other;  not  slipping  in¬ 
termittently  in  different  places,  but 
giving  way  almost  Instantaneously 
throughout  its  whole  extent;  crushing 
all  before  it.  both  solid  rock  and  earthy 
ground  alike;  and,  whether  by  the  sud¬ 
den  spring  of  the  entire  mass  or  by  the 
jar  of  its  hurtling  fragments,  shat¬ 
tering  the  strongest  work  of  human 
hands  as  easily  as  the  frailest.  Such 
a  thrust  might  well  be  sensible  over 
half  a  continent,  and  give  rise  to  undu¬ 
lations  which,  unseen  and  unfelt,  might 
went  their  way  around  the  globe.” 
(p.  319.) 

Sea-quakes,  the  correlatives  of  earth¬ 
quakes,  have  often  proved  no  whit  less 
destructive.  Not  through  their  direct 
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effects.  Ships  take  no  serious  harm 
from  their  vibrations..  But  the  simul¬ 
taneous  booming  of  submarine  artiilery 
may  signaiize  the  start  of  a  tidal  wave 
bearing  calamity  to  every  encountered 
shore.  Lisbon,  in  1755,  suffered  thus  a 
doubie  destruction.  Overthrown  first 
by  the  swaying  of  its  foundations,  it 
was,  within  a  few  seconds,  inundated 
through  the  irresistible  assault  of  a 
mighty  ocean-roiier,  originated,  proba- 
biy,  by  a  coliapse  of  the  sea-floor  some¬ 
where  to  the  eastward  of  the  Azores. 
An  anaiogous  occurrence  beneath  the 
Paciflc  Ocean  gave  rise  to  the  terrible 
inundation  of  August  13,  1808,  when 
Arica  in  Bolivia  met  the  same  fate 
that  had  earlier  overtaken  the  city  by 
the  Tagus.  The  sea,  to  begin  with,  re¬ 
tired,  Major  Dutton  informs  us,”  "from 
the  shore,  so  that  ships  anchored  in 
seven  fathoms  of  water  were  left  high 
and  dry.  A  few  minutes  later  It  was 
seen  returning  in  a  great  wall  or 
‘bore,’  which  caught  up  the  ships  in 
the  roadstead  and  swept  them  inland 
as  If  they  were  mere  chips  of  wood. 
Among  them  was  the  U.S.  steamer 
Wateree,  which  was  carried  inland 
nearly  half  a  mile  and  left  with  little 
injurj’  on  shore  by  the  recession  of  the 
wave.”  There  the  hulk  remalneil  dere¬ 
lict  until  May  9,  1877,  when,  by  a  fan¬ 
tastic  coincidence,  the  wave  engendered 
by  the  “Iquiqul  quake”  floated  It  still 
further  inland.  The  flood  of  1868  was 
felt  on  the  most  remote  shores  of  the 
Paciflc.  Hakodate  in  Japan,  at  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  7,600  nautical  miles,  was 
reache<l  by  It  in  twenty-flve  hours;  and 
even  there  the  oscillations  had  an  am¬ 
plitude  of  ten  feet  with  a  period  of 
twenty  minutes.  Their  harmless  ad¬ 
vent  gave  scarcely  a  hint  of  the  vio¬ 
lence  with  which,  on  June  15,  1896, 
seismic  waves,  raised  in  the  vicinity, 
and  unspent  by  long  travel,  rushed 
upon  the  Japanese  shores.  Twenty- 

»  “  Earthquakes,”  p  281. 

1*  Milne,  Ency.  Brit.  vol.  zxvll. 


nine  thousand  inhabitants  of  the  coun¬ 
try  perished  on  that  day  by  drowning. 

Catastrophes  of  the  sort  are  due  to 
sudden  changes  of  level  in  the  sea-bot¬ 
tom,  the  fre(iuent  occurrence  of  which 
is  vouched  for  by  differences  in  sound¬ 
ings  taken  before  and  after  earth¬ 
quake  shocks.  Broken  telegraph  cables 
are  another  common  result  of  slips  and 
subsidences.  Australia  was  in  this 
way  completely  isolated  in  1888,  and 
the  cause  being  unknown,  the  approach 
of  a  hostile  fleet  was  apprehended,  and 
the  reserves  were  called  out.’* 

It  is  impossible  to  ignore,  however 
difficult  to  deflne,  the  relationship  be¬ 
tween  seismic  and  volcanic  action. 
Both  accompany  strains  in  the  earth’s 
crust;  and  though  the  regions  of  their 
respective  prevalence  do  not  coincide, 
they  are  usually  adjacent.  The  crest 
of  a  summit-ridge  is  the  characteristic 
seat  of  explosive  vents;  the  tilted  tracts 
at  Its  base  are  the  frequent  nurseries 
of  earthquakes.  Professor  Milne’s  anal¬ 
ysis  of  10,000  observations  on  seismic 
events  in  Japan  showed  that  only  a 
small  minority  had  their  source  quite 
close  to  the  volcanoes  which  stud  the 
backbone  of  the  country.”*  Most  of  them 
spread  outward  from  centres  along 
the  coast,  or  beneath  the  rapidly  deep¬ 
ening  ocean,  w,here  pronounced  flex¬ 
ures  create  lines  of  weakness.  Yet 
the  two  orders  of  phenomena  cannot 
be  altogether  set  apart.  Scrope  long 
ago  referred  earthquakes  to  the  “snap 
and  jar”  caused  by  the  Instantaneous 
rupture  of  rocky  formations,  asso¬ 
ciated,  perhaps,  with  injections  of  “in- 
tumescent  molten  matter.”  ’•  Nor  is  it 
doubtful  that  such  combined  events 
take  place.  Abortive  eruptions  have 
left  abundant  geological  traces.  In¬ 
truded  veins,  sheets  and  lenticular  ex¬ 
pansions  of  lava  frequently  permeate 
formations  which  they  did  not  suc¬ 
ceed  in  penetrating.  The  igneous  ac- 

u  Seiamology,  p.  31. 

»  Volcanoes,  p.  294,  2nd  ed. 
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tivlty  by  which  subjacent  rocks  were 
being  altered  and  displaced  was  un- 
apparent  at  the  surface  except  by 
mechanical  concussions.  It  would  be 
Illogical  to  deny  that  these  have  the 
significance  now  that  belonged  to  them 
in  Tertiary  or  Palaeozoic  ages.  They 
may  frequently,  although  they  need  not 
invariably,  betoken  explosive  uprushes 
in  conjunction  with  abrupt  dislocations. 
Seismic  phenomena  cannot  then  be 
said  to  depend  solely  upon  strains  and 
stresses.  The  restoration  of  equilibrium 
is  possibly  only  the  pulling  of  a  trig¬ 
ger  by  which  an  intricate  piece  of 
machinery  is  set  going. 

The  connection  is  at  times  unmis¬ 
takable.  Humboldt  relates  that,  on  the 
day  of  the  awful  Riobamba  earth¬ 
quake,  February  4,  1797,  a  lofty  col¬ 
umn  of  smoke  and  ashes  sent  forth 
during  three  previous  months  by  the 
volcano  of  Pasto  in  Quito  suddenly 
ceased  to  be  emitted."  The  distance  is 
240  miles.  Again,  a  long  series  of 
mixed  events,  volcanic  and  seismic, 
culminated  in  the  destruction  of  Carac- 
cas,  the  “earthquake  city,”  March  26, 
1812.  The  subterranean  disturbance  of 
1772  in  the  Caucasus,  by  which  the  hill 
of  Metshuka  was  engulfed,  coincided 
approximately  with  the  memorable  ex¬ 
plosion  of  Papandayang  in  Java.  And 
the  year  1783  was  marked  by  catas- 
troi*hes  of  each  description.  On  Febru¬ 
ary  5,  Calabria  was  laid  waste  by 
one  of  the  most  severe  earthquakes 
described  in  detail  and  authoritatively. 
In  the  following  Jude,  Skaptar  Ydkull, 
in  Iceland,  ejected  prodigious  floods  of 
lava  at  an  unusually  high  temperature; 
while  on  August  1  the  Japanese  crater 
of  Asama-yama  burst  into  vehement 
eruption.  Every  conspicuous  event  of 
the  kind  in  the  West  Indies  since  1692 
has  b^n  apparently  related  to  under- 

iT  ••Views  of  Nature,”  pp.  880-1. 

“  Milne,  ••  Nature,”  vols.  Ixvl.  p.  161,  Ixvll. 
p.  92. 

•»  Rockstroh  Ibid.  vol.  Ixvll.  p.  271. 


ground  displacements  either  in  one 
of  the  neighboring  islands  or  further 
off  in  Central  America,"  The  unparal¬ 
leled  explosion  of  Mont  P616e,  May  8, 
1902,  made  no  exception.  Subterra¬ 
nean  trouble  first  manifested  Itself  in 
Mexico  and  Guatemala.  Town  after 
town  was  ravaged  by  earthquakes  from 
January  16  to  September  23;  then,  on 
October  24,  the  dormant  crater  of 
Santa  Maria  woke  up  with  terrific  de¬ 
tonations,  and,  amid  lurid  flames  of 
pitchy  darkness,  laid  waste  the  thriv¬ 
ing  coffee  plantations  of  El  Palmar." 
Similar  disturbances  were,  indeed,  gen¬ 
eral  and  world-wide.  On  April  12, 
1902,  the  country  round  Lake  Baikal 
was  violently  shaken;  on  July  5  hun¬ 
dreds  of  dwellings  were  overthrown 
near  Salonika  by  a  concussion,  the 
reverberations  of  ’which  extended  to 
Birmingham,  1,440  miles  away;  Kishiu 
Island,  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  marked 
the  centre  of  a  number  of  destructive 
shocks,  July  9-10;  earthquakes  oc¬ 
curred  a  little  later  in  California  at 
Skagway,  and  at  Carrara.  A  sea-quake 
struck  a  steamer  in  mid-Atlantic  on 
July  20;  and  the  calamitous  Kashgar 
earthquake  of  August  22,  in  which 
3,000  persons  lost  their  lives,  with 
minor  disasters  at  Tiflis,  in  Ferghana, 
and  the  island  of  Guam,  completed  an 
unexampled  record  of  desolation  and 
dismay. 

Some  degree  of  interdependence  be¬ 
tween  earthquakes  and  volcanic  erup¬ 
tions  must  accordingly  be  admitted. 
Subterranean  adjustments  are  highly 
unstable.  Their  overthrow’  at  a  single 
point  may  involve  their  subversion  at 
others  very  distant  from  it.  The  propa¬ 
gated  effects  of  one  fault-slip,  or  the 
evisceration  of  a  solitary  crater,  may 
disturb  the  balance  upon  which  are 
poised  the  foundations  of  a  continent. 
Reciprocal  action  is  thus  inevitable,  al¬ 
beit  varied  in  its  modes  and  seemingly 
indeterminate  as  to  its  measure.  To 
some  small  extent  the  state  of  the 
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earth’s  interior  responds  even  to  extra- 
terrestriai  influences.  Many  iliusory 
correspondences  have,  it  is  true,  been 
alleged.  Sun-spots,  meteors,  aurorse, 
planetary  couflgurations  have  no  true 
relations  with  seismic  phenomena.” 
These,  however,  are  affected  by  me¬ 
teorological  conditions,  which  again 
depend  upon  the  sun.  Earthquakes, 
for  example,  are  slightly  more  frequent 
in  winter  than  in  summer,  owing,  it  is 
thought,  to  snowy  deposits  by  which 
inequalities  of  strain  are  increased. 
And  their  occurrence  is,  for  a  similar 
reason,  favored  by  steep  barometric 
gradients.  The  strata,  in  other  words, 
are  most  apt  to  crack  and  slide  when  a 
gale  of  wind  is  blowing.  Their  rup¬ 
ture  is  also  sensibly  promoted  by  lunar 
attraction,  which  tends  to  lighten  the 
load  of  pressure  they  have  to  bear.  And 
this  naturally  facilitates  the  elastic  re¬ 
bound  by  which  equilibrium  is  restored. 
Now  the  lunar  orbit  pivots  completely 
round  once  in  about  nine  years;  and 
Mr.  Espin’*  has  detected  an  accordant 
periodicity  in  earthquakes  and  vol¬ 
canic  eruptions,  their  times  of  maxi¬ 
mum  agreeing  with  the  most  northerly 
situation  of  the  perigee,  when  (it  might 
be  argued)  the  moon’s  pull  against 
gravity  is  most  effective  over  the  best 
observed  parts  of  the  earth’s  surface. 
But  the  genuineness  of  the  connection 
is,  as  yet,  far  from  being  established. 

The  new  seismology,  as  already  ex¬ 
plained,  is  distinctively  the  science  of 
wave-transmission  through  the  earth. 
Vast  stores  of  energy  are  radiated  out¬ 
ward  in  all  directions  from  deep- 
buried  regions  of  rock-collapse;  and 
their  radiation  is  governed  by  laws 
easy  to  enunciate,  but  extremely  diflJ- 
cult  to  apply.  Strict  inferences  from 
them  must  be  corrected  by  experience; 
and  instructive  experience  depends 
upon  a  process  of  disentanglement 

■o  Milne,  “  Earthquakes,’'  pp.  262-6,  4th  ed.; 
•‘Seismology,”  pp.  208-18. 

**  Wolsingham  Observatory  Circular,  No  46. 


practicable  only  at  great  distances 
from  the  foci  of  disturbance.  The 
comparative  study  of  seismograms  has 
been  organized  mainly  by  Professor 
Milne,  whose  observatory  at  Shide,  in 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  supplies,  in  a  con¬ 
tinuous  series,  autographs  of  earth- 
tremors  that  have  travelled  thither 
from  the  shores  of  Kamchatka  or 
Japan,  from  beneath  the  floor  of  the 
Paciflc,  or  the  flexured  declivity  of  the 
Himalayas.  Their  discussion,  though 
arduous,  has  proved  of  unique  inter¬ 
est.  The  vibrations  of  the  earth  sup¬ 
ply  the  best  means  at  our  disposal  for 
probing  its  depths;  and  they  bring 
news  both  authentic  and  suggestive, 
though  our  inexperience  may  still  par¬ 
tially  darken  its  true  meaning.  ^ 

The  various  kinds  of  waves  set  up 
by  earthquakes  travel  with  different 
speeds.  What  is  more,  they  evidently 
pursue  different  routes.  Mr.  Oldham 
distinguishes  three  types  of  pulsation 
in  the  seismographic  records  of  distant 
shocks.”  The  flrst  two  are  preliminary 
oscillations  of  small  amplitude  and 
short  period,  which  appear  to  have 
been  transmitted  right  through  the 
globe;  the  third  and  strongest  set  have 
taken  their  way  round  its  circumfer¬ 
ence,  causing  the  surface  to  undulate 
more  or  less  sensibly  as  they  passed. 
They  are  surmised  to  be  of  a  hybrid 
nature,  partly  elastic  and  partly  gravi¬ 
tational,  thus  combining  the  pro[ferties 
of  sound  and  sea-waves;  but  their  ve¬ 
locity,  of  about  three  kilometres  a  sec¬ 
ond,  is  much  higher  than  that  of  dis¬ 
turbances  in  air  or  water. 

The  tremors,  however,  which  antici¬ 
pate  their  arrival  attract  still  more 
curious  attention  because  of  their  ex¬ 
ploratory  powers.  They  follow  paths 
otherwise  untrodden,  unless  by  Dante 
in  his  voyage  to  the  Giudecca.  'The 
two  species  into  which  they  of  them- 

**  Philosophical  Transaotiona,  A,  vol.  czolv. 
P,  172. 
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selves  separate  stand,  nevertheless, 
apart  in  some  important  respects.  The 
foremost  group  probably  consist  of 
longitudinal  waves  modelled  on  those 
of  sound.  They  procee<l.  Dr.  C.  G. 
Knott  considers,  straight  from  point  to 
point  along  the  chord  of  the  terrestrial 
segment  interposed  between  the  epi¬ 
centre  of  the  earthquake  and  the  spot 
where  its  occurrence  is  recorded.  The 
rapidity  of  their  transit  would  else  be 
unaccountable.  They  take  advantage 
of  their  fellow-travellers,  the  large  sur¬ 
face-undulations,  by  striking  out  a 
much  shorter  way,  and  a  way  that 
shortens  proportionately  as  the  distance 
from  the  starting-post  to  the  goal  In¬ 
creases.  For  this  reason,  to  say  noth¬ 
ing  of  their  tripled  speed,  they  win  the 
race  by  a  continually  widening  inter¬ 
val. 

The  secondary  group  of  vibrations 
represent,  we  are  told,  the  transversal 
part  of  the  disturbance.  They  are,  in  a 
sense,  complementary  to  their  imme¬ 
diate  predecessors  of  the  longitudinal 
type,  like  them,  they  are  propagated 
through  the  earth’s  interior,  though 
not,  like  them,  with  an  uniform  speed. 
As  they  plunge  deeper  into  its  pro¬ 
fundities  they  become  accelerated  ow¬ 
ing  to  the  augmented  rigidity  of  the 
medium;  and  the  consequent  bending 
of  their  paths  by  refraction  renders 
them  convex  towards  the  centre.  From 
these-  deep  seismic  soundings  some¬ 
thing  has  already  been  learned  regard¬ 
ing  the  structure  and  qualities  of  the 
colossal  mass  of  matter  beneath  our 
feet 

Within  the  globe,  pressure  grows 
with  every  yard  of  descent,  and  its  ma¬ 
terials  must  by  the  mere  fact  of  their 
superlncumbence,  be  rendered  more 
homogeneous.  Joints,  cracks,  vesicles, 
■become  obliterated;  a  nearly  equable 
composition  is  finally  attained.”  The 
effacement  of  inequalities  is  doubtless 
helped  by  elevation  of  temperature. 

**  Dntton,  “  Earthquakes,”  p.'232. 


The  rise  with  descent  in  mines  and 
borings  is  at  the  rate  of  about  one  de¬ 
gree  Fahrenheit  for  64  feet;  but  how 
far  it  continues  to  prevail  is  un¬ 
certain.  There  may  be  a  fixed  thermal 
limit  which,  for  aught  we  know, 
falls  short  of  the  melting-point  of 
rocks.  Erupting  lavas  are,  to  be  sure, 
enormously  hot;  but  local  and  tem¬ 
porary  causes  may  be  largely  con¬ 
cerned  in  producing  volcanic  conflagra¬ 
tions.  It  is  certain,  in  any  case,  that 
the  core  beneath  the  crust  of  the  earth 
is  in  a  high  degree  rigid  and  elastic, 
and  possesses,  accordingly,  a  superior 
capability  for  the  swift  transmission 
of  wave-tremors.  Their  subterranean 
velocities  imply,  indeed,  an  elasticity 
twice  (approximately)  that  of  steel. 

Dr.  C.  G.  Knott’s  analysis  of  the  sta¬ 
tistics  of  earth-tremors”  involves  an  un¬ 
looked-for  distinction  between  the  elas¬ 
ticity  and  the  rigidity  of  the  bulky 
mass  transmitting  them.  Should  his 
conclusion  be  established,  that  those  of 
longitudinal  type  travel  uniformly  at 
all  depths— once  they  have  penetrated 
the  crust— while  their  transversal  asso¬ 
ciates  quicken  their  pace  as  they  ap¬ 
proach  the  globe’s  centre,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  admit  a  constant  ratio, 
throughout  its  innermost  layers,  of 
elasticity  to  density,  coupled  with  a 
ratio  increasing  downward  of  rigidity 
to  density.  Let  us  look  at  the  condi¬ 
tions.  Vibrations  taking  place  to  and 
fro  along  the  line  of  march  owe  their 
origin  to  the  power  of  matter  to  resist 
and  rebound  against '  sudden  compres¬ 
sion,  and  they  travel  quicker  as  this 
faculty  becomes  intensified  relatively  to 
the  density  of  the  transmitting  sub¬ 
stance.  The  constancy,  then,  of  their 
speed  within  the  earth  proves  the  in¬ 
variability  of  this  ratio,  and  makes  it 
probable  that  only  a  moderate  standard 
of  density  is  reached  in  the  deepest 
subterranean  abysses.  Waves,  on  the 
other  hand,  of  the  transverse  descrip- 

Mlbid.  p.  222. 
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tion  are  set  on  foot  by  forces  of  recov¬ 
ery  from  distortion.  Their  velocity 
grows  with  rigidity,  and  has  an  in¬ 
verse  relation  to  density.  So  that  the 
quickening  of  pace  with  the  increasing 
length  of  the  chords  traversed  by  this 
kind  of  earth-tremors  leads  to  the  in¬ 
ference  that  the  strata  harden  in  their 
consistence  beyond  the  proportion  of 
their  density  as  pressure  is  augmented. 
Thqir  chemicai  constitution  remains 
unknown.  Pure  iron,  formerly  as¬ 
sumed,  by  w’ay  of  giving  precision  to 
ideas,  as  the  main,  if  not  the  exciusive 
ingredient  of  the  terrestrial  core,  does 
not  possess  the  requisite  qualities.^ 
They  would  more  probably  belong  to 
some  metallic  alloy.  The  probability 
is  indeed  strong  that  all  the  metals  are 
present  there  together,  although  in  very 
unequal  quantities.  The  subject,  how¬ 
ever,  is  not  yet  nearly  ripe  for  discus¬ 
sion. 

Earthquakes  are  a  sign  of  planetary 
vitality.  They  would  seem  to  be  char¬ 
acteristic  of  the  terrestrial  phase  of  de¬ 
velopment.  Effete  globes  like  the 
moon  can  scarcely  be  subject  to  the 
stresses  to  which  they  are  due;  nor  can 
they  be  very  suitably  constituted  for 
the  propagation  of  elastic  waves.  In- 

Edinbnrgb  Review. 


Choate  worlds,  such  as  Jupiter  and 
Saturn,  are  still  less  likely  to  be  the 
scenes  of  reverberating  concussions. 
Their  materials  have  not  yet  acquired 
the  necessary  cohesion.  They  are 
pasty,  or  fluid,  if  not  partially  vapor¬ 
ous.  On  the  earth  the  seismic  epoch 
presumably  opened  w’hen,  exterior 
solidiflcation  having  commenced,  the 
geological  ages  began  to  run.  It  will 
last  so  long  as  peaks  crumble  and 
rivers  carry  sediment;  so  long  as  the 
areal  distribution  of  loads  fluctuates, 
and  strains  evoke  forces  adequate  for 
their  catastrophic  relief.  Our  globe  is, 
by  its  elasticity,  kept  habitable.  The 
separation  of  sea  from  dry  land  is  thus 
and  no  otherwise  maintained;  the  alter¬ 
nations  of  elevation  and  subsidence 
manifest  the  continual  activity  of  this 
reserve  of  energy.  The  dimensions  of 
the  globe  we  Inhabit  depend  upon  the 
balanbe  of  pressure  and  expansiveness. 
Relaxation  or  enhancement  of  either 
Instantly  occasions  a  bending  inward 
or  an  arching  outward  of  the  crust. 
Just  by  these  sensitive  reactions  the 
planet  shows  itself  to  be  alive,  and 
seismic  thrilllngs  are  the  breaths  it 
draws. 


TO  A  CHATELAINE. 

Birds  in  your  garden  once  again 
(The  old-time  garden  that  you  love) 
Wake  to  the  touch  of  silver  rain, 

Sing  while  the  gold  sun  mounts  above. 


So  runs  it  still,  the  ancient  tale. 

Through  immemorial  years  re-told: 

The  dreaming  bride  behind  the  veil. 

The  conquering  Prince  with  spurs  of  gold. 


And  those  that  say  and  those  that  sing 
(As  thousands  dead  have  said  and  sung) 
M  Milne,  “Nature,”  vol.  Ixvll.  p,  689. 
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Do  but  enregister  the  spring, 

But  praise  that  world  where  all  Is  young. 

Oh,  many  a  dream  It  fades  and  dies. 

And  many  a  hope  It  lives  in  vain; 

But  never  dream  of  April  skies. 

And  never  hope  of  soft  spring  rain. 

Then,  for  your  ancient  pleasaunce’  sake 
With  ail  its  fair  sequestered  ways, 

Dear  Lady  of  the  Garden,  take 
This  book  of  garden  dreams  and  days. 

Pau  Han  Magazine.  Rosamund  Marriott  Watson. 


DULNESS. 


*  It  was  some  years  ago  that  the  Daily 
Teleffraph,  seeking  to  propound  some¬ 
thing  agreeably  stimulating  by  way  of 
controversy  to  tide  over  the  “silly  sea¬ 
son,”  asked  its  readers  the  question, 
“Is  Marriage  a  Failure?”  The  ques¬ 
tion,  for  whatever  reason,  was  not 
finally  settled.  An  opportunity  has  now 
been  given  to  the  readers  of  the  Daily 
Express  of  putting  before  the  public 
their  views  on  the  subject  of  “The 
Duiness  of  Married  Life,”  and  perhaps 
one  gets,  in  this  second  series  of  let¬ 
ters,  rather  nearer  a  satisfying  answer 
to  the  question,  “Is  to  be  Married  to 
be  Dull?”  For  it  is  not  difficult  for 
any  one  to  imagine  the  dull  side  of 
married  life,  and  many  of  the  Daily 
Express's  correspondents  have  evidently 
found  it  just  about  as  dull  as  is  con¬ 
ceivable.  They  have  not  been  at  pains 
to  conceal  the  fact;  some,  possibly, 
would  not  have  managed  to  conceal  it 
had  they  tried  to  do  so.  The  recitals  of 
the  different  kinds  of  degrees  of  dul- 
nesses  to  which  married  people,  it 
would  seem,  are  practically  bound  to 
succumb  have  provided  nothing  very 
striking  In  the  way  of  personal  nar¬ 
rative. 

It  is  surely  a  distressing  spectacle,— 


so  many  dull  people  complaining  in 
print  that  they  cannot  escape  from  so 
many  other  dull  people.  The  general 
complaint  seems  to  run  in  very  much 
the  same  groove.  It  all  begins  happily 
enough:  to  put  another  application  to 
Thomas  Haynes  Bayly’s  lines:— 

A  wreath  of  orange  blossom 
When  next  we  met,  she  wore. 

That,  of  course,  was  at  the  wedding, 
when  everybody  made  speeches  in  the 
old-fashioned  way,  and  drank  healths, 
and  faithfully  followed  all  the  rest  of 
the  jolly,  optimistic  customs,  dashing 
handfuls  of  rice  in  the  face  of  the 
bride,  and  so  forth.  But  such  enthu¬ 
siasms  are  not  lasting. 

The  expression  of  her  features 

Was  more  thoughtful  than  before, 

seems  to  be  the  experience  of  at  least 
a  certain  number  of  the  Express’s  cor¬ 
respondents  after  a  year  or  two  of  com¬ 
pulsory  companionship,  and  after  that 
comes  either  a  solo  or  duet,  in  the 
same  impassioned  strain:— 

Oh  give  me  new  faces,  new  faces,  new 
faces, 

I’ve  seen  those  around  me  a  fortnight 
or  more. 


Dulness. 
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Some  people  grow  weary  of  things  as 
of  places, 

But  persons  to  me  are  a  much  greater 
bore. 

I  care  not  for  features,  I’m  sure  to  dis¬ 
cover 

Some  exquisite  trait  in  the  first  that 
you  send. 

My  fondness  falls  off  when  the  novel¬ 
ty’s  over; 

I  want  a  new  face  for  an  intimate 
friend. 

As  to  that,  Mr.  Lang’s  criticism  may 
perhaps  stand  as  perpetual  comment: 
"This  is  perfectly  candid;  we  should 
all  prefer  a  new  face,  pretty,  every 
fortnight” 

Come,  I  pray  you  and  tell  me  this, 
All  good  fellows  whose  beards  are 
gray. 

Did  not  the  fairest  of  the  fair 
Common  grow  and  wearisome  ere 
Ever  a  month  bad  passed  away? 

Possibly;  but  from  where  does  all  the 
dulness  and  wearisomeness  come;  from 
without,  or  from  within?  It  is  easy 
enough  to  imagine  how  dull  this  or  that 
form  of  companionship  may  be;  Mr. 
H.  G.  Wells,  for  example,  has  por¬ 
trayed  it  admirably  faithfully  in  “Love 
and  Mr.  Lewisham,”  to  take  a  modern 
novel,  though  Mr.  George  Gissing  in 
“New  Grub  Street”  perhaps  said  al¬ 
most  the  last  word  on  the  subject  of 
the  grinding  dulness  of  a  certain  sort 
of  married  life.  Is  it  duller  for  the 
husband  or  the  wife,  given  that  each, 
as  it  were,  exudes  dulness;  when  the 
wife  sends  her  husband  out  in  the 
morning  to  work  In  the  routine  of  a 
City  office,  and  when  the  husband 
comes  back  to  his  wife  in  the  evening 
to  find  her  mending  bis  own  or  making 
somebody  else’s  clothes;  and  when 
neither  has  any  brighter  or  greater  out¬ 
look  on  the  future  than  the  prospect 
of  remaining  precisely  as  they  are,  so 
far  as  their  position  in  the  world  of 
their  fellow-creatures  is  concerned,  for 
the  rest  of  their  lives?  If  you  can 


sum  up  that  outlook  on  life,  it  comes 
pretty  much  to  the  cookery-book  ques¬ 
tion,  “W’hat  shall  we  do  with  the  cold 
mutton?”— the  only  satisfactory  an¬ 
swer  being  that  cold  mutton  is  really 
a  very  capital  dish,  and  that  what  you 
ought  to  do  with  the  cold  mutton  is  to 
eat  it  After  all,  it  is  possible  to  find 
persons  who  are  so  thoroughly  recon¬ 
ciled  with  certain  prospects  of  dulness 
as  to  be  capable  of  deciding  that  a 
lunch  of  cold  mutton  is  absolutely  ap¬ 
petizing.  But  no  dull  person,  perhaps, 
could  decide  that. 

One  of  the  greatest  causes  of  domes¬ 
tic  discomfort  George  Eliot  wrote,  is 
a  different  taste  in  Jokes.  The  capacity 
to  take  part  in  or  to  understand  a 
Joke,  of  whatever  kind,  and  to  under¬ 
stand  it  in  the  right  way,  being  one  of 
the  severest  tests  of  any  intellect  that 
is  probably  true.  Clearly  it  may  ac¬ 
count  for  the  inability  of  certain  peo¬ 
ple  to  live  together  happily  in  a  mar¬ 
ried  state.  If  it  is  true,  as  it  assurediy 
is  true,  that  it  is  accountable  for  all 
sorts  of  squabbles  and  arguments  be¬ 
tween  people  who  need  not  live  near 
each  other,  and  would  not  do  so  if  they 
could,  especially  if  they  bad  to  talk 
about  their  tastes  in  literature.  For 
who  of  us  is  not,  or  may  not  be,  “dull” 
in  somebody  else’s  opinion  if  once  be 
touches  on  a  subject  in  which  bis 
hearer  is  not  interested?  Some  of  us, 
like  Mr.  Andrew  Lang,  for  instance, 
cannot  away  with  a  person  who  does 
not  care  for  Scott  or  Dickens.  “  ‘I 
cannot  read  Dickens’!  How  many  peo¬ 
ple  make  this  confession  with  a  front 
of  brass,  and  do  not  seem  to  know 
how  poor  a  figure  they  cut!”  Mr.  Lang 
writes  with  admirable  enthusiasm. 
Exactly;  but  from  their  point  of  view 
Dickens  and  Scott  are  dull,  intolerable, 
and  not  to  be  borne.  To  Mr.  Lang 
they  are  dull  and  unbearable  persons; 
but  then  to  them  be,  and  we  perhaps, 
are  Just  as  uninteresting.  We  know 
we  are  right,  of  course,  in  delighting 
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in  Mr.  Pickwipk,  and  Mr.  Mantalini, 
and  Mr.  Micawber,  and  Sam  Weller; 
and  we  do  not  understand  how  any¬ 
body  can  possibly  not  bear  the  ring 
and  the  clang  of  fine  fighting  in  the 
“Lay”  which  opens  with  the  “nine  and 
twenty  knights  of  fame”  who 

Quitted  not  their  armor  bright 

Neither  by  day  nor  yet  by  night; 

They  carved  at  the  meal 

With  gloves  of  steel, 

And  they  drank  the  red  wine  through 
the  helmet  barred. 

How  that  can  fail  to  stir  the  blood 
of  any  warlike  person  it  may  be  hard 
to  see;  but  then  there  are  plenty  of 
people  who  take  no  interest  in  knightly 
happenings,  and  why  they  should  be 
bored  with  descriptions  of  armor,  and 
reveilles,  and  bugle-calls,  and  other  in¬ 
cidents  of  personal  combat,  they,  quite 
correctly  from  their  point  of  view,  fail 
to  see.  It  is  all  so  much  dull  recital 
of  the  uninteresting  concomitants  of 
battle  and  murder;  and  since  they  are 
not  likely  to  have  anything  to  do  with 
-either  murder  or  battle,  why  should 
they  listen?  To  come  to  quieter 
themes,  there  has  been  at  least  one 
considerable  critic  who  could  not  read 
Wordsworth.  Jeffrey  wrote  of  the 
“Excursion”  that  “this  will  never  do,” 
and,  for  some  of  us,  at  all  events,  it 
never  will  do.  But  Jeffrey  has  been 
assailed  with  fury  for  his  criticism,  be¬ 
cause  be  saw  dulness  in  what  others 
declared  was  inspiration.  That  Jeffrey 
could  be  declared  a  dull  critic  is  at 
least  a  stimulating  thought;  but  Words- 
■worthians,  no  doubt,  think  he  was  dull; 


and  so  will  any  critic  be  declared  dull 
who  writes  at  any  length,  and  with 
any  persistency,  against  the  tenets  of 
the  enthusiast.  Even  Tennyson  has 
been  dubbed  a  dull  critic  because  he 
composed,  for  a  joke, 

A  Mr.  Wilkinson,  a  clergyman, 

as  a  line  typical  of  Wordsworth  at  his 
dullest.  To  some  minds  the  line,  con¬ 
sidered  as  a  parody,  is  dull.  Verlaine’s 
line,  “Et  surtout  ne  parlous  pas  LitUra- 
ture,"  is  perhaps  the  safest  counsel  for 
those  who,  whether  they  are  husband 
and  wife,  or  are  merely  quarrelsome, 
are  going  to  call  each  other  dull  be¬ 
cause  they  cannot  enter  into  each 
other’s  literary  enthusiasms. 

Dulness  in  a  man  or  a  woman  is  an 
assailable  shortcoming,  and  always  will 
be  assailed  by  those  who  do  not  per¬ 
ceive  that  In  accusing  others  of  dull 
habits  and  dull  intellect  they  do  but 
describe  the  more  faithfully  with  every 
added  epithet  their  own  character. 
They  cry  out  for  the  steel  that  is  to 
strike  the  spark,  heedless  of  the  fact 
that  by  so  doing  they  do  but  proclaim 
themselves  to  be  the  plainest  of  Hint. 
But  dulness  comes  from  within,  not 
from  without.  We  are  all  of  us  in 
some  respect,  many  of  u&  In  many 
respects,  “dull”  to  other  people.  The 
great  point  is  gained,  however,  if  the 
majority  of  people  are  not  dull  to  us. 
He  only  goes  out  of  his  way  to  pro¬ 
claim  his  own  incapacity  to  strike 
sparks  from  filnt  who  complains  that 
he  can  find  nothing  in  the  world  that 
fires  bis  own  imagination. 


Tb*  Spectator. 
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Prince  Kropotkin’s  “Ideals  and  Real-’ 
•  ities  in  Russian  Literature”  has  just 

been  published  In  London. 

Miss  B.  Pullen-Burry,  who  wrote  a 
book  on  “Jamaica  As  It  Is,”  has  a  new 
volume  in  preparation  called  “Ethiopia 
in  Exile:  Jamaica  Revisited.”  It  will 
Include  a  chapter  on  the  colored  popu¬ 
lation  of  the  United  States. 

E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.  are  soon  to  pub¬ 
lish  a  volume  of  letters  by  Count  Paul 
Uatzfeldt,  the  late  German  Ambassa¬ 
dor  to  London.  The  letters  cover  the 
period  of  the  Franco-German  war. 
They  are  written  by  the  Count  from 
the  headquarters  of  the  King  of  Prus¬ 
sia  and  are  addressed  to  his  wife. 

E.  P.  Dutton  and  Co.  have  in  prepa¬ 
ration  “Letters  from  Catalonia  and 
Other  Parts  of  Spain”  by  Rowland 
Thirlmere.  It  Is  a  record  of  the  Im¬ 
pressions  received  by  the  author  dur¬ 
ing  his  travels  through  the  peninsula. 
The  work  is  in  two  large  volumes  with 
many  illustrations  In  color,  half-tone, 
and  pen  and  ink. 

Henry  Holt  &  Co.  are  to  publish  “A 
Maid  of  Japan”  by  Mrs.  Hugh  Fraser. 
^  Few  writers  can  have  had  better  op¬ 

portunities  for  becoming  acquainted 
with  Japanese  character,  as  Mrs. 
^  Fraser  was  for  several  years  In  Toklo 

with  her  husband,  who  was  British 
Minister  to  Japan.  Mrs.  Fraser’s  “A 
Diplomat’s  Wife  in  Japan”  has  been 
widely  read. 

A  new  work  by  Dr.  J.  P.  Mahaffy 
will  be  published  soon  under  the  title 
“The  Progress  of  Hellenism  In  Alexan¬ 


der’s  Empire.”  The  volume  will  con¬ 
tain  in  revised  form  a  course  of  lec¬ 
tures  delivered  last  year  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Chicago,  the  subjects  including 
“Xenophon,  the  Precursor  of  Hellen¬ 
ism,”  “Macedonia  and  Greece,”  “Egypt 
Old  and  New,”  and  “Hellenistic  In¬ 
fluences  on  Christianity.” 

There  is  adventure  enough  In  Roger 
Pocock’s  new  story,  “Curly,  A  Tale  of 
the  Arizona  Desert,”  some  good  de¬ 
scriptive  writing,  and  a  little  genuine 
humor.  But  the  general  effect  is 
slangy  and  sensational.  Blue-pencil¬ 
ling  would  have  improved  the  book, 
but,  with  a  band  of  cattle-thieves  and 
train-robbers  for  its  heroes.  It  would 
still  have  been  of  doubtful  quality. 
Bret  Harte’s  faults  need  Bret  Harte’s 
talent.  Little,  Brown  &  Co. 

There  is  a  Blind  Library  at  Oxford 
which  is  probably  unique.  It  is  housed 
in  the  City  Library,  and  its  object  is  to 
supply  every  book  necessary  for  the 
University  examinations.  It  contains 
now  nearly  flve  hundred  volumes,  and 
the  number  is  rapidly  increasing.  Most 
of  these  books  have  necessarily  been 
written  by  hand,  and  are  the  only 
copies.  The  library  has  done  much  to 
stimulate  the  higher  education  of  the 
blind,  and  applications  for  the  loan 
of  books  come  from  intending  under¬ 
graduates  in  all  parts. 

Professor  Hugo  Miinsterberg’s  essay 
on  “The  Eternal  Life”  (Houghton. 
Mifilin  &  Co.)  Is  of  brief  compass,  but 
it  compels  thought  and,  in  spite  of  the 
author’s  lucid  and  cogent  style.  It  will 
scarcely  disclose  Its  deeper  meanings 
to  most  readers  save  upon  a  second  or 
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third  reading.  Professor  Miiusterberg 
discusses  bis  subject  not  as  a  man  of 
science  nor  as  a  religious  believer,  but 
as  a  philosopher  who  finds  the  reality 
of  life  in  will-acts  and  will-attitudes, 
and  who  holds  that  the  will  is  outside 
of  time  and  thus  eternal.  But  be  holds 
also  that  we  have  no  right  to  the  hope 
for  individual  endless  duration,  and 
that  the  friend  who  died  yesterday 
belongs  to  a  world  in  which  there  is  no 
past  and  future,  but  an  eternal  now, 
that  he  is  linked  to  it  by  the  will  of 
every  person  whom  be  has  infiuenced, 
and  that  nothing  would  be  added  to  his 
immortal  value  if  some  object  like  him 
were  to  enter  the  sphere  of  time  again. 
All  of  which,  to  the  average  human 
soui,  wili  seem  chilly  consolation  by 
tlie  side  of  an  open  grave. 

Sidney  McCall,  whose  first  book, 
“Truth  Dexter,”  achieved  such  a  popu¬ 
lar  success,  has  done  some  very  strik¬ 
ing  work  in  bis  new  novel,  “The  Breath 
of  the  Gods.”  The  story  opens  in 
Washington,  with  the  beautiful  and 
audacious  daughter  of  a  Western 
Senator,  and  her  dearest  school  friend, 
a  young  Japanese  girl  of  rank,  for 
companion  heroines,  and  the  romances 
of  the  two  promise  to  be  of  equal  in¬ 
terest.  But  when  Senator  Todd  is  ap¬ 
pointed  Minister  to  Japan  and  Yuki 
Onda  returns  with  his  party  to  her 
parents,  Gwendolen’s  penchant  for  one 
of  the  Secretaries  of  Legation  serves 
merely  as  the  touch  of  comedy  to  re¬ 
lieve  the  tragic  course  run  by  Yuki’s 
love  for  a  young  French  attach^  whose 
strain  of  Russian  blood  makes  him 
peculiarly  odious  to  her  family.  The 
arrival  In  Tokio  is  almost  coincident 
with  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  between 
Russia  and  Japan,  and  from  this  point 
on  public  and  private  affairs  are  in¬ 
termingled  in  a  plot  of  vivid  and  in¬ 
tense  interest.  The  descriptions  of 
Japanese  life  as  seen  in  Yuki’s  home 
are  charming,  and  her  own  character 


from  the  initial  struggle  between  the 
old  loyalty  and  the  new,  is  finely  con¬ 
ceived  and  executed.  Prince  Hagans, 
the  Minister  of  War,  is  a  grim  and 
commanding  figure.  Little,  Brown  & 
Co. 

The  “good  fortune”  which  C.  Han¬ 
ford  Henderson  analyzes  and  com¬ 
mends  in  the  series  of  earnest  and 
thoughtful  essays  which  make  up  bis 
latest  volume,  “The  Children  of  Good 
Fortune,”  he  bolds  to  be  within  the 
reach  of  us  all.  “To  be  genuine,  it 
must  be  individual.  ...  It  is  an  expe¬ 
rience.  The  cause  may  be  slender 
enough,  but  the  feeling  is  genuine.  .  .  . 
Its  secret  is  found  to  rest  in  control. 
Faithfulness  in  seeking  knowledge  and 
an  equal  faithfulness  in  applying  it 
.  .  .  constitute  the  practical  process  by 
which  human  poverty  is  supplanted  by 
human  wealth.”  Dr.  Henderson’s  en¬ 
quiry  thus  leads  him  over  a  wide  field 
of  human  relationship  and  conduct. 
Occupying  a  middle  ground  between 
the  radical  and  conservative  thinkers 
of  the  day,  he  is  candid,  fearless  and 
reverent,  optimistic  and  yet  shrewd,  a 
practical  idealist.  He  has  remarkable 
skill  in  presenting  abstract  principles  to 
the  lay  Intelligence,  and  a  facility  in 
fresh  and  pungent  illustration  which 
enlivens  their  discussion  by  unexpected 
and  humorous  turns.  His  chapter  on 
Efliciency  is  especially  rich  in  sug¬ 
gestive  sentences— “The  content  of 
morality  may  well  be  represented  by 
two  factors,  efficiency  and  worth.  The 
kingdom  which  we  have  designated  as 
good  fortune  requires  that  both  di¬ 
mensions  have  magnitude.  ...  I  de¬ 
mand  of  myself,  not  that  I  shall  want 
to  be  good,— a  mere  baby  prank,— but 
that  I  shall  be  good,  fit  adventure  for 
a  man.”  But  the  essay  which  will 
arouse  most  comment  is  that  on  “The 
Morality  of  the  Four  Institutions,”  the 
family,  school,  church  and  state. 
Houghton,  Miffiin  &  Ck). 


